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CHAPTER I 


ENTER CHORUS 


DRY snow had fallen steadily 
A throughout the still night, so that, 

when a cold upper wind cleared 
the sky gloriously in the morning, the 
incongruous Indiana town shone in a 
white harmony—roof, ledge, and earth as 
evenly covered as by moonlight. There 
was no thaw: only where the line of fac- 
tories followed the big bend of the frozen 
river, their distant chimneys like ex- 
clamation points on a blank page, was 
there a first threat against the supreme 
whiteness. The wind passed quickly and 
on high; the shouting of the school-chil- 
dren had ceased at nine o’clock with piti- 
ful suddenness; no sleigh-bells laughed 
out on the air; and the muffling of the 
thoroughfares wrought an unaccustom- 
ed peace like that of Sunday. This 
was the phenomenon which afforded the 
opening of the morning debate of the 
sages in the wide windows of “The 
National House.” 

Only such unfortunates as have so far 
failed to visit Canaan do not know 
that the “ National House” is on the 
Main Street side of the Court-House 
Square, and has the advantage of being 
within two minutes’ walk of the railway 
station, which is in plain sight of the 
windows — an inestimable benefit to the 
conversation of the aged men who occu- 
pied these windows on this white morn- 
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ing, even as they were wont in summer to 
hold against all comers the cane-seated 
chairs on the pavement under the awn- 
ing outside. 

Mr. Jonas Tabor, who had sold his 
hardware business magnificently (not 
magnificently for his nephew, the pur- 
chaser) some ten years before, was usual- 
ly, in spite of the fact that he remained 
a bachelor at seventy-nine, the last to set- 
tle down with the other sages, although 
invariably the first by half an hour 
to reach the hotel, which he always en- 
tered by a side door. This was because 
he did not believe in the treating system. 

It was Mr. Eskew Arp, only seventy, 
but already a thoroughly capable cynic, 
who discovered the sinister intention be- 
hind the weather of this particular morn- 
ing. Mr. Arp had not begun life so 
sourly; as a youth he had been proud of 
his given name, which had come to him 
through his mother’s family, who had 
made it honorable, but many years of ex- 
planations that Eskew did not indicate 
his initials had lowered his opinion of 
the intelligence and morality of the race. 

The malevolence of his voice and man- 
ner this morning, therefore, when he 
slfook his finger at the town beyond the 
windows, and exclaimed, with a bitter 
laugh, “ Look at it!” was no surprise to 
his companions. “Jest look at it! I 
tell ye the devil is mighty smart! Ha, 
ha! Mighty smart!” 

Through custom it was the duty of 
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Squire Buckalew (Justice jof the Peace 
in ’Fifty-nine) to be the first to take up 
Mr. Arp. The otheys looked to him for 
it. Therefore he asked, sharply: 

“What's the 
snow ¢” 

“Everything to do with it, sir!” Mr. 
Arp retorted. 
body with eyes and sense!” 

“Then I wish you’d p’int it out, if 
you’ve got either,” said Buckalew. 

By the Almighty, Squire,” Mr. Arp 
turned in his chair with sudden heat, “ if 
I'd lived as long as you 

“You 
stung. “ Twelve years ago!” 

“If I'd Mr. 
Arp repeated, unwincingly, in a louder 
“and had follered Satan’s 
as long as you and 


see it, 


devil got to do with 


“It’s plain as day to any- 


“ 


have,” interrupted the other, 


lived as long as you,” 
voice, trail 
couldn’t 
Vd git con- 
Prohibitionist! I 
town of thirty thou- 
inhabitants, every last one of 
‘em—men, and children—self- 
ish and cowardly and sinful, if you eould 
see their innermost 


have, vet 


recognize it when |] 


verted and vote say, 


here’s a nearly 
sand 


women, 


natures; a town of 
the ugliest and worst-built houses in the 
world; and the devil paints it up to look 
like a heaven of peace and purity and 
sanctified spirits. Snowfall like this 
would of made Lot turn the angel out-of- 
that the old 
good enough for him!” 

It was the quietest of the party who now 
took up the opposition—Roger Tabor, a 
very thin old man, with a clean-shaven 
face, almost as 


doors, and say home was 


white as his hair, and 
melancholy, gentle gray eyes very unlike 
those of his brother Jonas, which were 
dark and sharp and button-bright. (It 
that Jonas had so 
magnificently sold the hardware busi- 
ness.) Roger was known in Canaan as 
“the artist”; there had never been an- 
other of his profession in the place, and 
the town knew not the word “ painter,” 
except in application to the useful arti- 
san who is subject to lead - poisoning. 
There was no indication of his profession 
in the attire of Mr. Tabor, unless the tvo 
apparent age of his black felt hat and a 
neat patch at the elbow of his shiny old 
brown overcoat might have been taken as 
symbols of the sacrifice to his muse which 
his life had been. He was not a constant 
attendant of the conclave, and when he 


was to Roger’s son 


came it was usually to listen: indeed, hi 
that at the 
turned to 


spoke sO seldom 


all 


sound of 
his voice they him with 
SOT surprise. 

‘I suppose,” he 
the 
ful things.” 


Eskew 
beauti- 


began, “ that 


means devil is behind all 


Ugly ones, too!” said Mr. Arp. 

“Then if he is behind the ugly things, 
“we have to take him 
either way, so let’s be glad of the beauty 
for its 


too,” said Roger, 


own sake. Eskew says this is a 
I don’t know. 


Ile says it’s badly built; perhaps it is; 


wicked town. It may be 
but it doesn’t seem to me to be ugly in 
itself. I don’t its real self 
is, because it many aspects. 
God keeps painting it all the time. It 
is never twice the same picture; not even 
two snowfalls are just alike, nor the days 


know what 


wears sO 


that follow them; no more than two moon- 
light nights are alike; no more than two 
misty sunsets are alike—the color and 
even the form of the town you eall ugly 
are a matter of the season of the year, 
and of the time of day, and of the light 
and air. The ugly town is like an end- 
less gallery that you can walk through, 
from year-end to year-end, never seeing 
the same canvas twice, no matter how 
much you There’s the 
pathos of it! And isn’t it the same with 
With the characters of all of 
us, just as it is with our faces? No 
face the same for two succes- 


may want to— 


people ? 


remains 
sive days— -” 

“Tt don’t?” Colonel Fliteroft (colonel 
in the war with Mexico) interrupted, 
with an explosive and rueful ineredulity. 
“Well, I'd like to—” Second thoughts 
came to him almost immediately, and, as 
much out of gallantry as through discre- 
tion, fearing that he might be taken 
as thinking of one at home, he relapsed 
into silence. 

Not so with the others. It was as if a 
firecracker had been dropped into a sleep- 
ing poultrvy-yard. Least of all could Mr. 
Arn contain himself. At the top of his 
vu.ce (necessarily) he agreed with Roger 

-who presently stole away—that faces 
changed, but not only from day to day, 
and not because of ght and air and 
such things: faces changed from hour 
to hour, he shouted, and from minute 
to minute, through the hideous stimu- 
lus of hypocrisy! 
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Mr. Arp’s voice had risen to an acrid 
triumphaney, when it suddenly faltered, 
relapsed to a murmur, and then to a 
stricken silence, as a tall, fat man of 
overpowering aspect irascibly threw open 
the outer door, near by, and crossed the 
lobby to the clerk’s desk. An awe fell 
upon the sages with this advent. They 
were hushed, and after a movement in 
their chairs, with a strange effect of 
huddling, sat disconcerted and atten- 
tive, like schoolboys at the entrance of 
the master. 

The personage had a big, fat, pink 
face and a heavily undershot jaw, what 
whitish beard he wore following his 
double chin somewhat after the manner 
displayed in the portraits of Henry the 
Righth. His eyes, very bright under 
puffed upper lids, were intolerant and 
insultingly penetrating, despite their 
small size. Their irritability held a 
kind of hotness, and yet the personage 
exuded frost, not of the weather, all about 
him. You could not imagine man or 
angel daring to greet this being genially 
—socner throw a kiss to Mount Pilatus! 

“Mr. Brown,” he said, with ponderous 
hostility, in a bull bass, to the clerk— 
the kind of voice which would have 
made an express-train leave the track 
and go round the other way— “Do 
you hear me?” 

“Oh yes, Judge,” the clerk replied, 
swiftly, in tones as unlike those which 
he used for strange transients as a col- 
lector’s voice in his lady-love’s ear is 
unlike that which he propels at delin- 
quents. 

“Tio you see that snow?” asked the 
personage, threateningly. 

“Yes, Judge.” Mr. Brown essayed a 
placative smile. “ Yes, indeed, Judge 
Pike.” 

“TIas your employer, the manager of 
this hotel, seen that snow?” pursued the 
personage, with a gesture of unspeakably 
solemn menace. 

“Yes, sir. I think so. Yes, sir.” 

“Do you think he fully understands 
that I am the proprietor of this 
building ?” 

“ Certainly, Judge, cer—” 

“You will inform him that I do not 
intend to be discommoded by his negli- 
gence as I pass to my offices. Tell him 
from me that unless he keeps the side- 
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walks in front of this hotel clear of snow 
I will cancel his lease. Their present 
condition is outrageous. Do you under- 
stand me¢ Outrageous! Do you hear?’ 

“Yes, Judge, I do so!” answered the 
clerk, hoarse with respect. “Ill see to 
it this minute, Judge Pike.” 

“You had _ better!” The personage 
turned himself about and began a grim 
progress toward the door by which he 
had entered, his eyes fixing themselves 
angrily upon the conclave by the window. 

Colonel Flitcroft essayed a smile, a 
faltering one. 

“Fine weather, Judge Pike,” he said, 
hopefully. 

There was no response of any kind. 
The undershot jaw became still more un- 
dershot and the intolerant eyes more in- 
tolerant. The personage made his opinion 
of the group disconcertingly plain, and 
the old boys understood that he knew 
them for a worthless lot of senile loaf- 
ers, as great a nuisance in his building 
as was the snow without; and much too 
evident was his unspoken threat to see 
that the manager cleared them out of 
there before long. 

He nodded curtly to the only man of 
substance among them, Jonas Tabor, and 
shut the door behind him with majestic 
insult. He was Canaan’s millionaire. 

He was of those dynamic creatures who 
leave the haunting impression of their 
wills behind them, like the tails of Bo- 
Peep’s sheep, like the evil dead men have 
done; he left his intolerant image in the 
ether for a long time after he had gone, 
to confront and confound the aged men 
and hold them in deferential and humil- 
iated silence. Each of them was myste- 
riously lowered in his own estimation, 
and knew that he had been made to 
seem futile and foolish in the eyes of 
his fellows. They were all conscious, too, 
that the clerk had been acutely receptive 
of Judge Pike’s reading of them; that he 
was reviving from his own squelchedness 
through the later snubbing of the Colo- 
nel; also, that he might farther seek to 
recover his poise by an attack on them 
for cluttering up the office. 

Naturally, Jonas Tabor was the first to 
speak. “Judge Pike’s lookin’ mighty 
well,” he said, admiringly. 

“Yes, he is,” ventured Squire Bucka- 
lew, with deference; “mighty well.” 
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“Yes, sir,” echoed Peter Bradbury, 
“mighty well.” 

“He’s a man,” wheezed Uncle 
Joe Davey; “a great man, Judge Martin 
Pike, a great man!” 

ey his 
mind,” said the Colonel, who had grown 
red. “I noticed that he hardly 
us.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Mr. Bradbury corroborated, 
with an attempt at an amused laugh; “I 
noticed it too. Of course a man with all 
his cares and interests must git absent- 
minded now and then.” 

“Of course he does,” 


great 


expect he has considerable on 
very 


seemed to see 


said the Colonel. 
“ A man with all his responsibilities.” 

“ Yes, that’s so,” came a chorus of the 
brethren, finding comfort and reassurance 
as their voices and spirits began to re- 
cover from the blight. 

“There’s a party at the Judge’s to- 
night,” said Mr. Bradbury; “kind of a 
ball Mamie Pike’s givin’ for the young 
folks. Quite a doin’s, I hear.” 

“That’s another thing that’s ruining 
Canaan,” Mr. Arp declared morosely. 
“These entertainments they have nowa- 
days. Spend all the money out-of-town 


—band from Indianapolis, chicken salad 


and darky waiters from Chicago! And 
what I want to know is: What’s this town 
goin’ to do about the nigger question ?” 

“What about it?’ asked Mr. Davey, 
belligerently. “ What about it?’ 

“What about it?’ Mr. Arp mocked, 
fiercely. “You'd better say what about 
it!” 

“Well, what?” maintained Mr. Davey, 
steadfastly. 

“T’ll bet there :-in’t any less than four 
thousand niggers in Canaan to-day!” 
Mr. Arp hammered the floor with his 
stick. “ Every last one of ’em criminals, 
and more comin’ in on every train!” 

“ No such a thing!” said Squire Buck- 
alew, living up to his bounden duty. 
“You look down the street. There’s the 
ten-forty-five comin’ in now. [I'll bet 
~ou a straight five-cent Peek-a-Boo cigar 
there ain’t ary nigger on the whole train, 
except the sleepin’-car porters.” 

“What kind of a way to argue is 
that?” demanded Mr. Arp, hotly. “ Bet- 
tin’ ain’t proof, is it? Besides, that’s 
the through express from the East.- I 
meant trains from the South.” 

“You didn’t say so!” retorted Bucka- 


lew, triumphantly. “Stick to your bet, 
Eskew, stick to your bet!” 

“ My bet!” cried the outraged Eskew. 
“ Who offered to bet ?” 

“You did,” 
perfect 
others 


replied the Squire, with 
assurance and sincerity. The 
supported him in the heartiest 
spirit of on-with-the-dance, and war and 
joy were unconfined. 

A decrepit hack or two, a couple of 
old-fashioned surreys and a few “ cut- 
unders ” drove by, bearing the newly ar- 
rived and their valises; the hotel omnibus 
depositing several commercial travellers 
at the door. A solitary figure came from 
the station on foot, and when it appeared 
within fair range of the window, Uncle 
Joe Davey, who had but hovered on the 
flanks of the combat, first removed 
spectacles and wiped them, as though dis- 
trusting the vision they offered him; then, 
replacing them, scanned anew the ap- 
proaching figure and uttered a smoth- 
ered cry. 

“My Lord 
“What’s this? Look there!” 

They looked. A truce came inyolun- 
tarily, and they sat in paralytie silence 
as the figure made its stately and sensa- 
tional progress along Main Street. 

Not only the aged men were smitten. 
Men shovelling snow from the pavements 
stopped suddenly in their labors; two 
women, talking busily on a door-step, 
were stilled and remained in frozen at- 
titudes as it passed; a grocer’s clerk, 
crossing the pavement, carrying a heavily 
laden basket to his delivery-wagon, halted 
half-way as the figure came near, and 
then, making a pivot of his heels as it 
went by, behaved toward it as does the 
magnetic needle to the pole. 

It was that of a tall gentleman, cheer- 
fully, though somewhat with ennut, en- 
during his nineteenth winter. His long 
and slender face he wore smiling be- 
neath an accurately cut plaster of dark 
hair cornicing his forehead, a fashion fol- 
lowed by many youths of that year. This 
perfect bang was shown under a round 
black hat whose rim was so small as al- 
most to be not there at all; and the head 
was supported by a waxy white sea-wall 
of collar, rising three inches above the 
blue billows of a puffed cravat, upon 
which floated a large hollow pearl. His 
ulster, sporting a big cape at the shoul- 


iis 


A’mighty!” he gasped. 
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cers and a tasselled hood over the cape, 


was of a rough Scotch cloth, patterned 
in faint gray-and-white squares the size 
of baggage-checks, and it was so long 
that the skirts trailed in the snow. His 
legs were lost in the accurately creased, 
voluminous garments that were the 
tailor’s canny reaction from the tight 
trousers with which the ’Eighties had be- 
gun: they were, in color, a palish russet, 
broadly striped with gray, and in size 
surpassed the milder spirit of fashion so 
far that they permitted a liberal knee- 
action to take place almost without super- 
ficial effect. Upon his feet glistened long 
shoes, shaped, save for the heels, like 
sharp racing-shells; these were partially 
protected by tan-colored low gaiters with 
flat, shiny brown buttons. In one hand 
the youth swung a bone-handled walking- 
stick, perhaps an inch and a half in di- 
ameter; the other carried a yellow leather 
banjo-ease, upon the outer side of which 
glittered the embossed silver initials 
“FE. B.” He was smoking, but waiked 
with his head up, making use, however, 
of a gait at that time new to Canaan 

a seeming superbly irresponsible lounge 
engendering much motion of the shoul- 
ders, producing an effect of carelessness 
combined with independence—an effect 
which the innocent have been known to 
hail as an unconscious one. 

He looked about him as he came, 
smilingly, with an expression of princely 
amusement,—as an elderly cabinet min- 
ister, say, strolling about a village where 
he had spent some months in his youth— 
a hamlet which he had then thought 
large and imposing, but which, being re- 
visited after years of glory in the metrop- 
olis, appeals to his whimsy and his pity. 
The youth’s glanee at the court-house 
unmistakably: said: “Ah, I reeall that 
odd little box. I thought it quite 
large in the days before I became what 
IT am now, and I dare say the good 
townsfolk still think it an imposing 
structure!” With everything in sight 
he’ deigned to be amused, especially with 
the old faces in the National House 
windows. To these he waved his stick 
with airy graciousness. 

“My soul!” said Mr. Davey. “It 
seems to know some of us!” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Arp, his voice re- 
covered, “and 7 know it!” 


“You do?” exclaimed the Colonel. 

“T do, and so do you. It’s Fanny 
Louden’s boy ’Gene, come home for his 
Christmas holidays.” 

By George! you’re right,” cried Flit- 
croft. “I recognize him now.” 

“But what’s the matter with him?’ 
asked Mr. Bradbury, eagerly. “ Has he 
joined some patent-medicine troupe ?” 

“ Not a bit,” replied Eskew. “ He went 
East to college last fall.” 

“Do they make the boys wear them 
clothes?” persisted Bradbury. “Is it 
some kind of a uniform ?”’ 

“T don’t care what it is,” said Jonas 
Tabor. “If I was Henry Louden, I 
wouldn’t let him wear it around here.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t, wouldn’t you, 
Jonas?” Mr. Arp employed the accents 
of sareasm. “I'd like to see Henry 
Louden try to interfere with ’Gene 
Bantry. Fanny’d lock the old fool up 
in the cellar!” 

The lofty vision lurched out of view. 

“T reckon,” said the Colonel, leaning 
forward to see the last of it—“I reckon 
Henry Louden’s about the saddest case 
of abused stepfather I ever saw.” 

“Tt’s his own fault,” said Mr. Arp, 
“twice not havin’ sense enough not to 
marry! Him with a son of his own, too!” 

“ Yes,” assented the Colonel, “ marry- 
in’ a widow with a son of her own, and 
that widow Fanny!” 

“ Wasn’t it just the same with her first 
husband—Bantry ?” Mr. Davey asked, not 
for information, as he immediately an- 
swered himself. “You bet it was! 
Didn’t she always rule the roost? Yes, 
she did! She made a god of ’Gene from 
the day he was born. Bantry’s house 
was run for him like Louden’s is now.” 

“ And look,” exclaimed Mr. Arp, with 
satisfaction, “at the way he’s turned 
out!” 

“Te ain’t turned out at all yet; he’s 
too young,” . ic “uckalew. “ Besides, 
clothes don’t ma he man!” 

“Wasn’t he suwkin’ a cigareet!” cried 
Eskew, triumphantly. This was final. 

“Tt’s a pity Henry Louden can’t do 
something for his own son,” said Mr. 
Bradbury. “Why doesn’t he send him 
away to college?” 

“Fanny won’t let him,” chuckled Mr. 
Arp, malevolently. “Takes all their 
spare change to keep "Gene there in 
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style. 1 don’t blame her. ’*Gene certain- 

y acts the fool, but that Joe Louden 
s the orneriest boy I ever saw in a 
wnery worldful!” 

“ He always was kind of mischeevous,” 
admitted Buckalew. “I don’t think he’s 
mean, though, and it does seem kind of 
not just right that Joe’s father’s money 

Bantry didn’t leave anything to speak 
of—has to go keepin’ "Gene on the fat 
of the land, with Joe gittin’ up at half 
past four to carry papers, and him goin’ 
on nineteen years old.” 

“°*T’s all he’s fit for!” exclaimed Es- 
kew. “ He’s low down, I tell ye! Ain’t 
it only last week Judge Pike caught him 
shootin’ craps with Pike’s nigger driver 


and some other nigger hired men in the 
alley back of Pike’s barn!” 

Mr. Schindlinger, the retired grocer, 
one of the silent members, corroborated 
Eskew’s information. “TI heert dot, too,” 
he gave forth, in his fat voice. “ Ent 
he blays dominoes putty often in der 
room back off Louie Farbach’s _ tsa- 
loon. I see him myself. Putty often. 
Blayin’ fer a leedle money—mit loaf- 
ers! Loafers!” 

- Pretty outlook for the Loudens!” said 
Eskew Arp, much pleased. “One boy 
a plum fool and dressed like it—the other 
gone to the dogs already!” 

“What could you expect Joe to be? 
Buckalew. “ What 
chance has he ever had? As long as I 
can remember, Fanny’s made him fetch 
and earry for "Gene. ’Gene’s had every- 
thing, all the fancy clothes, all the pocket- 
money—and now college!” 

“You ever hear that boy Joe talk 
polities?” asked Uncle Joe Davey, cross- 
ing a cough with a chuckle. “ His head’s 
so full of schemes for running this town, 
and the State too, it’s a wonder it don’t 
bust! Henry Louden told me he’s seen 
Joe set around and study by the hour 
how to save three million dollars for 
the State in two years.” 

* And the best he can do for himself,” 
added Eskew, “is deliverin’ the Morning 
Tocsin on a second-hand Star bicycle and 
gamblin’ with niggers and riffraff! None 
of the nice young folks invite him to 
their doin’s any more.” 

“That’s because he’s got so shabby he 
quit goin’ with ’em,” said Buckalew. 

“ No, it ain’t,” snapped Mr. Arp. “It’s 


” 


retorted Squire 
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He’s no 
more’n a town outeast. There ain’t ary 


because he’s So low-down ! 
one of the girls ‘ll have a thing to do with 
him, except that rip-rarin’ tomboy next 
door to Loudens’, and the others don’t 
have much to do with her, neither, I can 
tell ve! That Arie Tabor 

Colonel Fliteroft caught him surrep 
titiously by the arm. “’Sh! Eskew,” 
he whispered. “ Look out what you’re 
sayin’!” 

“You needn’t mind me,” Jonas Tabor 
spoke up, crisply. “I washed my hands 
of all responsibility for Roger’s branch 
of the family long ago. Never was one 
of ’em had the energy or brains to make 
a decent livin’, beginning with Roger; 
not one worth his salt! I set Roger’s 
son up in business, and all the’*return 
he ever made me was to go into bank- 
ruptey and take to drink, till he died 
a sot, like his wife did of shame. I done 
all I could when I handed him over my 
store, and I never expect to lift a finger 
for ’em again. Ariel Tabor’s my grand- 
niece, but she don’t act like it, and you 
can say anything you like about her for 
what I care! The last time I spoke to 
her was a year and a half ago, and | 
don’t reckon I'll ever trouble to again.” 

“Tlow was that, Jonas?” quickly in- 
quired Mr. Davey, who, being the oldest 
of the party, was the most curious. 
“ What happened ?” 

“ She was out in the street, up on that 


high bicycle of Joe Louden’s. He was 


teachin’ her to ride, and she was settin’ 
on it like a man does. I stopped and 
told her she wasn’t respectable! Sixteen 
years old, going on seventeen!” 

“ What did she say ?” 

“Laughed,” said Jonas, his voice be- 
coming louder as the recital of his 
wrongs renewed their sting in his soul. 
“ Laughed!” 

“ Whai did you do?” 

“T went up to her and told her she 
wasn’t a decent girl and shook the wheel.” 
Mr. Tabor illustrated by seizing the lapels 
of Joe Davey and shaking him. “I told 
her if her grandfather had any spunk 
she’d git an old-fashioned hiding for be- 
having that way! And I shook the wheel 
again.” Here Mr. Tabor, forgetting, in 
the wrath incited by the recollection, that 
he had not to do with an inanimate ob- 
ject, swung the gasping and helpless Mr. 
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Davey rapidly back and forth in his 
chair. “1 shook it good and hard!” 
“What did she do then?” 

Peter Bradbury. 

“Fell off on me,” replied Jonas, vio- 
lently. “On purpose!” 

“T wisht she’d killed ye,” said Mr. 
Davey, in a choking voice, as, released, 
he sank back in his chair. 

“On purpose!” 


asked 


“ And 
smashed a new straw hat I hadn’t had 
three months! All to pieces! So it 
couldn’t be fixed!” 


repeated Jonas. 


“And then what?’ pursued Bradbury. 

“She ran,” replied Jonas, bitterly. 
“Ran! And Joe Louden—Joe Louden—” 
He paused and gulped. 

“What did he do?’ Peter leaned for- 
ward in his chair eagerly. 

The narrator of the outrage gulped 
again, and opened and shut his mouth 
before responding. 

“Te said if I didn’t pay for a broken 
spoke on his wheel he’d have to sue me!” 

No one inquired if Jonas had paid, 
and Jonas said no more. The recollee- 
tion of his wrongs, together with the 
illustrative violence offered to Mr. Davey, 
had been too much for him. He sank 
back, panting, in his chair, his hands 
fluttering nervously over his heart, and 
close d his eyes. 

“T wonder why,” ruminated Mr. Brad- 
bury,—‘“I wonder why ’Gene Bantry 
walked up from the deepo. Don’t seem 
much like his style. Should think he’d 
of rode up in a hack.” 
“Sho!” said Unele Joe Davey, his 

“Tle wanted to walk 
up past Judge Pike’s, to see if there 
wasn’t a show of Mamie’s bein’ at the 
window, and give her a chance to look 
at that college uniform and _ banjo-box 
and new walk of his.” 

Mr. Arp had begun to show signs of 
uneasiness, 

“T’'d like mighty well to know,” he 
said, shifting round in his chair, “ if 
there’s anybody here that’s be’n able to 
answer the question I pui yesterday, 
just before we went home. You all 
tried to, but I didn’t hear anything I 
could consider anyways near even a 
fair argument.” 

“Who tried to?” asked 
sharply, sitting up straight. 
question ?” 


breath recovered. 


Buckalew, 
“ What 


“ What proof can you bring me,” began 
Mr. Arp, deliberately, “that we folks, 
modernly, ain’t more degenerate than the 
ancient Komans?”’ 


CHAPTER II 
A RESCUE 
AIN STREET, already muffled by 
the snow, added to its quietude 
a frozen hush where the wonder-bearing 
youth pursued his 
white, straight way. 


course along its 
None was there 
in whom impertinence overmastered as- 
tonishment, or who recovered from the 
sight in time to jeer with effect; no 
“Trab’s Boy” gathered courage to enact 
in the thoroughfare a scene of mockery 
and of joy. Leaving business at a tem- 
porary standstill behind him, Mr. Bantry 
swept his long coat steadily over the 
snow and soon emerged upon that part of 
the street where the mart gave way to the 
home. The comfortable houses stood 
pleasantly back from the street, with 
plenty of lawn and shrubbery about them; 
and often, along the picket fences, the 
laden branches of small cedars, bending 
low with their burden, showered the 
young man’s swinging shoulders glitter- 
ingly as he brushed by. 

And now that expression he wore—the 
indulgent amusement of a man of the 
world—began to disintegrate and show 
signs of change. It became finely grave, 
as of a high conventionality, lofty, as- 
sured and mannered, as he approached 
the Pike Mansion. (The remotest 
stranger must at once perceive that the 
Canaan papers could not have called 
it otherwise without pain.) 

It was a big, smooth-stone-faced house, 
product of the ’Seventies, frowning un- 
der an outrageously insistent Mansard, 
capped by a cupola, and staring out of 
long windows overtopped with “ orna- 
mental” slabs. Two cast-iron deer, 
painted death- gray, twins of the same 
mould, stood on opposite sides of the 
front walk, their backs toward it and 
each other, their bodies in profile to the 
street, their necks bent, however, so 
that they gazed upon the passer - by 
—yet gazed without emotion. Two 


large, calm dogs guarded the top of 
the steps leading to the front door; 
they also were twins and of the same 
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teresting metal, though honored be- 
nd the deer by coats of black paint 
d shellac. It was to be remarked 
t these dogs were of no distinguishable 
cies or breed, yet they were unmis- 
kably dogs; the dullest must have rec- 
enized them as such at a glance, which 
vas, perhaps, enough. It was a hideous 
house, important-looking, cold, yet harsh- 
vy aggressive, a house whose exterior 
provoked a shuddering guess of the brass 
lambrequins and plush fringes within; 
: solid house, obviously—nay, blatantly— 
the residence of the principal citizen, 
whom it had grown to resemble, as is 
the impish habit of houses; and it sat 
ip the middle of its flat acre of snowy 
lawn like a rich, fat man enraged and 
sitting straight up in bed to swear. 
And yet there was one charming thing 
‘ut this ugly house. Some workmen 


were enclosing a large side-porch with 
heavy canvas, evidently for festal pur- 
poses. Looking out from between two 
strips of the canvas was the rosy and 
delicate face of a pretty girl, smiling 
upon Eugene Bantry as he passed. It 
was an obviously pretty face, all the 
youth and prettiness there for your very 
first glance; elaborately pretty, like the 
splendid profusion of hair about and 
above it—amber-colored hair, upon which 
so much time had been spent that a 
circle of large, round curls rose above 
the mass of it like golden bubbles tip- 
ping a coronet. 

The girl’s fingers were pressed thought- 
fully against her chin as Eugene strode 
into view; immediately her eyes widened 
and brightened. He swung along the 
fence with the handsomest appearance of 
unconsciousness, until he reached a point 
nearly opposite her. Then he turned his 
head, as if haphazardly, and met her eyes. 
At once she threw out her hand toward 
him, waving him a greeting—a gesture 
which, as her fingers had been near her 
lips, was a little like throwing a kiss. 
He crooked an elbow and with a one- 
two-three military movement removed his 
small-brimmed hat, extended it to full 
arm’s length at the shoulder-level, re- 
turned it to his head with Life-Guard 
precision. This was also new to Canaan. 
He was letting Mamie Pike have it all 
at once. 

The impression was as large as he could 
Vor. CXI.—No. 661.—2 
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have desired. She remained at the open- 
ing in the canvas and watched him until 
he wagged his shoulders round the next 
corner and disappeared into a _ cross- 
street. As for Eugene, he was calm with 
a great calm, and very red. 

He had not covered a great distance, 
however, before his gravity was replaced 
by his former smiling look of the landed 
gentleman amused by the innocent pas- 
times of the peasants, though there was 
no one in sight but a woman sweeping 
some snow from the front steps of a 
cottage, and she, not perceiving him, re- 
tired indoors without knowing her loss. 
He had come to a thinly built part of the 
town, the perfect quiet of which made 
the sound he heard, as he opened the 
picket gate of his own home, all the more 
startling. It was a scream—loud, fran- 
tie, and terror-stricken. 

Eugene stopped, with the gate half 
open. 

Out of the winter skeleton of a grape- 
arbor at one side of the four-square brick 
house a brown-faced girl of seventeen 
precipitated herself through the air in 
the midst of a shower of torn card- 
board which she threw before her as she 
leaped. She lit upon her toes and headed 
for the gate at top speed, pursued by a 
pale young man whose thin arms strove 
spasmodically to reach her. Scattering 
snow behind them, hair flying, the pair 
sped on like two tattered branches be- 
fore a high wind; for, as they came 
nearer Eugene (of whom, in the tensity 
of their flight, they took no _ note), 
it was to be seen that both were so shab- 
bilv dressed as to be almost ragged. 
There was a brown patch upon the 
girl’s faded skirt at the knee; the short- 
ness of the garment indicating its age 
to be something over three years, as well 
as permitting the knowledge to become 
more general than befitting that her cot- 
ton stockings had been clumsily darned 
in several places. Her pursuer was in as 
evil case: his trousers displayed a tend- 
ency to fringedness at pocket and heel; 
his coat, blowing open as he ran, threw 
pennants of torn lining to the breeze, and 
made it too plain that there were but 
three buttons on his waistcoat. 

The girl ran beautifully, but a fleeter 
foot was behind her, and though she 
dodged and evaded like a creature of the 
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woods, the reaching hand fell upon the 
loose sleeve of her red blouse, nor fell 
lightly. She gave a wrench of frenzy; 
the antique blouse refused the strain; 
parted at the shoulder seam so thoroughly 
that the whole sleeve came away,—but not 
to its owner’s release, for she had been 
brought round by the jerk, so that, agile 
as she had shown herself, the pursuer 
threw an arm about her neck, before she 
could twist away, and held her. 

There was a sharp struggle, as short 
as it was fierce. Neither of these ex- 
traordinary wrestlers spoke. They fought. 
Victory hung in the balance for perhaps 
four seconds; then the girl was thrown 
heavily upon her back, in such a turmoil 
of snow that she seemed to be the mere 
nucleus of a white comet. She struggled 
to get up, plying knee and elbow with 
a very anguish of determination; but her 
opponent held her, pinioned both her 
wrists with one hand, and with the other 
rubbed great handfuls of snow into her 
face, sparing neither mouth nor eyes. 

“You will!” he cried. “ You will tear 
up my pictures! A dirty trick, and you 
get washed for it!” 

Half suffocated, choking, gasping, she 
still fought on, squirming and kicking 
with such spirit that the pair of them 
appeared to the beholder like figures of 
mist writhing in a fountain of snow. 

More violence was to mar the peace of 
morning. Unexpectedly attacked from 
the rear, the conqueror was seized by the 
nape of the neck and one wrist, and jerk- 
ed to his feet, simultaneously receiving 
a succession of kicks from his assailant. 
Prompted by an entirely natural curi- 
osity, he essayed to turn his head to see 
who this might be, but a twist of his 
forearm and the pressure of strong fin- 
gers under his ear constrained him to 
remain as he was; therefore, abandon- 
ing resistance, and, oddly enough, ac- 
cepting without comment the indi¢ation 
that his captor desired to remain for 
the moment incognito, he resorted calm- 
ly to explanations. 

“She tore up a picture of mine,” he 
said, receiving the punishment without 
apparent emotion. “ She seemed to think 
because she’d drawn it herself she had 
a right to.” ‘ 

There was a slight whimsical droop 
at the corner of his mouth as he spoke, 


which might have been thought chara 
teristic of him. He was an odd-looki: 
boy, not ill-made, though very thin a: 
not tall. His pallor was clear and ev 
as though constitutional; the featur 
were delicate, almost childlike, but th: 
were very slightly distorted, throu; 
nervous habit, to an expression at on 
wistful and humorous; one eyebrow was 
shade higher than the other, one side 
the mouth slightly drawn down; the e) 
lids twitched a little, habitually; the fi 
blue eyes themselves were almost comic: 
ly reproachful—the look of a puppy w! 
thinks you would not have beaten him 
if you had known what was in his heart 
All of this was in the quality of his voic: 
too, as he said to his invisible captor, 
with an air of detachment from any pe! 
sonal feeling: 

“What peculiar shoes you wear! | 
don’t think I ever felt any so pointed 
before !” 

The rescuing “knight took no thought 
of offering to help the persecuted damsel 
to arise; instead, he tightened his grip 
upon the prisoner’s neck until, per 
force, water—not tears—started from the 





latter’s eyes. 

“You miserable little muff,” said the 
conqueror, “ what the devil do you mean, 
making this scene on our front lawn?” 

“Why, it’s Eugene!” exclaimed the 
helpless one. “ They didn’t expect you 
till to-night. When did you get in?” 

“ Just in time to give you a lesson, my 
buck,” replied Bantry, grimly. “In good 
time for that, my playful stepbrother!” 

He began to twist the other’s wrist 
—a treatment of bone and ligament 
in the application of which school- 
boys and even Freshmen are often adept. 
Eugene made the torture acute and 
seemed to enjoy the work. Suddenly 
—without any manner of warning—he 
received an astounding blow upon the left 
ear, which half-stunned him for the mo- 
ment, and sent his hat flying and himself 
reeling, so great was the surprise and 
shock of it. It was not a slap, not an 
open-handed push, nothing like it, but 
a fierce, well-delivered blow from a clench- 
ed fist with the shoulder behind it, and 
it was the girl who had given it. 

“Don’t you dare to touch Joe!” she 
cried, passionately. “Don’t you lay a 
finger on him.” 
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Fyrious and red, he staggered round 

look at her. 

‘You wretched little wildeat, what do 
mean by that!” he broke out. 

“Don’t you touch Joe!” she panted. 

Don’t you—” Her breath caught and 

re was a break in her voice as 
faced him. She could not finish 

e repetition of that ery, “Don’t you 

ich Joe!” 

But there was no break in the spirit, 
passion of protection which had 

ilt the blow. Both boys looked at her, 

ething aghast. 





She stood before them, trembling with 
ge and shivering with cold in the sud- 
n wind which had come up. Her hair 
id fallen and blew across her streaming 
ce in brown witch-wisps; one of the ill- 
rned stockings had come down and 
hung about her shoe in folds full of snow; 
he arm which had lost its sleeve was 
bare and wet; thin as the arm of a 
srowing boy, it shook convulsively, and 
was red from shoulder to clenched fist. 
She was covered with snow. Mists of 
white drift blew across her, mercifully 
half veiling her. 

Eugene recovered himself. He swung 
round upon his heel, restored his hat to 
his head with precision, picked up his 
stick and touched the banjo-case with it. 

“Carry that into the house,” he said, 
indifferently, to his stepbrother. 

“Don’t you do it!” said the girl, hotly, 
between her chattering teeth. 

Eugene turned toward her, wearing the 
sharp edge of a smile. Not removing 
his eyes from her face, he produced with 
deliberation a flat silver box from a 
pocket, took therefrom a cigarette, re- 
placed the box, extracted a smaller silver 
box from another pocket, shook out of 
it a match, slowly lit the cigarette—this 
in a splendid silence, which he finally 
broke to say languidly, but with par- 
ticular distinctness, 

“ Ariel Tabor, go home!” 

The girl’s teeth stopped chattering, her 
lips remaining parted; she shook the hair 
out of her eyes and stared at him as if 
she did not understand, but Joe Louden, 
who had picked up the banjo-case obe- 
diently, burst into cheerful laughter. 

“That’s it, ’Gene,” he cried, gayly. 
“That’s the way to talk to her!” 

“Stow it, you young cub,” replied 
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Eugene, not turning to him. “Do you 
think I’m trying to be amusing ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
‘ stow it,’?” Joe began, “ but if—” 

“T mean,” interrupted the other, not 
relaxing his faintly smiling stare at the 
girl—“ I mean that Ariel Tabor is to 
go home. Really, we can’t have this kind 
of thing occurring upon our front lawn!” 

The flush upon her wet cheeks deep- 
ened and became dark; even her arm 
grew redder as she gazed back at him. 
in his eyes was patent his complete 
realization of the figure she cut, of this 
bare arm, of the strewn hair, of the 
fallen stocking, of the ragged shoulder 
of her blouse, of her patched short skirt, 
of the whole dishevelled little figure. He 
was the master of the house, and he was 
sending her home as ill-behaved children 
are sent home by neighbors. 

The immobile, amused superiority of 
this proprietor of silver boxes, this wearer 
of strange and brilliant garments, be- 
came slightly intensified as he pointed 
to the fallen, sleeve, a rag of red and 
snow, lying near her feet. 

“You might take that with you?” he 
said, interrogatively. 

Her gaze had not wandered in meeting 
his, but at this her eyelashes began to 
wink uncontrollably, her chin to tremble. 
She bent over the sleeve and picked it 
up, before Joe Louden, who had started 
toward her, could do it for her. Then 
turning, her head still bent so that her 
face was hidden from both of them, she 
ran out of the gate. 

“Do go!” Joe called after her, vehe- 
mently. “Go! Just to show what a fool 
you are to think ’Gene’s in earnest!” 

He would have followed, but his step- 
brother caught him by the arm. “ Don’i 
stop her.” said Eugene. “ Can’t you tell 
when I am in earnest, you bally muff!” 

“T know you are,” returned the other, 
in a low voice. “TI didn’t want her to 
think so for your sake.” 

“Thousands of thanks!” said Eugene, 
airily. “You are a wise young judge! 
She couldn’t stay—in that state, could 
she? I sent her for her own good.” 

“She could have gone in the house 
and your mother might have loaned her 
a jacket,” returned Joe, swallowing. 
“You had no business to make her go 
out in the street like that!” 
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Eugene laughed. “There isn’t a soul 
in sight-—and there, she’s all right now. 
She’s home.” 

Ariel had run along the fence until 
she came to the next gate, which opened 
upon a walk leading to a shabby, mean- 
dering old house of one story, with a 
very long; low porch, once painted white, 
running the full length of the front. 
Ariel sprang upon the porch and disap- 
peared within the house. 

Joe stood looking after her, his eye- 
lashes winking as had hers. “You 
oughtn’t to have treated her that way,” 
he said, huskily. 

Eugene laughed again. “ How were 
you treating her when I came up? You 
bully. her all you want to yourself, but 
nobody else must say even a fatherly 
word to her!” 

“ That wasn’t bullying, 
“ We fight all the time.” 

“Mais oui!” assented Eugene. 
fancy!” 

“ What?” said the other, blankly. 

“Pick up that banjo-case again and 
come on,” commanded Mr. Bantry, tart- 
ly. “ Where’s the mater?” 

Joe stared at him. “ Where’s what?” 

“The mater!” was the frowning reply. 

“Oh yes, I know!” said Joe, looking 
at his stepbrother curiously. “I’ve seen 
it in stories. She’s up-stairs. You'll be 
a surprise. Youre wearing lots of 
clothes, ’Gene.” 

“TJ suppose it will seem so to Canaan,” 
returned the other, weariedly. “ Gov- 
ernor feeling fit?” 

“T never saw him,” Joe replied; then 
caught himself. “Oh, I see what you 
mean! Yes, he’s all right.” 

They had come into the hall, and Eu- 
gene was removing the long coat, while 
his stepbrether looked at him thought- 
fully, 

“’Gene,” asked the latter, in a soft- 
ened » voice, “have you seen Mamie 
Pike yet ?” 

“You will find, my young friend,” re- 
sponded Mr. Bantry, “if you ever go 
about much, outside of Canaan, that 
ladies’ names are not supposed to be 
mentioned indiscriminately.” 

“Tt’s only,” said Joe, “that I wanted 
to say that there’s a dance at their house 
to-night. i suppose you'll be going?” 

“Certainly. Are you?” 


, 


’ explained Joe. 


“T 


Both knew that the question was need 
less; but Joe answered gently: 

“Oh no, of coursé not,” « He leaned 
over and fumbled w th one-foot as if t 
fasten a loosé shoe-string. “She would 
n’t be very. likely to ask me.” 

“ Well, what about it?” 

“Only that—that Arie Tabor’s going.” 

“Indeed!” -Eugene paused on _ th 
stairs,- which he had begun to ascend. 
“Very interesting.” 

“T.thought,” continued Joe, hopefully, 
straightening up to look at him, “ thai 
maybe you’d dance with her. I don’t 
believe many will ask her—I’m afraid 
they won’t—and if you would, even only 
once, it would kind of make up for ”—he 
faltered—“ for out there,” he finished, 
nodding his head in the direction of 
the gate. 

If Eugene vouchsafed any reply, it was 
lost in a loud, shrill ery from above, as a 
small, intensely nervous-looking woman 
in blue silk ran half-way down the stairs 
to meet him and caught him tearfully 
in her arms. 

“Dear old mater!” said Eugene. 

Joe went out of the front door quickly. 


>] 


CHAPTER III 
OLD HOPES 


HE door which Ariel had entered 

opened upon a narrow hall, and down 
this she ran to her own room, passing, 
with head averted, the entrance to the 
broad, low-ceilinged chamber that had 
served Roger Tabor as a studio for al- 
most fifty years. He was sitting there 
now, in a _ hopeless and disconsolate 
attitude, with his back toward the 
double doors, which were open, and had 
been open since their hinges had begun 
to give way. when Ariel was a child. 
Hearing her step, he called her name 
but did not turn; and receiving no an- 
swer, sighed faintly as he heard her own 
door close upon her. 

Then, as his eyes wandered about the 
many canvases which leaned against the 
dingy walls, he sighed again. Usually 
they showed the brown backs, but to-day 
he had turned them all to face outward. 
Twilight, sunset, moonlight (the court- 
house in moonlight), dawn, morning, 
noon (Main Street at noon), high sum- 
mer, first spring, réd autumn, midwinter, 
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HE WAS SITTING THERE—HOPELESS, DISCONSOLATI 




















all were there, illimitably detailed, 

irked to a smoothness like a glaze, and 

lovingly done with unthinkable labor. 

And there were “Italian Flower- 
Sellers,” damsels with careful hair, two 
figures together, one blonde, the other 
as brunette as lampblack, the blonde— 

pink satin and blue slippers—leaning 
against a pillar and smiling over the 
golden coins for which she had exchanged 
her posies; the brunette seated at her 
feet, weeping upon an unsold bouquet. 
There were red-sashed “ Fisher Lads” 
wading with butterfly-nets on their shoul- 
ders; there was a “Tying the Ribbon 

n Pussy’s Neck”; there were portraits 
in oil and petrifactions in crayon, done 
as hard and tight as the purses of those 
who had refused to accept them, leaving 
them upon their maker’s hands because 
the likeness had failed. 

After a time the old man got up, went 
to his easel near a window, and sighing 
igain, began patiently to work upon one 
f these failures—a portrait, in oil, of 

savage old lady, which he was doing 
from a photograph. The expression of 
the mouth and the shape of the nose 
had not pleased her descendants and the 
beneficiaries under the will, and it was 
upon the images of these features that 
Roger labored. He leaned far forward, 
with his face close to the canvas, holding 
his brushes after the Spencerian fashion, 
working steadily through the afternoon, 
and, when the light grew dimmer, lean- 
ing closer to his canvas to see. When 
it had become almost dark in the room, 
he lit a student-lamp with a green glass 
shade, and placing it upon a table beside 
him, continued to paint. Ariel’s voice 
interrupted him at last. 

“Tt’s quitting-time, grandfather,” she 
called, gently, from the doorway be- 
hind him. 

He sank back in his chair, con- 
scious for the first time how tired he 
had grown. “I suppose so,” he said, 
“though it seemed to me that I was just 
getting my hand in.” His eyes bright- 
ened for a moment. “I declare, I be- 
lieve I’ve caught it a great deal better. 
Come and look, Ariel. Doesn’t it seem 
to you that I’m getting it? Those pearly 
shadows in the flesh—” 

“T’m sure of it. Those people ought 
to be very proud to have it.” She came 
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to him quietly, took the palette and 
brushes from his hands and began to 
clean them, standing in the shadow be- 
hind him. “ It’s too good for them.” 

“T wonder if it is,” he said, slowly, 
leaning forward and curving his hands 
about his eyes so as to shut off every- 
thing from his view except the canvas. 
“T wonder if it is!” he repeated. Then 
his hands dropped sadly in his lap, and 
he sank back again with infinite weari- 
ness. “ No, no, it isn’t! I always think 
they’re good when I’ve just finished them. 
I’ve been fooled that way all my life. 
They don’t look the same afterward.” 

“ They’re always beautiful,” she said, 
coftly. 

“ Ah, ah!” he sighed. 

“ Now, Roger!” she cried, with cheer- 
ful sharpness, continuing her work. 

“T know,” he said, with a plaintive 
laugh,“ I know. Sometimes I think 
that all my reward has been in the few 
minutes I’ve had just after finishing 
them. During those few minutes I seem 
to see in them all that I wanted to put 
in them; I see it because what I’ve been 
trying to express is still so warm in my 
own eyes that I seem to have put it on 
the canvas where I wanted it.” 

“ But you do,” she said. “ You do get 
it there.” 

“No,” he murmured, in return. “I 
never did. I got out some of the old 
ones when I came in this morning, some 
that I hadn’t looked at for years, and it’s 
the same with them. You can do it much 
better yourself—your sketches show it.” 

- No, no!” she protested, quickly. 

“Yes, they do; and I wondered if it was 
only because you were young. But those 
I did when I was young are almost the 
same as the ones I paint now. I haven’t 
learned much. There hasn’t been any one 
to show me! And you can’t learn from 
print, never! Yet I’ve grown in what I 
grown so that the world is full of 
beauty to me that I never dreamed of 
seeing when I began. But I can’t paint 
it—I ean’t get it on the canvas. Ah, I 
think I might have known how better 
if I hadn’t had to teach myself, if I 
could only have seen how some of the 
other fellows did their work. If I’d ever 
saved money to get away from Canaan 
—if I could have gone away from it 
and come back knowing how to paint it 
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—if I could have got to Paris for just 
one month! Paris—for just one month!” 

“Perhaps we will; you can’t tell what 
may happen.” It was always her reply 
to this ery of his. 

“ Paris—for just one month!” he re- 
peated, with infinite wistfulness, and 
then realizing what an old, old ery it 
was with him, he shook his head, impa- 
tiently sniffing out a laugh at himself, 
rose and went pottering about among the 
canvases, returning their faces to the 
wall, and railing at them mutteringly. 

“Whatever took me into it, I don’t 
know. I might have done something use- 
ful. But I couldn’t bring myself ever 
to consider doing anything else—I could- 
n’t bear ever to think of it! Lord for- 
give me, I even tried to encourage your 
father to paint. Perhaps he might as 
well, poor boy, as to have put all he’d 
made into buying Jonas out. Ah me! 
There you go, ‘ Flower-Girls’! Turn 
your silly faces to the wall and smile 
and cry there till ’'m gone and some- 
body throws you on a bonfire. J’ll never 
look at you again.” He paused, with the 
canvas half turned. “ And yet,” he went 
on, reflectively, “a man promised me 
thirty-five dollars for that picture once. 
I painted it to order, but he went away 
before I finished it, and never answered 
the letters I wrote him about it. I wish 
I had the money now—perhaps we could 
have more than two meals a day.” 

“We don’t need more,” said Ariel, 
scraping the palette attentively. “It’s 
healthier with only breakfast and sup- 
per. I think I’d rather have a new dress 
than dinner.” 

“T dare say you would,” the old man 
mused. “ You’re young—you’re young. 
What were you doirg all this after- 
noon, child ?”’ 

“In my room, trying to make over 
mamma’s wedding-dress for to-night.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“Ma:.ie Pike invited me to a dance 
at their house.” 

“Very well; I’m glad you’re going to 
be gay,” he said, not seeing the faintly 
bitter smile that came to her face. 

“T don’t think T’ll be very gay,” she 
answered. “T don’t know why I go—no- 
body ever asks me to dance.” 

“Why not?” he asked, with an old 


man’s astonishment. 


“T don’t know. Perhaps it’s becai 
1 don’t dress very well.” Then, as 
made a sorrowful gesture, she cut h 
off before he could speak. “ Oh, it is: 
altogether because we’re poor; it’s m 
I don’t know how to wear what I’ve o 
the way some girls do. I never ear 
much and—well, J’m not worry 
Roger! And I think I’ve done a go 
deal with mamma’s dress. It’s a \ 
grand dress. I wonder I never thoug 
of wearing it until to-day. I may be” 
she laughed and blushed—“I may be t 
belle of the ball—who knows!” 

“You'll want me to walk over with y: 
and come for you afterwards, I expect.” 

“Only to take me. It may be lat 
when I come away—if a good many 


should ask me to dance, for once! O' 
course i could come home alone. But ' 
Joe Louden is going to sort of hang | 
around outside, and he’ll meet me at th 
gate and see me safe home.” i 


“Oh!” he exclaimed, blankly. 

“Tsn’t it all right?” she asked. 

“T think I’d better come for you,” | 
answered, gently. “The truth is, [—I 
think you’d better not be with Joe Louden 
a great deal.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Well, he doesn’t seem a vicious boy 
to me, but I’m afraid he’s getting rather 
a bad name, my dear.” 

“ He’s not getting one,” she said, grave- 
ly. “He’s already got one. He’s had a 
bad name in Canaan for a long while. 
It grew in the first place out of shabbi- 
ness and mischief, but it did grow; and 
if people keep on giving him a bad name 
the time will core when he’ll live up to 
it. He’s not any worse than I am, and 
I guess my own name isn’t too good—for ; 
a girl. And yet, so far, there’s nothing 
against him, except his bad name.” 

“T’m afraid there is,” said Roger. is 
“Tt doesn’t look very well for a young Pe 
man of his age to be doing no better a 
than delivering papers.” 

“Tt gives him time to study law,” she 
answered, quickly. “If he clerked all 
day in a store, he couldn’t.” 

“T didn’t know he was studying now. 
I thought I'd heard that he was in a 
lawyer’s office for a few weeks last year, 
and was turned out for setting fire to 
it with a pipe—” 

“Tt was an accident,” she interposed. i 
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“But some pretty important papers 
were burned, and after that none of the 
ther lawyers would have him.” 

“ He’s not in an office,” she admitted. 
‘| didn’t mean that. But he studies a 
vreat deal. He goes to the courts all the 
me they’re in session, and he’s bought 
some books of his own.” 

“ Well—perhaps,” he assented; “ but 
they say he gambles and drinks, and that 
last week Judge Pike threatened to have 
him arrested for throwing dice with some 
negroes behind the Jvdge’s stable.” 

“ What of it? I’m about the only nice 
person in town that will have anything 
to do with him—and nobody except you 
thinks I’m very nice!” 

“ Ariel! Ariel!” 

“T know all about his gambling with 
darkies,” she continued, excitedly, her 


voice rising, “and I know that he goes 
to saloons, and that he’s an intimate 
friend of half the riffraff in town; and 
1 know the reason for it, too, because 
he’s told me. He wants to know them, 
to understand them; and he says some 
day they’l1] make him a power, and then 
he ean help them!” 

The old man laughed helplessly. “ But 
I can’t let him bring you home, my dear.” 

She came to him slowly and laid her 
hands upon his shoulders. Grandfather 
and granddaughter were nearly of the 
same height, and she looked squarely into 
his eyes. “Then you must say it is be- 
cause you want to come for me, not be- 
cause 1 mustn’t come with Joe.” 

“ But I think it is a little because you 
mustn’t come with Joe,” he answered, 
“especially from the Pikes’. Don’t you 
see that it mightn’t be well for Joe him- 
self, if the Judge should happen to see 
him? I understand he warned the boy 
to keep away from the neighborhood en- 
tirely or he would have him locked up 
for dice-throwing. The Judge is a very 
influential man, you know, and as de- 
termined in matters like this as he 
is irritable.” 

“Qh, if you put it on that ground,” 
the girl replied, her eyes softening, “I 
think you’d better come for me yourself.” 
Very well, I put it on that ground,” 
he returned, smiling upon her. 

“Then I’ll send Joe word and get sup- 
per,” she said, kissing him. 

It was the supper hour not only for 
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them but everywhere in Canaan, and the 
cold air of the streets bore up and down 
and round corners the smell of things 
frying. The dining-room windows of all 
the houses threw bright patches on the 
snow of the side-yards; the windows of 
other rooms, except those of the kitchens, 
were dark; for the rule of the place 
was Puritanical in thrift, as in all 
things; and the good housekeepers dis- 
puted every record of the meters with 
unhappy gas-collectors. 

There was no better housekeeper in 
town than Mrs. Louden, nor a thriftier, 
but hers was one of the few houses in 
Canaan, that evening, which showed 
bright lights in the front rooms while 
the family were at supper. It was proof 
of the agitation caused by the arrival of 
Eugene that she forgot to turn out the 
gas in her parlor, and in the chamber 
she called a library, on her way to the 
evening meal. 

That might not have been thought a 
cheerful feast for Joe Louden. The 
fatted calf was upon the board, but it 
had not been provided for the prodigal, 
who, in this case, was the brother that 
had stayed at home: the féte was given 
for the good brother, who had been in 
strange lands, and the good one had 
found much honor in his wanderings, as 
he carelessly let it appear. Mrs. Louden 
brightened inexpressibly whenever Eu- 
gene spoke of himself, and consequently 
she glowed most of the time. Her hus- 
band—a heavy, melancholy, silent man 
with a grizzled beard and no mustache— 
lowered at Joe throughout the meal, but 
appeared to take a strange comfort in 
his stepson’s elegance and polish. Eu 
gene wore new evening clothes and was 
lustrous to eye and ear. 

Joe escaped as soon as he could, 
though not before the count of his later 
sins had been set before Eugene in de- 
tail, in mass, and in all of their depth, 
breadth, and thickness. His father spoke 
but once, after nodding heavily to con- 
firm all points of Mrs. Louden’s recital. 

“You better use any influence you’ve 
got with your brother,” he said to Eu- 
gene, “to make him come to time. I 
ean’t do anything with him. If he gets 
in trouble, he needn’t come to me! I'll 
never help him again. I’m tired of it!” 
Eugene glanced twinklingly at the out- 
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east. “I didn’t know he was such a 
roarer as all that!” he said, lightly, not 
taking Joe as of enough consequence to 
be treated as a sinner. 

This encouraged Mrs. Louden to pathos 
upon the subject of her shame before 
other women when Joe happened to be 
mentioned, and the supper was finished 
with the topic. Joe slipped away 
through the kitchen, sneakingly, and 
climbed the back fence. In the alley he 
lit a cheap cigarette, and thrusting his 
hands into his pockets and shivering vio- 
lently—for he had no overcoat,—walked 
away singing to himself “A Spanish 
cavalier stood in his retreat,” his teeth 
affording an appropriate but involuntary 
eastanet accompaniment. 

His movements throughout the earlier 
part of that evening are of somewhat un- 
certain report. It is known that he made 
a partial payment of forty-five cents at a 
second-hand book store for a number of 
volumes—Grindstaff on Torts and some 
others — which he had negotiated on 
the instalment system; it is also be- 
lieved that he won twenty-eight cents 
playing seven-up in the little reom be- 
hind Louie Farbach’s bar; but these 
things are of little import compared to 
the established fact that at eleven o’clock 
he was one of the bal! guests at the Pike 
Mansion. He took nv active part in the 
festivities, nor was he one of the dancers: 
his was, on the contrary, the réle of an 
observer. He lay stretched at full Jength 
upon the floor of the enclosed porch 
(one of the strips of canvas was later 
found to have been loosened), wedged 
between the outer railing and a row 
of palms in green tubs. The _ posi- 
tion he occupied was somewhat too 
draughty to have been recommended by 
a physician, but he commanded, between 
the leaves of the screening palms, an 
excellent view of the room nearest the 
porch. A long window, open, afforded 
communication between this room, one 
of those used for dancing, and the dim 
bower which had been made of the 
veranda, whither flirtatious couples made 
their way between the dances. 

Tt was not to play the eavesdropper 
upon any of these that the uninvited Joe 
had come. He was not there to listen, 
and it is possible that had the curtains of 
other windows afforded him the chance to 


behold the dance he might not have ris! 
ed the dangers of his present positi: 
He had not the slightest interest in t! 
whispered coquetries that he heard; | 
watched only to catch now and then, ov: 
the shoulders of the dancers, a fitfu 
glimpse of a pretty head that Jitte 
across the window—the amber hair 
Mamie Pike. He shivered in th 
draughts; and the floor of the porch 
was cement, painful to elbow and kne 
the space where he lay cramped and 
narrow; but the golden bubbles of her 
hair, the shimmer of her dainty pink 
dress, and the fluffy wave of her lace 
searf as she crossed and recrossed in a 
waltz, left him, apparently, in no discon 
tent. He watched with parted lips, his 
pale cheeks reddening whenever those 
fair glimpses were his. At last she came 
out to the veranda with Eugene and sat 
upon a little divan, so close to Joe that, 
daring wildly in the shadow, he reached 
out a trembling hand and let his fingers 
rest upon the end of her scarf, which had 
fallen from her shoulders and touched 
the floor. She sat with her back to him, 
as did Eugene. 

“You have changed, I think, since last 
summer,” he heard her say, reflectively. 

“For the worse; ma chérie?” Joe’s ex- 
pression might have been worth seeing 
when Eugene said “ma chérie,’” for it 
was known in the Louden household that 
Mr. Bantry had failed to pass his ex- 
amination in the French language. 

“No,” she answered. “ But you have 
seen so much and accomplished so much 
since then. You have become so polished 
and so—” She paused, and then con- 
tinued, “ But perhaps I’d better not say 
it; you might be offended.” 

“No. I want you to say it,” he re- 
turned confidently, and his confidence 
was fully justified, for she said: 

“ Well, then, I mean that you have be- 
come so thoroughly a man of the world. 
Now I’ve said it! You are offended— 
aren’t you?” 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied Mr. 
Bantry, preventing by a masterful effort 
his pleasure from showing in his face. 
“Though I suppose you mean to imply 
that I’m rather wicked.” 

“Oh no,” said Mamie, with profound 
admiration, “ not exactly wicked.” 

“University life is fast nowadays,” 
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Eugene admitted. “ It’s difficult not to 
be drawn into it!” 

“And I suppose you look down on 
poor little Canaan now and everybody 
in it!” 

“Qh no.” he laughed, indulgently. 
“Not at all, not at all! I find it very 
amusing.” 

“ All of it? 

“Not you,” he answered, becoming 


very grave. 

“ Honestly—don’t you?” Her young 
voice trembled a little. 

“ T[onestly—indeed—truly—” Eugene 
leaned very close to her and the words 
were barely audible. “You know | 
lon’t !” 

“Then I’m—glad!” she whispered, and 
Joe saw his stepbrother touch her hand, 
but she rose quickly. “ There’s the mu- 
sie,” she cried, happily. “It’s a waltz, 
and it’s yours!” 

Joe heard her little high heels tapping 
gayly toward the window, returning with- 
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in, followed by the heavier tread of Eu- 
gene, but he did not watch them go. 

He lay on his back, with the hand that 
had touched Mamie’s searf pressed across 
his close d eye Se 

The music of that waltz was of the 
old-fashioned swingingly sorrowful sort, 
and it would be hard to say how long it 
was after that before the boy could hear 
the air played without a recurrence of 
the bitterness of that momen The 
rhythmical pathos of the violins was 
in such aceord with a faint sound of 
weeping which he heard near him, pres- 
ently, that for a little while he be- 
lieved this sound to be part of the music 
and part of himself. Then it became 
more distinct, and he raised himself on 
one elbow to look about. 

Very close to him, sitting upon the 
divan in the shadow, was a girl wearing 
a dress of beautiful silk. She was crying 
softly, her face in her hands. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Azrael 


BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 


HE angels in high places 
Who minister to us, 


Reflect God’s smile—their faces 


Are luminous, 


Save one whose face is hidden, 
(The Prophet saith,) 
The unweleome, the unbidden, 
Azrael, Angel of Death. 
And yet that veiled face, I know 
Is lit with pitying eyes, 
Like those faint stars, the first to glow 
Through cloudy winter skies. 


That they may never tire, 
Angels, by God’s decree, 
Bear wings of snow and fire,-— 


Passion and purity, 


Save one, all unavailing, 
(The Prophet saith,) 

His wings are gray and trailing, 
Azrael, Angel of Death. 

And yet the souls that Azrael brings 
Across the dark and cold, 

Look up beneath those folded wings, 
And find them lined with gold. 
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PACKING THE 


Across the Highlands of 


B - 


I was just a month since I disem- 
| barked at the desolate Peruvian port 

of Quilea and followed the pack-train 
hundred and the 
desert to the railroad at San José. Five 
days later, on the weekly train from Are- 
quipa, we reached Lake Titicaca; a nighi 
on the from Puno to 
narrow-gauge rail- 


one four miles across 


steamer Coya 
Guaqui, and then a 
road and stage-coach landed us in La 
Paz. At La Paz a fortnight was spent 
collecting supplies and organizing the 
outfit that was to take us into the un- 
known interior of South America, over 
the Andes, and across the continent out 
into the Atlantic by way of the Amazon. 
Food-supplies for weeks, tentage, ma- 
chetes, and tools had been sent off ahead 
when we had been able to get pack-mules, 


MULES AT 


DAYBREAK 


the World 
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and now with the last and most valuable 
part of our cargo we were to follow. 
In La Paz left the last vestiges of 
civilization—the plazas and the crowds 
of Paris-gowned Bolivian that 
attended the biweekly concerts of the 
military bands; the hotels, the restau- 
rants, the pleasant evenings at the club, 
and the gay life of the capital. 

Before us stretched the long, un- 
dulating level of the high table-land, 
quivering in the atmospheric distances 
and sparkling in the crisp sunlight and 
the cool morning air of the high altitude. 
Low banks of cumulus clouds faded into 
the line of the horizon, and above them 
rose the ragged blue silhouette of the 
last and most easterly range of the Andes 
Beyond—on the farther side was the 
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ontaha for which I was bound; to 
he northeast, something over a hundred 
niles ahead, was the glisten of the white, 
ow-covered slopes of the giant Mount 
Sorata. We had halted at the edge of 
he mesa beside the rough cairn which 
the Indians of Bolivia build at the crest 
of every mountain trail in accordance 
with an old superstition, and to which, 
out of deference to their Christian con- 
version, they now add a small cross of 
twigs. Below us we could see the road 
up which we had just climbed winding 
and twisting down the steep sides of 
the mesa into La Paz. Ten days to the 
south, over rough mule-trails, was Sucre, 
the old capital. 

Already—for we had started at sunrise 

the road below was filled with the 
ong lines of llama-trains crawling to 
the city, each beast with its load of fifty 
pounds lashed to its back, an absurd 
mineing gait, long wagging neck, and a 
startled affectation of timidity at each 
familiar object on the trail. For a few 
moments we rest while the arriero tight- 
is a cinch here and there and lashes 
securely in place a shifted load, then we 
follow in_ be- 

hind our line 
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in the shelier of the arroyo is the camp 
of an Indian family leisurely awaiting 
until to-morrow to make their way to 
the market. Presently even these signs 
of life disappear, and we are alone on 
the high plateau. In the thin cool air 
sounds carry for miles. The tinkle of 
the bell-mare is like a brazen gong, and 
the soft pad of the hoofs on the earth 
and their click against the loose stones 
in the trail rise with a sharp distinct- 
ness. We are thirteen thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. We ride on 
ahead and out of the dust of our train. 
At Cocuta we breakfast. This is the 
“tambo,” or the hotel, of the Indians of 
the high plains. They are seattered at in- 
tervals along all the trails of the Bo- 
livian interior. Cocuta proved to be a 
high mud wall, loopholed and_battle- 
mented, that enclosed a few rough mud 
huildings, a massive gate; and a smaller 
enclosure into which animals might be 
driven. It is the headquarters of two 
bands ‘of ladrones that infest the mesa, 
and both of which I afterward met under 
most unpleasant circumstances. It is 
modelled on the lines of an old Spanish 
citadel, and for 
much the same 





of pack-animals 
and start out 
into the long 
flat distance. 
The lines of 
llama and bur- 
ro trains grow 
fewer and few- 
er, and finally 
disappear alto- 
gether ; ocea- 
sionally a_sol- 
itary Aymara 
passes us on 
foot, his hat 
humbly earried 
in his hand, 








protective pur- 
poses. The cho- 
lo — half - breed 
—haciendado 
comes forward 
to welcome us, 
his heavy row- 
elled spurs 
clanking on the 
ground, and a 
cartridge - belt 
and gun show- 
ing beneath his 
coat. For 
breakfast he 
would cook for 
us some eggs 








and with a gut- 
tural, “ Tata, 
asqui uru chu- 
rutam ”—“ Fa- 
ther, a good day to thee.” We cross a 
dozen arroyos that reveal themselves sud- 
denly as great cracks in the bare plain, 
and through the bottom of which, at this 
season of the year, there is generally the 
trickle of 2 tiny stream of water. Often 


and “ lomitas ” 


CAIRN WITH CROSS OF TWIGS a fried filet 


of beef. These 

were served on 
a mud table built like an altar at 
one side of the room, while we sat on 
the farther side on a mud bench that ran 
along the wall. There were no windows 
in the room, only an empty doorway that 
opened into the corral, and from over 
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the mud partition that separated us from 

the next room the thin acrid smoke from 

the fire of llama dung floated freely. 
While at breakfast we had an oppor- 

tunity of observing the methods of ad- 

ministering discipline’ in lone 

The cholo haciendado came into 

the room and took down from the wall 

a heavy rawhide whip. Stepping just 

outside, he called 

over of the 

Indians who were 

lounging against 

the sunny side of 

the corral, and 

spoke a few words 

to him — sharply 

in the Aymara 

tongue. The In- 

dian took off his 

hat and knelt 

lently 

ground. 

upon 


these 
places. 


one 


si- 
on the 
There- 
the cholo 
out six 
lashes as he coiled 
the 
over the shoulders 
of the kneeling 
Aymara. The 
pain must have 
severe, but 
the never 
lost his stolidity, 
and when the last 
stroke was count- 


counted 


heavy thong 


been 
Indian 


ed out he got up 
sheepishly _ with- 
out a word and 
walked off and his compan 
ions, who had been impassive witnesses 
of his punishment. 

From Cocuta we left the main trail 
and started out over what is known as 
the inside trail to the village of Sorata. 
It is a distinctly dangerous trail, for 
the Aymaras living in that section of 
the country are known to resent intru- 
sion into their territory, and are hostile 
toward all strangers. The slings, their 
chief are braided from llama 
wool, and they use stones of about the 
size of a large lemon. 

That night we camped in another 
tambo similar to the one at Cocuta. 
During the day the air had been soft 
and balmy, although hardly warm, and 


A SOLITARY AYMARA 


rejoined 


weapon, 
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with the 
spring. 


fresh suggestion of a mik 
After sunset it changed at one 
to a thin bitter coldness, while a shril! 
wind seemed to 
ner of the hut 
the blankets. 

It was a relief when we were awakened 
the next morning, and with a little brisk 
exercise loosened up the chilled stiffness 
of our joints. In 
the dim half-light 
of the dawn wi 
blundered areund, 
throwing the sad- 
dle with 
hands on 
mule that 
unerring 


penetrate 
and 


every cor 


every crevice in 


numbed 
the 
with 
instinct 
the arriero led up 
the 
we had ridden the 
day before. In 
the gray light 
they all looked 
alike. A few mo- 
ments’ delay, while 
we brewed a thin 
cup of tea over an 
aleohol flame, and 
we were off. 
the 
was heavy frost, 
like light, freshly 
The 


rose, 


to us as one 


Over mesa 


fallen snow. 
sun slowly 

the biting cold of 

the night 

peared, the soft 

covering of the 
frost was succeeded by the dull brown of 
the mesa, and we plodded on through 
the balmy spring of the day before. This 
was to be the long day. It would be 
after dark before we would reach the next 
tambo. A few miles from the 
where had slept we rode through 
herds of thousands of llamas wandering 
over the plain at will, nibbling at the 
sparse patches of the wiry bunch-grass. 
Sometimes scattered among them were 
their herders, playing on their shrill In- 


disap- 


tambo 
we 


dian flutes, or spinning wool on a top- 
like distaff as they kept a sullen eye upon 


the passing gringo cavaleade. Then the 
little mud huts of the Indians appeared 
in the distance, and closing in, we rode 
through a thickly settled farming com- 
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munity. Little Indian children sat on 
guard over the tiny patches of cultivated 
ground, keeping off the herds from the 
newly sprouted grain, while near them 
and apparently also under their care a 
few thin, agile-looking pigs rooted busily 
in the earth. Here and there an Indian 
would be busy in some late ploughing, 
with a pair of bulls yoked by the horns 
to a crooked stick that scratched a narrow 
streak in the soil. His wives foilowed, 
and harrowed the field by breaking the 
clods of earth with stones 
stick with strips of rawhide. 


lashed to a 
By this 
primitive process perhaps half an acre 
could be tilled in a day. Occasionally 
a gaunt Indian dog would rush savagely 
at our train, but invariably halted safe- 
ly out of range of the arriero’s lash. 
Then for hours would stretch the un- 
varied monotony of the long, level mesa, 
interminable in its distances and monot- 
onous in its flatness. 
in its very vastness. 


It was oppressive 


At sunset the wind again blew up strong 
and cold. Tiny particles of sand stung 
our faces, and out over the plain a score 
of “ dust devils ”—remolinos—chased each 
other in erratic courses. The mountains 
had crept closer, and, until long after 
the sun had set, there remained on their 
snow-capped heights the cold yellow 
gleam from the sun’s last rays. Mount 
Sorata lay directly ahead to the north. 
The sharp outlines of its crest, over 
twenty miles in length and ending in 
the high peak of Tllampu, over twenty- 
six thousand feet above the sea, was plain- 
lv outlined against the cold sky. To 
our right was the mountain of Huayna- 
Potosi, but slightly less in height. Small 
in the distance behind us sank Illimani, 
and connecting these three points was 
the low, ragged line of the last range 
of the Andes—a jagged, snow-capped wall 
that guards the rich basin of the interior 
of South America. 

For two hours we rode through the 
darkness, until we found ourselves riding 
between low mud walls that lined the 
trail on either side; beyond them the 
dim shadows of mud huts announced the 
presence of an Indian village. It was 
in this village that we were to sleep. 
The arriero rode into a corral at one 
side of the trail. In the litter about the 
corral were the forms of sleeping In- 
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dians, who paid not the slightest atten 
tion to us as we picked our way amon 
them. A few shaggy burros nibbled a 
the cebada that was strewn about, and ; 
couple of Indians raised themselves sleep 
ily and grunted to the arriero. He 
turned to us and explained that the plac 
was full and that they had told hin 
that we must camp elsewhere for the 
night. Against the farther side of the 
corral was a mud hut, and we dismounted, 
and by the aid of a match took one look 
inside. The place was choked with sleep 
ing Indians, and, despite the open door, 
the air was foul inside. We slept outside. 
The day had been hard and exhausting, 
and it seemed as if we had but just 
settled fairly to sleep when we were 
awakened into daylight by the 
arriero. For a hundred yards we rode 
between the low mud walls of the night 
before, then the trail began to rise slowly 
up into the hills of the over into 
Sorata. The long monotonous levels had 
disappeared in the darkness of the night 
before, and were succeeded in the day- 
light by long rolling hills, on which there 
remained hardly the vestige of a trail. 
Close by, to our right and almost in its 
shadow, arose the great peak of Illampu. 
The wind from its snow-fields blew di- 
rectly in our faces, and although the 
sun was shining brightly, it was bitter 
cold. 
and more abrupt. 
the 
canons. 


bre vad 


pass 


Steadily the trail grew sharper 


In places it followed 
narrow gorges and 
Over each crest that we passed 
was the cairn built of the stones thrown 
there by the centuries of Indians that 
had passed this way. Some had been 
recently decorated with offerings of flow- 
ers, and often in the crevices we could 
see the propitiatory offerings of coca 
and tobacco to the god of this particular 
place. At fourteen thousand feet we 
rode through the ruins of an old Indian 
city that bears the marks of occupation 
at a time probably long prior to the 
period of the Aymaras. There were still 
remaining the perfect traces of the 
streets and houses and their divisions 
into rooms. The earth with which they 
had been chinked had long since disap- 
peared, and nothing was left but the 
huge boulders and stones. Some of the 
boulders, that had been rolled into posi- 
tion for what had evidently been the 


steep sides of 














more important houses, were over thirty 
tons in weight. 

At a height of fifteen feet 
and just before reaching the summit of 
the pass we arrived at the small Indian 
village of Wailata, where we halted for 
breakfast. In this village are the real 
highlanders of the Andes, the makers of 
the chalona and chuno that can only be 
prepared in the extreme cold of the high 
altitudes. They differ slightly in dress 
from the Aymaras of the high plains 
and the lower levels, but their chief dis- 
tinction in the eyes of the gringo is the 
aecentuation of the squalor and filth in 
and their habitations. Per- 
sonal sanitation is apparently unknown, 
and the years of greasy, smoke-begrimed 
encrustations that characterized those 
with we came in contact defied 
The village of Wailata is 
composed of perhaps twenty small mud 
huts, smaller than those on the plains 
we had passed, and with tiny slits for 
doors that they might be protected from 
the penetrating cold. 


thousand 


themselves 


whom 
description. 


There are two for- 


lorn trees in the village, a great rarity, 
and were apparently a dwarfed and stunt- 
ed variety of some apple. 

At Wailata we joined the main trail 


again, and from here on it was clearly 
defined. 
mile or so, and at frequent intervals we 
passed windbreaks of piled stones, in the 
shelter of which sat Indians making and 
testing their flutes. The summit of the 
reached about 
over 


It rose at an easy grade for a 


noon. It is a 
sixteen thousand feet 
and is marked with a huge 
cairn much larger than an Indian hut. 
There the usual 
at its and in 
were offerings of 
leaves, and tobacco. From this point one 
the and finest view of 
Mount Sorata to be had from any place 
on the trail. The peak of Illampu seems 
but a few miles away. The glaciers and 
snow-fields, and the jagged patches of 
hlack rock that crop out in long ridges 
the full view. In 
between, separating us from its slopes, 
is a gorge four thousand feet deep, where 
forms the brook of Sorata, that is one 
of the head waters of the Rio Madeira. 
At the summit of this pass we 
the great divide of South America, at 
a point from which the water runs both 
ways. 
that 


pass 
little 
sea-level, 


we 


abc ve 


cross of twigs 


the 
flowers, 


was 
crest, interstices 
many coca 


obtains closest 


along crest, are in 


are on 


We can see and trace the path 
Sir Martin Conway attempted in 





























RIDING ALONG THE SIDES 


1900, in order to seale the summit. The 
little shoulder below the crest of Illampu 
is plainly visible, and so clear is the air 
that it seems as if we could almost out- 
line the eafion in the snow that finally 
defeated him. 

From this pass the trail drops sharply 
down among the mountains on the farther 
side. Almost at a step we have passed 
from the monotonous levels of the plains 
to the rugged picturesqueness of the 
greatest range of mountains in the world. 
A sheer distance of a thousand feet is 
nothing; they are’ four and five times 
that. We ride along the sides of gullies 
whose great depths are lost in the faint 
blue tinge of distance to the bottom. 
There are seldom cliffs, but there are 
the steep declivities down whose sides 
a slip would be as fatal as a sheer fall. 
The trail clings to the winding sides of 
the spurs or zigzags abruptly down the 
shoulders of the hills to the lower levels. 
Above, on the higher levels of the pass, 
all vegetation had disappeared save thin 
moss and lichen. Now we are down 
again to where the wiry bunch-grass be- 
gins to show. It grows thicker by de- 
grees until it spreads as a rich pas- 
turage, its green smoothness dotted with 
tiny flowers, among which a few hardy 
mountain-sheep are grazing. From the 
valley below us come up the thin strains 
of the shepherd’s flute. In a half-hour, 


OF CAVERNOUS GULLIES 


more of the mud huts of the Indians 
begin to reappear. The air is soft and 
balmy, and under the spur we are fol- 
lowing the icy winds from Sorata blow 
harmlessly over our heads. 

We round a corner of the valley, and 
beyond, far below us, looms the town of 
Sorata. From this distance the red tile 
roofs, the soft blue, green, and yellow 
of its stuecoed walls, look indescribably 
fresh and grateful. A closer ingpection 
will probably dissipate this impression; 
it will be squalid and dirty, the river- 
stone paving of its street will be deep in 
the accumulation of filth, dirty Indian 
children will swarm in them with mangy 
dogs and bedraggled ducks, the gay frescos 
of its walls will peel in ragged patches, 
revealing the ’dobe of their base, and 
the tile roofs will be cracked and broken. 
Sut from the heights at this distance 
and in the warm glow of the afternoon 
sun it looks like a dainty fairy village 
glistening in a magic splendor against 
the Titanic setting of the Andes. 

In Sorata we found the rest of our 
outfit that had been sent on ahead. From 
here we will rise over the third and last 
of the Andean range, over a pass nine- 
teen thousand feet above sea-level. Then 
a sharp drop down into the basin of 
the interior, where we will be in the 
navigable waters of the upper Madeira 
River and among “los barbaros.” 
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BY MARIE 


O those who had been acquainted 
with it under Mehitabel’s adminis- 
tration, the house itself seemed to 

ive a word to say regarding [ra’s second 
marriage. Formerly it had been the 
model house of the neighborhood—the 
parlor never opened except for funerals 
or’a pastoral visit. The family wash, 
impeccable as to eolor and general state 
of repair, might have been seen beating 
the air with impotent arms and legs ev- 
ery Monday morning at an hour when 
the average housekeeper is still dreaming 
\f the horrors of wash-day. 

That the present Mrs. Ira would never 
kill herself with housework, as her pred- 
ecessor had done, was the verdict of the 
neighbors. Beyond an eagerness to dis- 
pose of the old-fashioned furniture that 
had exacted such care from the late Me- 
hitabel, and with the proceeds to invest 
in brand-new Lares and Penates of plush 
and polished oak, the second Mrs. Ira 
took life very easily. She had been a 
seamsttess from the adjacent town of 
Skipton Center, where they understood 
the value of “ watered ” plush and brass 
nails better than they did in the country. 
From time to time the summer people 
called on the bride to bargain over a bit 
of flowing-blue or a splint-bottomed chair, 
and while never losing sight of a bargain, 
she made no apology for her preference 
for the distinctly modern. 

Her latest customer—an_ energetic 
woman with a nose that seemed constant- 
ly to sniff bargains—had finally bought 
the Staffordshire candlestick, the pur- 
chase being effected only after innumer- 
able encounters, in which neither side 
showed the inclination to yield one jot 
or tittle. 

“Well, what do you want for that 
rocker ¢” 

“Guess you might take it along for 
one seventy-five.” 

Indifference now became a fine art 
with the buyer, the chair was so uncon- 
Vou. CXI.—No. 661.—4 
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ditional a bargain. But ” the trained 
haggler, placing her goal farther and 
farther beyond the bounds of human 
possibility, was not content. Stooping 
to examine the chair, she saw that the 
seat presented a mottled appearance where 
the paint was missing in patches; this 
she seized upon to offer a smaller amount. 
But the very cause that had deprived the 
chair of its coat of paint undoubtedly 
contributed to its value—not to the bride, 
certainly, but to people who liked old 
furniture with histories attached. 

“Try’s first had her stroke in that 
chair,—had it Friday, and they couldn’t 
git her up no way; Sunday she died, and 
when they pulled her out the paint come 
too.” She displayed the missing paint 
with the pride of a merchant exhibiting 
a hall-mark. But the customer began 
to count out the change for the Stafford- 
shire candlestick. 

“T got somethin’ I'll sell real cheap; 
makes a han’some parlor ornament, but 
I can’t bear to see it ’round.” Mrs. Ira 
indicated the space between the two front 
windows, now occupied by a coffin-plate 
wreathed in wax flowers, covered with 
glass, and framed in black wood. “It 
come off Iry’s first. It’s han’some, you 
,can see, but it makes me kinder nervous to 
hev it round. ’F I died, Iry’d hev his 
third—’tain’t no use sayin’ he wouldn’t.” 

The story of the proffered coffin-plate 
made the rounds of the summer colony, 
and from thence it penetrated to the 
living-room of Mrs. Joshua Bigges, sister 
to the late Mehitabel. The news was 
brought by Amanda Mather, the neigh- 
borhood seamstress, who was regarded as 
a sort of peripatetic Doomsday Book of 
unabridged capacity and personal an- 
notations. 

Amanda had come primarily to the 
Bigges family to “lighten their mourn- 
in’” for the late Mehitabel, whose family 
had purposely prolonged their “ first 
black” till after Ira’s second marriage, 
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as a mute and eloquent expression of 
their feelings. 

“ Land’s sakes! Hitty, d’you hear that ? 
Emmeline Perch wants to sell your aunt’s 
coffin-plate—frame, wreath, an’ all—for a 
dolar! Why, the wreath atone cost —us 
two seventy-five over, to Skipton Center, 
[ry four 
embammed an’ framed 
when his grief was fresh and flowin’, not 
countin’ the price of the plate, that was 
triple Mrs. Joshua 
recital of the facts to her daughter, who 


hev cost three or 


dollars to git it 


an’ it must 


silvered.” Bigges’s 
had just come imto the room to consult 
with Amanda about the advisability of 
her black 
China silk, would possibly have left an 
doubt as to which affected 
more deeply, the outrage of the 
proceeding viewed sentimentally, or the 


putting heliotrope bands on 
outsider in 
her the 


financial unwisdom of selling a mourning- 
wreath at one-tenth its value. 

The daughter was a tall slender girl 
with a droop to her red lips and an air 
of chronic Had Skipton 
Center appreciated the picturesque, Me- 
hitabel would have had an artistic value; 
but as it was, her red hair and fragility 
were regarded but temperately. 

“ Titty wouldn’t be so bad- 
lookin’ if for her hair an’ the 
way she hunches,” Amanda had asserted 
from farmhouse to farmhouse. “ ’Tain’t 
for her. I’ve fit 
that girl like an apple fits its skin, an’ 
the nex’ thing you. know she’s shrivelled 
right up in her basque, an’ it looks all 
puckery, same’s if she was roasted.” 

The girl, on hearing the incident of 
the wreath, looked in a puzzled way from 
her mother to the ambulant source of all 
knowledge. 


repression. 


>: 
Bigges 


*twa’n’t 


no satisfaction to sew 


It took her several moments 
to grasp the enormity of the news; then 
“Tt’s a wonder Aunt Hitty 
don’t haunt ’em. I would!” She was of 
an age when only the sentimental aspects 
of the case appealed to her. The relation 
between profit and loss as exemplified be- 
tween the cost and the subsequent offer 
of the wreath passed without comment. 

“ Mehitabel Bigges,” said her mother, 
sternly, “ never let me hear you say any- 
thing like that first thing you 
know folks ‘ll say that my pore sister 
has taker to ha’ntin’ the earth, which is 
a dreadful thing to be said “bout a de- 
ceased member of any family. 


she said: 


again; 


Let alone 
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which, it will injure the value of tha 
house, which comes to you on the deat 
of Iry, by your aunt’s will.” 

Mrs. Joshua caught herself up sharply 
Not she betrayed into dis 
eussing tamily events befere-a stranger 
especially Amanda. But that night, when 
the seamstress was safely ensconced in 


often was 


the second-best spare room, Mrs. Joshua 
put on her wrapper and felt slippers, and 
taking up her bedroom candle, crept t 
her daughter’s room for a secret conclav 
She dared to do this, 
knowing that Amanda would interpret a 
midnight 


would not have 


confession of 
anxiety over family affairs, had she not 


heard 
best 


confidence as a 


sounds coming from the second- 
that must be construed 
as the sleep of the just and those who 
keep their mouths open. 

Mehitabel had not been asleep. She 
bed at the approach of her 
heavy braid of red 


spare room 


sat up in 


mother, one hair 


thrown across her bosom, her eyes open- 


ing and shutting at the sudden appear- 
ance of the light. 

“ What d’you think of that?” demanded 
Mrs. They had 
made for eight 
reason to be 


Joshua, in a whisper. 
“ it ” 
no 


no reference to 
hours, but there 
more specific. 


was 


“Something ought to be done,” 
ed Mehitabel, 

“That’s what I say, something ought 
to be done. yh that, th’ 
wreath b’longs to us, as we presented it; 
you the ecard yourself, — ‘ Con- 
to the B’reaved Husband from 
th’ Surviving Sister an’ Niece.’ Dun’no’ 
but *bout the way would be to 
walk right in and git it; Emmeline Perch 
is forever gaddin’.” 

“ Mother!” protested the girl. “ You 
wouldn't!” But Mrs. Joshua merely 
tossed her head to imply that the expe- 
dient held no terrors for her. She repre- 
militant type that the more 
pliable nature of her daughter found dif- 
fieult to understand. 

“Sh - sh!” 


assent- 
vaguely. 


comes to 


wrote 


a lence ‘s 


easiest 


sented a 


she commanded. “ Has 
Amanda quit snorin’?” They huddled 
together, breathless. “ I wouldn’t have her 
ketch us for a new black silk.” Amanda 
kept them in suspense for some crucial 
moments and then resumed operations. 

“Ah!” breathed Mrs. Joshua, “there 
she is at it again, like a fog-horn.” 
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Aunt 
I’ve 


“Of course we could buy in 
Hitty’s wreath an’ plate, mother; 
been thinking of that right along.” 

This 
feeble-minded by 
rant 


considered too 
Joshua to war- 
She sniffed 
contemptuously before defining her policy. 
‘You was thinking that, --was you? 
Well, no money of mine is géimg to help 
pay for a plush parlor set for Emmeline 
Perch. Your pore aunt Hitty has passed 
out o’ this mess; ’tain’t goin’ to do her no 


suggestion was 
Mrs. 


an immediate reply. 


good, whoever gits her wreath an’ plate. 
“This ought to be a terrible warning 
continued Mrs. Joshua, who 
had only been waiting the psychological 
moment to introduce a moral. “ Ira was 
Hitty when they was 
courting, and she ain’t real good an’ cold 
‘fore he up an’ marries, an’ lets that 
Emmeline Perch offer her wreath an’ 
plate for a dollar. Girls can’t be too care- 
ful bout the men they marry.” 
Mehitabel’s mouth 
turned from the searching glance. 


to girls,” 


about 


pe SSESs “ld 


she 
Three 
months before, she had given up Lemuel 
Ames at the instigation of this masterful 
parent, and this had been sufficient, the 
girl thought, to prevent a constant re- 
currence to the broken engagement in 
the light of a deliverance. Lemuel had 
been a clerk in a hardware store at Skip- 
ton Center for five years, which in itself 
would seem to confer a patent of “ steadi- 
ness "—the quality primarily demanded 
by Mrs. Joshua in a son-in-law. But un- 
fortunately for the flowering of his ro- 
mance, Lemuel had a sense of humor; 
or, as Mehitabel’s mother expressed it, 
“he talked comical,” which seemed a 
highly innovation to intro- 
duce into a family that had never had 
any shortcomings. of this kind to its dis- 
credit. The girl had given him back his 
ring and the red plush photograph-album 
that had looked so well on the marble- 
topped centre-table, and had resigned her- 
self to the inevitable with never an out- 
ward sign. Lemuel’s disappointment took 
a reckless form. With the money he 
had been saving for the past three years 
to go to housekeeping, he bought a “ fast 
horse ” and buggy. 

Rumor said he was “waiting on” a 
girl in New York, and Mehitabel would 
hide for hours behind the lace curtains 
in the sitting-room in the dread hope 


drooped as 


dangerous 
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Lemuel drive past with | 
metropolitan rival; but he was alw: 
alone, driving his fast horse furiously. 

“ Well, I dun’no’ as settin’ here gassi: 
goin’ to git back your aunt Hitty 
wreath an’ plate any sooner,” Mrs. Josh) 
remarked, when the hope of beguiling h 
daughter into some confidence respecti: 
her feelings for Lemuel had quite « 
pended itself 

“T dun’no’ as it will,” assented M: 
hitabel, who craved the grateful darkn 
as a cover for tears. Mr 
Joshua awaited the next blast of slumb« 
from the second-best bedroom, and und 
cover of its volley beat a hasty retreat. 

About a week later, on a certain moon 
less evening that afforded ample scope for 
things clandestine, Mrs. Joshua, with 
manner that hinted at nothing less thar 
regicide, told her daughter to take off 
the white dress she was wearing and put 
on something black. 

Their goal was the house of Ira and 
Emmeline Perch, his wife. Even in th« 
darkness it was quite apparent to th 
seeing eye that a new order of things 
had been introduced by “ Iry’s second.” 
The blinds were up and at a convivial 
angle. 
ing the parlor; worse 
than this, Ira was smoking, a leg thrown 
across the arm of the best chair, The 
conspirators had some difficulty in re- 
straining exclamations of horror as they 
peeped through the window, actual wit- 
nesses of this sacrilege. 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Mehitabel, 
whisper, “ Aunt Hitty’s wreath an’ 
have gone!” 

“Tt’s a wonder to me the house ain’t 
struck by lightning! What hev they 
got in its place?” inquired Mrs. Joshua, 
overcome with curiosity, indignation, and 
short-sightedness. 

“They hev got one of them lions with 
iron bars put over the glass to look like 
a cage—they be the very latest things in 
art, Mandy Mather says.” 

“For the land’s sake! Well, you just 
watch ’em; somethin’s bound to happen 
as a judgment on such goin’s on.” 

“She is makin’ a yoke out of ribbon 
an’ cat-stitchin’,” faithfully reported the 
lookout. 

“ Then 


makin’ on 


of seeing 


possible 


The bride and groom were spend- 


the evening in 


in a 
plate 


takin’ in 
commented 


she be 
the 


still 


sly,” 


dress- 


Mrs. 
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“SOMETHIN’S BOUND TO HAPPEN AS A JUDGMENT OM SUCH GOIN’S ON” 
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Joshua. “She’d never put an openwork 
yoke over that old serag-neck o’ hern. 
What be your uncle Iry a-doin’?” 

“ He’s readin’ to her out of 2 paper 

“He was always possessed to read out 
loud; nearly drove your aunt Hitty wild. 
Would come into the kitch 1 when she 
was tryin’ a cake with a straw an’ want to 
read her a piece out of the paper.” 

“Emmeline Perch seems to like it, 
commented the watch. 

“ She was always triflin’—” 


Some movement from within caused 
the lookout to give the alarm. “ Here, 
mother, mind the step; Emmeline is fold- 
ing up her sewin’; they'll ketch us if we 
don’t hurry.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Joshua, when 
they had gained a place of safety and 
watched the shutters being fastened, “ I'd 
never suppose that folks who kept house 
like that ’d bother to fasten it nights.” 
She drew from the pocket of her petti- 
coat a large iron key, which she dis- 
played to her daughter in significant si- 
ience. Mehitabel shivered slightly and 
glanced toward the house opposite. 

“Poes it fit?” she inquired, feebly. 

“It b’longs to it; your aunt Hitty 
had a present’ment that something ’d go 
wrong after she was taken, so she give 
me this key to kinder keep ’n eye on Iry.” 

“Mother,” said Mehitabel, when some 
moments had passed, “ you’re not goin’ 
into their house, be you?” 

“ Mehitabel, I just hate that white- 
livered way you have of shiverin’ an’ 
askin’ questions; you git it from y’r 
father an’ not from the Bengers, that’s 
always had grit enough an’ some to lend. 
Yes, I be goin’ into that house to hunt 
for your aunt Hitty’s wreath an’ plate 
soon as I’m sure they’re asleep. If they’ve 
taken it out of the sittin’-room, it must 
be in the dinin’-room or the south cham- 
ber; ’tain’t likely they hev got it in their 
room to ha’nt ’em, is it?” Mrs. Joshua, 
like some vengeful allegorical figure, 
stood, key in hand, waiting to fall upon 
the house opposite. 

The moon kept dark, the katydids 
shrilled, the night wind whispered of 
graveyard things. At length Mrs. Josh- 
ua arose and indicated her policy. 

“You set where you be. If I want you, 
I'll come to the door and beckon.” The 
allegorical figure sneaked across the road, 





opened the door, and entered the hou 
with a courage worthy of her late boa 
ing. Mehitabel, crouching in the sha 
ow of the hedge, shivered. 

Mrs. Joshua felt her way along t} 
hall and entered the lately defiled sittin, 
room. The air was close and heavy wit 
the fumes of Ira’s pipe and of the lam 
whose wick had not been turned dow 
after it had been extinguished. Thes 
evidences of housekeeping entered int 
lightly and without due consideratio 
had all the charms of a seandal to Ira’ 
sister-in-law once removed. She sniffe: 
the bouquet of them, and drew a sleuth 
like finger across various pieces of fm 
niture, and was rewarded with dust. S 
keen was her enjoyment of these dis 
coveries that she had been in the hous: 
quite ten minutes before the primary ob- 
ject of her quest occurred to her. 

“Well, I never!” she exclaimed, hold 
ing the serap of candle close to the pic 
ture that served as an understudy to the 
late Mehitabel’s framed coffin-plate—a 
lion with iron bars across the glass to 
simulate a cage. “ This may be the latest 
in art, as Mandy Mather says. Likewise 
it is the very latest in men. A lion in 
place of his pore wife that saved nigh 
on to two thousand dollars for him!” 

Carefully shading her candle, she crept 
to the dining-room, but there was no 
trace of the wreath and plate. She was 
rewarded, however, by a private view of 
the uncleared supper-table in all the ful- 
ness of its barmecidal conviviality. She 
rummaged through cupboards and closets, 
zrowing more and more reckless as each 
nook and corner failed to produce the 
object of her quest. The south chamber 
yielded nothing more satisfactory than 
evidences of bad housekeeping, and Mrs. 
Joshua turned toward the kitchen with 
something akin to discouragement. But 
the wreath was not there, the only object 
of art being a soap advertisement repre- 
senting a tramp joyously discovering a 
cake of the soap thus heralded. She was 
leaving the kitchen, when the temptation 
to see how the bride kept her tinware- 
closet—always an object of pride with 
the late Mehitabel—overcame her. Open- 
ing the door, with her characteristic free- 
dom of movement, the entire gamut of 
pots and pans, casually thrust there by 
the bride from time to time, ¢rashed for- 
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| in one thunderous bang of orches 
tion. Mrs. Joshua was within a decade 
the limit of the age of man, as defined 
the psalmist, but a witness of her 
+ would not have believed this possible. 
he wretched Mehitabel, who had lost 
count of time, dumbly waiting in the 
sprang up as the pots 
A moment 
mother appeared at the door 


ore opposite x 
d pans crashed fortissimo. 
te! he r 
nd began to canter down the road, brisk 

a two-year-old. Mrs. Joshua never 
lanced toward the hedge where she had 
dden her wait, but Mehitabel did not 
rry for an invitation. She overtook her 
other, and neck to neck they gained the 
ne that led to their own premises. 
“Qouldn’t you find it??-bréathleasly 
nquired the they gamed the 
helter of their own porch. 


girl, as 


“P’you think I’d hev come away ’ith- 
ut it if I could? 
ne ’d think I there a-visitin’. 
Rip them heliotrope bands off your black 
Chiny silk fust thing in the morning, 
and we'll have Mandy Mather back to 
with black an’ white, an’ 
’ll find out where that wreath an’ plate 
have went.” 

But Amanda Mather, oracle and seam- 
stress, could throw no light on the missing 
wreath, though she felt 
nominy of being unable to furnish the 


To hear you talk, any 
went 


replace ’em 


keenly the ig- 


desired information. 

At this turn of events Mrs. Joshua lost 
heart and began to feel the 
swamproot. All the Bengers had great 
faith in the remedy; the first Mrs. Ira 
had just finished her twenty-seve nth bottle 
when called to her final account. 

“Seems like I can’t sleep nights think- 
in’ of your aunt Hitty’s wreath an’ plate 
fash’nable New York 
Oh, don’t tell me; I know them 
townfolks; they be just crazy over things 
they buy ’round here.” 

“Guess I'd better get you a dozen bot- 
tles of swamproot to begin with, mother.” 
Mehitabel, arrayed in Amanda’s latest 
creation, was about to walk the three 
miles to Skipton Center to invest in the 
family’s favorite remedy. 

“ An’, Hitty, don’t be s’ white-livered; 
*f any one wants to give you a lift t’ 
Skipton Center, you just take it; otherwise 
you'll hev to hev them twelve bottles of 
swamproot sent by express. I declare, 


need of 


decoratin’ 
pa rlor. 


some 








REMEMBRANCE. 





trouble never comes singly; fust, *twas 
your aunt Hitty that was took, an’ the 
week followin’ the gray mare that we'd had 
since before you was born.” Mrs. Joshua, 
in urging her daughter to avail herself of 
any courtesy of the road, was not without 
Hiram Pollock, though old 
enough to have been Mehitabel’s father, 
was 2 man after Mrs. Joshua’s own heart. 


Half 


driving his sedate mare 


strategy. 


an hour before, she kad seen him 
he had no fast 
in the direction of Skipton Center, 
hoped that her daughter might 
eneounter him in that mart of trade. 
Mehitabel had accomplished half the 
journey, when she discovered, in the 
cloud of dust sweeping toward her from 
the adjacent hill, not Hiram of paren- 
tal choice, but Lemuel of individual fan- 
cey—Lemuel, 
ited with 


horse 
and she 


accred- 


York on an 


rumor had 


New 


whom 
being in 
errand sentimental. 

The rejected of Mrs. Joshua pulled up 
with a staccato jerk of the reins that 
added greatly to the drama of the situa- 
tion, but there his inspiration as a hero 
and rejected lover stopped. He longed 
for the gift of gallant speech; but so 
inbred was the quality of New England 
self-restraint that he confined himself to 
“Good ev’nin’, Hitty; nice weather we’re 
havin’,” and this in quite the same tone 
that he would have said to a customer, 
“Did you say a pound of nails?” 

Mehitabel answered in the same tone: 
“Good evwnin’, Lem. Yes, ’tis a nice 
ev’nin’.” And yet to both of them the 
situation was not without the crucial ele- 
ment. “Tleard you was in New York,” 
said Mehitabel, not without a terrifying 
sense of what this implied. 

“Heard you was1’t,” he answered, in 
dashing village repartee; then, seeing the 
troubled look on her face at the equivocal 
nature of his reply, he added promptly: 
_ No, I ain’t ben to Noo York, Hitty; 
Skipton Center’s good enough for me. 
Guess you'd better git in an’ let me drive 
you.” He made room for her on the 
seat as the first movement in a persua- 
sive pantomime. 

With a diabolical perversity, Mehitabel 
remembered the injunction of her mother: 
“Don’t be s’ white-livered; *f any one 
wants to give you a lift to Skipton 
Center, you just take it.” The blood of 
the Biggeses, subservient so long to Ben- 
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ger rule, experienced a moment of po- 
tential freedom. Then this weaker ele- 
ment, unaccustomed to decisions of any 
kind, wavered, while the iron hand of 
the Benger prompted her to say, as she 
turned from her lover, “ Well, I guess 
I must be goin’.” 

“Well, I guess you must be goin’ to 
git right in here.” And Lemuel sprang 
from the buggy and plied her with a mul- 
titude of masterful attentions. It was 
this determined action on his part that 
settled matters. No Bigges could with- 
stand the cloak and panoply of authority; 
it was merely a question of who was wear- 
ing them at the time. And Mehitabel 
stepped into the buggy and forgot every- 
thing in the joy of driving with Lemuel 
behind the “fast horse.” She confided 
that her errand was swamproot—a dozen 
bottles of it. 

“*Bout how many does she cale’late 
to take when she feels real poorly, if she 
has twelve to begin with? I s’pose she 
does take it.—or does she bathe in it, or 
fill the cistern with it? Or mebbe she’s 
thinkin’ of settin’ up a swamproot-foun- 
tain in the front dooryard ?” 

“Tem!” protested Mehitabel; but it 
was delightful to hear his “ comical ” talk 
again. The trouble with her mother, she 


-told him, was the missing wreath an’ 


plate—that Mrs. Joshua couldn’t sleep 
for thinking of Aunt Hitty’s emblem 
decorating the parlor of some fashionable 
and unfeeling New-Yorker, who had not 
even known her. 

“ She needn’t fret herself ; Noo-Yorkers 
shy clear off from undertakers’ novelties. 
No; there’s nothin’ ‘quaint’ nor ‘pic- 
turesque’ *bout a framed coffin-plate, and 
them’s the worms the early cottager is 
up huntin’.” 

“ Law-me-suz! Lem, you ought to see 
the stuff they buy; ’tain’t half so han’- 
some ’s Aunt Hitty’s wreath an’ plate.” 

“Why, I sell them people goods every 
day in the week. Got a load of truck 
settin’ out in the yard this minute, wait- 
in’ for a spell o’ rain to turn ’em into 
antiques, but there ain’t no sacred-to-the- 
memory goods among ’em. Gee-ap!” he 
adjured the “ fast horse.” “ Why, a wom- 
an come into the store the other day— 
a real bon-ton,—and she asked what that 
old rusty anvil was we keep outside for 
a sign. She was wearin’ a consignment 


of veils, and she had a pair of spe 
fitted to a stick “bout a foot long. Th: 
kind is so dead easy, makes you fe 
like you was robbin’ a poor-box. ‘ That 
miss,’ sez I, ‘is an antique that mone) 
couldn’t buy; it’s th’ identical anvil that 
George Washington used to shoe his ow: 
charger, on the eve of Valley Forg 
Well, she got th’ anvil an’ I got the eas) 
there’s still a little trifle comin’ to he 
in the way of experience.” 

“Ti don’t sound fair dealin’ to me.” 

“Why, you can’t help them Noo 
Yorkers from holdin’ wp themselves at 
the mention of an antique.” 

“Lem, I be awful seairt to let you drive 
that swamproot an’ me back to mother,” 
Mehitabel confessed, as they stopped be 
fore the red and green lights of the 
Skipton Center apothecary. 

“Don’t you fret; I got somethin’ that 
ll make vour mother digest me all right. 
You hold the lines an’ T’ll get the swamp- 
root. Then I got to run up the street 
an’ go in the store for a minute.” 

Mehitabel leisurely drove the fast horse 
from the apothecary’s to the hardwar 
emporium where Lemuel was employed, 
and waited for him to join her. She had 
no suspicion as to the object of his er- 
rand, and when he reappeared with her 
aunt Mehitabel’s framed and wreathed 
coffin - plate, her conflicting emotions 
found tears their only expression. 

“Heard ’bout it bein’ offered for sale, 
and knowin’ what a store you set on your 
aunt Hitty, I bought it in.” 

“°S awful good of you, Lem, an’ I 
know mother ‘Il be real pleased. I ain’t 
a bit seairt to go hum with you now.” 

Mrs. Joshua was rocking herself on the 
front porch, when she heard the sound of 
approaching hoofs. “ Land’s sakes! but 
I didn’t think that old horse o’ Hi Pol- 
lock’s hed s’ much ginger.” 

“Tem, I be too scairt. m, I be too 
scairt to go in.” The vogi6f Mehitabel 
could be heard wailing 4n the darkness; 
but Lemuel walked straight up the gar- 
den path, bearing the mortuary peace- 
offering in his hand. 

“Tem! Lem Ames!” Mrs. Joshua be- 
gan; but seeing the wreath, her manner 
changed. “ Why, I take this real kind of 
you, Lemuel. Land’s sakes! look at the 
dirt on that frame! Hitty, stop shakin’ 
like a fool an’ go for a duster.” 
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The Standard of Usage 


BY THOMAS 


Professor of Eng] 
| N his Life of Story, Mr. Henry James 
| ntions the presence of the sculp- 

at a dinner given in London by 


eritie and essayist John Forster. 
inring the course of it the talk chanced 
urn upon a letter from Hampden to 
John Elliot which had read. 
peculiar beauty of its expression ap- 
ently struck all present. Story ob- 
ved that the English language seemed 
longer to have its cld elegance. This 
ark led to an outburst from the host. 
\s soon,” said Forster, “as grammar is 
nted in any language, it begins to 
The Greeks had no grammar when 
r best works were written, and the 
ne of style began with the appear- 

*{ of one.” 


been 


Forster has not been the only one to 
-e this view, nor was he the first to give 
utterance. Extravagantly stated as it 
there is in it a certain element of 
ruth. The early authors of a tongue 
ave in their minds no thought of pos- 
ble censure from any linguistic critic. 
Every one does what is right in his own 
eyes, restrained, so far as he is restrained, 
only by that sense of propriety which 
genius possesses as its birthright, and 
great talents frequently acquire. But in 
later times, when grammars and manuals 
of usage have come to abound, there is 
frequent consultation of them, or rather, 
a constant dread of violating rules which 
they have promulgated. Such a method 
of proceeding is not conducive to the best 
results in the matter of 
When men think& not so much cf what 
they want to say a&of how they are going 
to say it, what they write is fairly certain 
to lose somethi@#e of thie freshness which 
springs fromh unconsciousness. No one 
can be expected to speak with ease when 
before his mind looms constantly the 
prospect of possible criticism of the 
words and constructions he has employed. 
If grammar, or what he considers gram- 
mar, prevents him from resorting to 
Vou. CXI.—No. 661.—5 


expressit mn. 


=) 


R. LOUNSBURY 


ish, Yale University 


usages to which he sees no objection, it 
has in one way been harmful if in an 
other way it has been helpful. Correct- 
ness may have been secured, but spon- 
The rules laid down for 
the writer’s guidance may be desirable, 
but they are 


taneity is gone. 


likewise depressing. He 
thinks of himself as under the charge of 
a paternal government, and he is not 
happy; for our race, in its linguistic as 
well as in its political activity, bears 
with impatience the sense of feeling it- 
self governed. 

Such a result would be sure to follow, 
were grammars and 
absolutely 


manuals of usage 
such 
statement can be made of most of them, 
if, indeed, of any. It is an unfortunate 
fact that since the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, when works of this nature 


trustworthy. But no 


first began to be much in evidence and 
to exert distinct influence, far the larger 
proportion of them have been produced 
by men who had little acquaintance with 
the practice of the best writers and even 
less with the history and development of 
grammatical forms and _ constructions. 
Their lack of this knowledge led them 
frequently to put in its place assertions 
based not upon what usage really is, but 
upon what in their opinion it ought to be. 
They evolved or adopted artificial rules 
for the government of expression. By 
these they tested the correctness of what- 
ever was written, and proclaimed their 
own superiority to the great authors of 
our speech by pointing out the numerous 
violations of them into which such au- 
thors had been unhappily betrayed. As 
these rules were copied and repeated by 
others, a fictitious standard of propriety 
was set up in numerous instances and is 
largely responsible for many of the cur- 
rent misconceptions which now prevail 
as to what is grammatical. 

Tt is no infrequent remark that in these 
latter days there exists a distinct tend- 
ency towards lawlessness in usage, a dis- 
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tinct indisposition to defer to authority. 
We are told that the language of the 
man in the street is held up as the all- 
sufficient standard. If this statement 
were ever true, it was never less true than 
now. There might have been apparent 
justification for an assertion of this sort 
in the great creative Elizabethan period. 
Then no restraints upon expression seem 
to have been recognized outside of the 
taste or knowledge of the writer. As a 
consequence, the loosest language of con- 
versation was reproduced with fidelity in 
the speech of the drama, then the prin- 
cipal national literature. But nothing of 
this freedom is found now. A constant 
supervision over speech is exercised by 
the amateur champions of propriety who 
are ensconced at every fireside. In col- 
leges and academies and high schools an 
army of instructors, assumed to be ex- 
perts, are regularly engaged in holding in 
check any attempt to indulge in real or 
supposed lawlessness. 

It is not, therefore, from the quarter of 
license that any danger to our speech 
If peril exist at all, it comes 
from the ignorant formalism and affected 
precision which wage perpetual war with 
the high-honored idioms of our tongue, 
or array themselves in hostility to its 
natural development. That this, so far 
as it is effective, is a positive injury to 
the language was pointed out several 
years ago by a scholar who, in conse- 
quence of the study he had given to the 
usage of the great writers, was enabled 
to speak on this subject with an authority 
to which few have attained. He was dis- 
cussing the remarks of certain critics who 
had professed to consider as inaccurate 
and ungrammatical the preterite wended 
in the locution “ he wended his way.” “ It 
is by such lessons as these,” he continued, 
“that the unreflecting and uninquiring 
are misled into eschewing, as if they 
were wrong, words and phrases which are 
perfectly right.” If there is any revolt 
against the authority of such guides, 
equally blind and presumptuous, if there 
is any lack of deference to the rules they 
seek to impose, it is a condition of things 
to be weleomed and not to be deplored. 

Obviously it is idle to discuss questions 
of usage unless some general principles 
ean be established in accordance with 
which the correctness or incorrectness of 


arises. 
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particular expressions can be tested. If 
these do not exist, or if they cann 
ascertained, opinion as to the prop: 

of particular words or grammatical 
structions will necessarily vary with 
tastes or prejudices of the writer 
speaker. If this be not supported by a 
quate knowledge, it will ordinarily 
little more than the expression of | 
sonal feeling. A particular individual 
dislikes a particular word or phr 
That is one of the best of reasons v 
he should not employ it himself; it is 1 

a very cogent reason for inducing others 
to follow his example. There are, of 
course, many offences against good usage 
that cultivated men everywhere will con- 
demn without hesitation. These, how- 
ever, are not the ones that cause embar 


rassment. Every writer is constant] 
confronted with the denunciation « 


words and locutions which he not on! 
hears in the speech of those he meets 
daily, but finds employed in the works « 
men regarded by all as authorities. | 
he himself has made no study of th 
usage thus condemned, if he recognizes 
that he is not in a position to decide th 
matter for himself—and few men have 
either the leisure or the opportunity to 
gain the special knowledge requisite for 
that purpose,—it is inevitable that he 
should be left in a state of perplexity 
and consequent indecision. 

Assertions as to what is proper or im 
proper in speech are now, indeed, encoun- 
tered everywhere. They naturally form 


a constituent part of grammars. They 
furnish the sole contents of some 
manuals. They turn up in most unex- 


pected places in books and periodicals of 
every sort. It is a subject upon which 
every one feels himself competent to lay 
down the law. It has now become practi- 
cally impossible for any writer so to ex- 
press himself that he shall not run foul 
of the convictions of some person who 
has fixed upon the employment of a par- 
ticular word or construction as his test 
of correctness of usage. Should any per- 
son seriously set out to observe every one 
of the various and varying utterances 
put forth for his guidance by all the 
members of this volunteer army of guar- 
dians of the speech, he would in process 
of time find himself without any lan- 
guage to use whatever. Just as in The 
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THE 


riosity Shop Dick Swiveller’s ap- 
hes to the Strand were cut off in 
ession by the creation of new credit- 
different streets, so the writer’s 
es to € xpression would be closed one 
and he would finally be com- 
resort to the most tortuous and 
bout devices to convey the sim- 
eaning. 
therefore, any general principles 
ind which will put us in a position 
ich in any given case conclusions 
ndent of our personal prejudices 
repossessions? One there certainly is 
h, until lately at least, has been al- 
s accepted without question. In the 
in which it is familiar to us it was 
d about two thousand years ago by 
ace in his treatise on the Poetie Art. 
ere he tells us that words which are 
disused shall be revived; and words 
ch are now held in honor shall dis- 
ar. Then he adds the remark which 
become almost a commonplace: 


Si volet usus, 
(Juem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma 
loquendi. 


sage, therefore, according to the dictum 
Horace, is the deciding authority, the 
nding law, the rightful rule of speech. 
But a further question at once arises. 
Usage, it may be conceded, is the stand- 
rd of speech. But whose usage? Cer- 
iinly not the usage of this man or that 
an indifferently. Horace, in laying 
lown his dictum, could not have been 
thinking of the general body of his fel- 
low countrymen. These spoke the Latin 
of the camps and the market-place. 
Much of what they said would have 
sounded to his ears as barbarous; some of 
t would in all probability have been abso- 
lutely unintelligible. But if he did not 
mean these, of whom was he speaking? 
The answer is so evident that hardly any- 
thing can be more surprising than the 
doubt which has been entertained and 
expressed of its exact nature. Clearly, 
what Horace had in mind was the usage 
of the best_speakers and writers. It was 
that, and that only, which in his eyes 
constituted the standard of propriety. 
The acceptance by such men of a new 
word or locution, no matter from what 
source coming, gave it established cur- 


STANDARD OF 





USAGE. 








rency; their employment of a gram- 


matical form gave it the stamp of au- 
thority. The usus of Horace was, in 
consequence, precisely the same as that 
which Quintillian called later the con- 
sensus eruditorum—the agreement of 
the cultivated. Good usage, in short, is 
the usage of the intellectually good. 

The dictum of Horace has hardly been 
called in question for most of the two 
thousand years which have elapsed since 
its utterance. But of late attempts have 
occasionally been made to dispute its cor 
rectness. Many of these have come from 
those who evidently did not compreh nd 
what the poet meant by usus. They have, 
consequently, imputed to Horace some 
thing which Horace never had in mind. 
But denials there have been of his asser 
tion by certain persons to whom it is 
hardly possible to attribute this lack of 
knowledge. These have been put forth 
in books which in some eases still con 
tinue to have a fairly respectable sale. 
The remarks made by the writers of 
these works show, however, that it is 
much easier, as it is altogether more 
common, to content one’s self with a 
general denial of the truth of the poet’s 
declaration than to find any substitute to 
take its place. Authority there surely 
must be somewhere; otherwise there 
would be a reign of license in which each 
man, no matter how incompetent, would 
be a law unto himself. If usage, there- 
fore, is not the standard of speech, it is 
reasonable to ask, What is? If the best 
speakers and writers are not guides, to 
what quarter can we repair in cases of 
doubt or difficulty ? 

Let us take up the consideration of the 
two most loudly trumpeted substitutes 
which are to furnish us a higher law for 
propriety of speech than can be found in 
usage. The first of these, we are told, 
consists in the principles of universal 
grammar. In them is lodged the su- 
preme authority. What are these prin- 
ciples of universal grammar, it is natural 
to ask. They can hardly be anything else 
than rules based upon practices which 
all languages agree in observing. But if 
there be such, we come back for their 
establishment to the usage of those who 
speak these various - tongues. Conse- 
quently, whenever in them usage differs, 
as in a variety of ways it does, we must 
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either deny in a given case the general 
applicability of the particular principle, 
or insist upon deciding the grammatical 
propriety of the practice of one tongue or 
of one set of tongues by the practice of 
an alien or of alien tongues. To put this 
matter in as clear a light as possible, let 
us consider an illustration furnished by 
one of the most ardent upholders of uni- 
versal grammar as the final arbiter. 
“No amount of wisdom,” says he, “ can 
excuse the use of a really singular noun 
with a plural verb, or the reverse.” 

This has certainly a reasonable look. 
If any example can be adduced which 
will justify the establishment of this 
theoretice! standard of propriety, none is 
likely to be found more satisfactory than 
the one just given. But at once there 
arises the thought that in the Greek lan- 
guage—by many deemed the most perfect 
Instrum: nt of expression that mankind 
has ever known—the plural nominative 
of the neuter povn had pretty gener- 
ally its verb in the singular. How does 
the advocate of the law higher than 
usage mect this violation of his prin- 
ciples of universal grammar? He does 
not meet it; he calmly evades it. Tie as- 
sures us that the Greek neuter plural 
may be looked upon as a collective. But 
if this be so, it must be because usage 
has come to deem it as such; for it can- 
not be so in the nature of things. 
Furthermore, if the privilege of thus re- 
garding it be conceded to the Greek, it 
must also be conceded to the English or 
to any other tongue, if its users prefer to 
look upon it in such a light. The im- 
puted authority of universal grammar 
consequently breaks down in its chosen 
illustration. Nor are we here at the end 
of our difficulties in the very example 
under discussion. In modern Greek the 
construction in question no longer exists. 
Fven in ancient Greek it occurs much less 
frequently in the Epic dialect than in the 
Attic. What, then, are we to think of 
these vaunted principles of universal 
grammar which allow a construction to 
be proper at one period or in one speech, 
and at another period or in another 
speech declare i: to be improper? As a 
matter of fact, it will be found that in 
every instance selected to illustrate the 
impossibility of usage overriding gram- 
mar, it is usage that has to be evoked in 


order to justify the apparent violation of 
grammar which has taken place. 

Still another standard has been set up 
which has the distinction of being much 
more confidently proclaimed than cle: 
defined. Here are the words of one of 
its promulgators. “ The truth is,’ 
Richard Grant White, “that the 
thority of general usage, or even of 
usage of great writers, is not absolut: 
language. There is a misuse of w 
which can be justified by no authori‘ 
however great, by no usage, however gen- 
eral.” The utterer of this dictum did 1 
make any definite announcement of 
standard which was to take its place. 
near, however, as can be gathered fr 
various passages in his writings, t 
guide he had in mind was reason. Under 
its benign direction, we are told tl 
“rude, clumsy, and insufficiently work: 
out forms of speech, sometimes mistake 
ly honored under the name of idioms,” 
tend more and more to disappear. 

Unfortunately for the guide lh 
designated, reason in the intellectu 
world is very much Iie conscience in t! 
moral; the same fact will lead two me 
to draw exactly opposite conclusio1 
The dictates of each ought, of course, to b: 
obeyed by the individual; it is quite an- 
other thing to seek to impose them upo1 
the conduct of others. In morals an un 
enlightened conscience often induces its 
owner to condemn the acts of those far 
better than himself. Worse than that, it 
sometimes leads him to commit acts in 
themselves essentially wicked. So in the 
matter of language an unenlightened 
reason constantly leads men to condemn 
words and constructions used by those far 
superior to them in knowledge and taste 
and ability. 

But even where ignorance does not 
prevail, any so-called standard, such as 
reason, fails us when it is most needed. 
Two persons, each of a high degree of in- 
telligence, are often found disagreeing 
as to the propriety of employing particu- 
lar words or constructions. Their knowl- 
edge may be the same; it is their judg- 
ments which vary. In the conflict be- 
tween the reasoning powers of two 
equally cultivated men who is +) decide? 
The only way that can properly be taken 
—it may be added, it is the only way that 
ever is taken—to settle the dispute is by 
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ppeal to authority. That, of course, 
thing more than the reason of the 
speakers and writers exhibited in 
practice. Here once again we 
back to usage, as the standard of 
It invariably turns up as the 
court of appeal. Whatever road we 
ut to take, we find ourselves travel- 
in this one at last. 
There has never really been the slight- 
eround for disputing this dictum of 
race when rightly understood. It em- 
s nothing more than the result of 
versal experience. There are modifi- 
ons, or rather explanations, to which 
subject; but its general truth can- 
t be suecessfully questioned. The 
ndard of speech is therefore the usage 
the cultivated. Such men are the abso- 


ite dictators of language. They are the 
vgivers whose edicts it is the duty of 
the grammarian to record. What they 
ee upon is correct; what they shun it 
expedient to shun, even if not wrong in 
elf to employ. Words coined by those 
tside of the class to which these men 
belong do not pass into the language as 
nstituent part of it until sanctioned 
their approbation and use. Their au- 
rity, both as regards the reception or 
ection of locutions of any sort, is 
ul. The purist may protest against 
heir employment of certain words or con 
uctions. He mey declare these op- 
posed to reason, contrary to the analogies 
f the language, or tending to destroy 
listinetions which should be maintained. 
f they heed his remonstrances, well and 


good. If they disregard them, he mis- 


akes his position when he pretends to 


r 


t if judgment upon the decisions of 
118 masters. 

The establishment of this dictum, with 
ie limitation of its meaning, leads di- 
rectly to another conclusion. Good usage 


l 
ti 


is not something to be evolved from one’s 
own consciousness, or to be deduced by 
some process of reasoning; it is some- 
thing to be ascertained. It must be 
learned just as language itself is learned. 
Furthermore, there is no short cut to its 
acquisition. Grammars may in some in- 
stances help us; in some instances they do 
help us, but in others they sometimes do 
just the reverse. But in no case can they 
ever be appealed to as final authorities. 
There is one way and but one way of at- 
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taining to the end desired as a theoretical 
accomplishment, and fortunately it is a 
course open to every one. Knowledge of 
good usage can be acquired only by asso- 
ciating in life with the best speakers or 
in literature with the best writers. The 
latter resource is always available. It is 
the practice and consent of the great 
authors that determine correctness of 
speech, and their pages are accessible to 
all. If they differ among themselves 
about details, choice is allowable until a 
general agreement settles upon one mode 
of expression as preferable to another or 
to any others proposed. 

So much for the general principle. 
But there is a still further limitation of 
the sense of Horace’s dictum. When we 
say that usage is the standard of speech, 
we mean not merely good usage, but pres- 
ent good usage. Neither the grammar 
nor the vocabulary of one age is pre- 
cisely the vocabulary or grammar of an- 
other. The language of a later period 
may not vary much from the language of 
an earlier one, but it will vary somewhat. 
It is not necessarily better or worse; it is 
simply different. The fact that the good 
usage of one generation may be distinctly 
improper usage in a generation which 
follows is frequently exemplified in the 
meanings given to individual words, and 
sometimes in the words themselves. This 
we all accept as a matter of course. But 
the same statement can be made just as 
truly of grammatical torms and con- 
structions. In the ease of these the 
ariations between different periods do 
not impress themselves so much upon 
our attention because they are compara- 
tively few. Still they oceur. Ignorance 
of this fact or indifference to it has often 
led to the denunciation of the writers of 
the past as being guilty of solecisms or 
barbarisms, when they have done noth- 
ing more than conform to the usage of 
their own time. If such criticism be ac- 
cepted as just, we in turn shall be left at 
the merey of our descendants. We shall 
be reproached for employing words in 
senses they do not approve, or for resort- 
ing to forms and constructions which 
they have ceased to look upon as cor- 
rect. If we recognize that whatever is 
in usage is right, we must be prepared 
to go a step iurther and concede that 
whatever was was right. 


















































A Working Basis 


BY ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 


HY she married him her friends 

wondered at the time. Those 

she made later wondere:) more. 
Betore long she caught herself wonder- 
ing. Yes. she had seen it beforehand, 
more or less. But she had seen other 
things as well: he had developed uneven- 
ly, unexpectedly, if logically. There had 
been common tastes—which grew obso- 
lete or secondary. As the momentum of 
what she believed and hoped of him ran 
down with them both, he erystallized into 
the man he was, and no doubt virtually 
had always been. 

It was bad enough to have to ask for 
money, but to have it counted out to 
you, to be questioned about it like a 
child, was worse. 

“T don’t understand,” she said in the 
first months of their marriage. “ Are you 
afraid I won’t be judicious, responsible ? 
Mightn’t you try before judging?” 

“ Judicious? Responsible?” He pinch- 
ed her cheek. (Judith was five feet nine 
and sweetly sober of mien.) “ There are 
no feminines or diminutives of those 
words, my dear.” 

She stepped back. “But with more 
freedom I could manage better, Sam.” 

“ Manage ?”—jocularly. “ That is your 
long suit, isn’t it? You feel equal to 
managing all of us? Could even give 
me pointers on the business, eh ?” 

“Why not?” she asked, quietly. 

Sam, feet apart, hands in_ pockets, 
looked her over with the smile one has 
for a dignified kitten. “I won’t trouble 
you, my dear. I manage this family.” 
With his pleasantries a lower note 
struck—and jangled. 

“But that isn’t the point. I want—” 

“ Really? You always do. Don’t bother 
to tell me what. If you got this you’d 
be wanting something else, so what’s the 
use of the expense merely to change 
the object?’ He chuckled at her baf- 
fled silence. 

“T can’t answer when you’re like that. 


3ut—but, Sam! It isn’t fair!” Still 
supposed that relevant. 

However, money was not the 
thing. He could manage. Let it go. 

Having properly impressed her, not! 
made Sam feel larger than to bring 
2 set of pearl-handled knives,—when 
had wanted a dollar for kitchen t 
His extravagances were not always 
erosities. Once, after she had tun 
her winter-before-last suit and pate! 
new seats into the boy’s flannel drawe1 
because “times were hard,” he bought 
brace of blooded hunting-dogs. 

Next day she opened an account at 
department store. 

With the promptness of the first of t! 
month and the sureness of death the 
bill came. Sam had expressed hims 
unchecked before she turned in the doo 
way. “If you will go over it,” she said 
with all her rehearsal unable, after all, t 
imitate his nonchalance, “you will find 
nothing unnecessary. I think there is 
nothing there for the dogs.” 

But her cannon-ball affected him nm 
more than a leaf an elephant; he did not 
know he was hit. It was always so. 

In his cool way, however, Sam had al! 
the cumulative jealousy of the primitiv: 
male for his long primacy. Some weeks 
later, when Judith ordered an overcoat for 
Sam junior sent home on approval, she 
found the store had been instructed to 
give her no credit. 

She got out, with burning face and 
heart, without the article. Her first im- 
pulse was to shrink from a blow. 

But at table that night she recounted 
her experience: “ The very courteous gen- 
tleman who informed me of your pre- 
dicament happened to be a cousin of Mr. 
Banks, of Head and Banks. (They sup- 
ply your grain, I believe?) Mrs. Howe 
(isn’t it R. E. Howe who is president of 
the Newcomb Club?) was at my elbow. 
The salesgirl has Sam junior’s Sunday- 
school class. Doubtless it will interest 
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m all to know you are in such straits 

: can’t clothe your children.” 

Ah? She had touched his vulnerable 

nt? Instantly she was swept by com- 

ection, by impulses to make amends, 
him, to their love. Their love! That 

‘eate wild thing she kept in a warm, 

st, sheltered place, and forbore to 
at for yellowing leaves. 

Like the battle of Bienheim, it was a 

:mous vietory, but what good came of 

last? The overcoat came home, to 
he sure, with cap and shoes besides. But 
was too gallant to press her advan- 
Besides, she still looked for him 

ike a hint. 

He did, after his own fashion. “ You 

cht to see Judith here,” he laughed to 

caller, “practising her kindergarten 
thods on me.” His imperturbability 
is at once a boast and a slight. 

“He doesn’t mean it,” she apologized, 

r, protecting herself by defending him. 
‘You know how men are; the best of 
them a bit stupid about some things. 
They don’t mean to hurt you. You know 
it, but you ean’t help crying.” 

“Oh, I understand!” (That any one 
should sympathize with her! It was not 

much her vanity that suffered as her 
precious regard for him, her pride in 
their marriage.) “ Nobody minds little 
things like that against such devotion 
and constancy. Why, he talks of you all 
the time, Judith; wf your style, your 
housekeeping. You are his pet boast. 
He says you can do more with less than 
anybody he ever saw.” And then Ju- 
dith laughed. 

They were all articles of the creed she 
herself repeated—and doubted more and 
more, Faithful enough. He never came 
or went without the customary kiss. 
When he had typhoid fever, no one might 
be near him but her, until her exhaustion 
could no lohger be concealed, when he 
fretted about her—until he fretted him- 
self back into high temperature and had 
a relapse. 

So, run down as she was, she hid it, kept 
up, went on alone, adding to the score of 
her inevitable day of reckoning, after the 
old heroic-criminal woman-way. 

She had begun with ideas of their 
saving together for a purpose; but, not 
allowed to plan, she must use every 
opportunity to provide against future 
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stricture; besides, Sam’s arbitrary and 
unregulated spending made her poor little 
economies both futile and unfair. 

“T know nothing about your business. 
How can I tell if I spend too much?” 

“ Make your mind easy; I'll keep you 
posted,” he laughed. He was not bother- 
ing about dangerous ground. 

“ Doubtless,”—dryly. “ But if I spend 
too little ?” 

* Not you.” 

He did mean it! He didn’t care! The 
half-truth fanned the slow fire growing 
within her into sudden flame. Judith 
turned, stammering over the dammed 
rush of replies. 

“My dear, my dear!” he deprecated, 
amused. “ How easily you lose your tem- 
ner lately, every time there is a discus- 
sion of expenses! Why excite yourself?” 
Why, indeed? Anger put her at a dis- 
advantage, and making her half wrong, 
half made him right. “I don’t say I 
particularly blame you, but you see for 
yourself you don’t keep your balance, and 
it’s mistaken kindness to tempt any wom- 
an’s natural feminine weakness for luxury 
and display.” 

The retorts were so obvious they were 
hopeless. She stood looking at him. 

His eyebrows lifted; he shrugged his 
shoulders, went out, and forgot. 

Why any of it, indeed? There was no 
bridge of speech between alien minds. 
Their life was a continual game of cross- 
questions and silly answers. Their na- 
tures were antipodal; he had the faults 
that annoyed her most; his virtues were 
those least compensating. 

Was her dream of influencing the chil- 
dren a superstition too, then? 

The children! They slipped the house 
whenever possible; avoided their father 
with an almost physical effect of dodging 
an expected blow; when with him, watch- 
ed his mood to forestall with hasty atten- 
tion or divert with strained wit, with 
timorous hilarity when he proved com- 
plaisant. The possibilities for harm to 
them were numberless. She and Sam 
were losing the children, and the children 
were losing everything. 

For years they had been a physical and 
mental outlet for her nature. That love 
had no question of reciprocity or merit. 
She had always been willing fer thom. 


Only it seemed to her all the iest of love 
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should come first. It occurred to her 
ironically how happy her marriage would 
have been without her husband. 

What was his love worth? It was only 
taxation — taxation without representa- 
tion. 
left ? 

Suddenly she stood on the brink of 
black emptiness. To live without love; 
her whole nature, every life - habit, 
changed! OA, So the 
cold water sets the suicide struggling 
for shore. 

Dear, dear! This would not do. Her 
nerves were getting the best of her; she 
was losing her own dignity and sweet- 
ness—was on the verge of a breakdown. 

But to say so would be to invoke doc- 
tors, pointless questions, futile drugs, and 
a period of acute affection from Sam— 
affection that took the form chiefly of ex- 
pecting it of her. 

At times Judith thought of death as 
an escape, but she thought of no other 
as being any more in her own hands; like 
so many people, she quoted the Episcopal 
marriage-service as equal authority with 
the Bible. She was too live to droop and 
break as some do. She had not made 
herself the one armor that would have 
been effective—her own shell. Friction 
that does not callous, forms a sore. Her 
love, her utmost self, ached like an ex- 
posed nerve. She had not dreamed one’s 
whole being could be so alive to suffering. 
She must be elone, to get a hand on her- 
self and things again. 

At table one night she wanted them all 
to know she was going away, for several 
months perhaps, leaving her cousin Anne 
in charge. It was all arranged. 

The amazing: innovation surprised Sam 
into speechlessness. 

Judith had had few vacations. There 
had always been the babies, of course. 
And Sam’s consent had always been so 
hard to get. His first impulse about 
everything was to refuse, contradict, 
begrudge. Then certainly he mustn’t 
be too easily convinced. After that he 
always moped through her preparations; 
counted and recounted the cost, and at 
the last perhaps gave her a handsome 
new bag when her old one was particu- 
larly convenient, and he had supplied 
only half she had asked for clothes; 
would hardly tell her good-by for deso- 


Had either of them any real love 


no, no, no! 
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late devotion; tracked her with let: 
full of loneliness, ailments, discomf 
When she had cut short her plans 

hurried back, a bit quiet and unres; 
sive perhaps, “How truly grac 
your unselfishness is, my dear!” hi 

served. 


“Tf it comes so hard to show 
a little consideration, you would r 
better keep doing your own way.” 

“T never do my own way.” 

“No? Whose then? I fail to re 
nize the brand.” 

“That’s the trouble. 
stop trying.” 

Now, she could not delay for, nor « 
dure, the conventional comedy. 

Since he asked her no questions, 
hastened to explain: “I want to rest a 
solutely. Not even to write letters. You 
need not bother to, either. Anne will let 
me know if I am needed. And if I need 
anything, you will be sure to hear.” 

“Oh, sure.” Sam was recovering. 

But he couldn’t think she would real 
go, in that way at least. He thought he 
knew one good reason why not. Yet 
vaguely on guard against her capacity 
for surprise, he did not risk the satire « 
asking her plans. To the last Judith 
hoped he would shame her a little by of 
fering the money; and against his utter 
disregard her indignation rose slowly 
steadily, deepening, widening, drowning 
out every other feeling for him. 

When, after their final breakfast, he 
kissed her good-by as for the morning 
only, she took her jewelry and silver, 
mementos of his self-indulgence in gen- 
erosity, and pawned them, mailing him 
the tickets from the station where she 
piloted herself alone. 

She spent a month (in her rest-cure!), 
writing and destroying letters to him. 
There was no alternation of moods now. 
Nor was she seeking a solution of the 
problem; there was only one. 

At last a letter seemed to do: “It 
cannot hurt you to read, as much as me 
to write. But it must come. I can see 
now it has always been coming. Things 
cannot go on as they are. We are un- 
able to improve them together. I will 
east no blame. Perhaps some other 
woman would have called out a dif- 
ferent side of you, or would have mind- 
ed things less. It is enough that we 
do not belong together, because we are 
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vacies.” Bait? or a goad? 
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we and cannot change. We are not but with no idea of 
that is already irrevocable,—we are ruin- 


ing each other, and the e 
their futures. It is a question of the doing wrong cannot make it 
least wrong. And I am not coming back. you to,” 

“T want the children, all of them. But forgot to question its 


the girls—and the baby, of course, at 
least for the present. And y 


use pretending independence; I have occasionally that now the 


impossible to faney you airing our pri- 


counted on her “womanly qualities ”— 


masculine en 
happiness— tion! “If you need advice, think y 
either of our mothers would say.” 
hildren, and mother! Judith could hear her, “ 
right 
with logic so unanswerable on 
relevance. A 
junior and I his! Judith held her partly accountal 
some women absolutely fostered tyran 
ou shall pro- Their mothers, poor things! Oceasi: 
There is no ally their fathers were different, but 
times wi 
the accom- “This sudden mood strikes me as very 


F plishments I had to you and them. And remarkable. After all I have don 
there is no sense in the mock-heroics that twelve years of grind to keep you fron 
I don’t want your money. It isn’t your the brunt of the world; and now... ! 
money; it’s ours, everything we have. 1 My dear child, do you realize that ther 
have borne your children, and saved and are husbands with violent tempers, hus 
kept house and served and nursed for you bands who drink and gamble and worse / 
and them. If you want to divide equally “T honored your draft. Do not try it 
now, I will take that as my share for- again. And I advise you to use it to come 
ever. But we can’t escape the fact that home. We will have Dr. Hunter giv: 
we haye been married and have the you a tonic, and you will find you hav 
children.” fewer morbid fancies occupied with your 
She could get an answer in two days. duties. I shall look for you the end of 
. But it did not come in two days, nor the week.” Surely Sam was moved 
| two weeks, nor three; while she burned quite out of himself, that he had no 
herself out waiting. lashes of laughter for her. But the next 
Moreover, her funds were running was more in_ character: “ Bridget 
low. She had waves of the nausea of threatens to leave. She does not work 
a defeat, fevers of the desperation of the well under Anne. The children are not 
last stand. manageable under her, either. Little 
1 Then it oceurred to her. Her armor Judith is sallow and fretful. I sus- 
had always been defensive. She had pect Anne gives her sweets between 
: never stooped to neutralize his alkali with meals. I saw a moth flying in my 
. acid. But there was one weapon of of- closet to-day... .” 
feriée she occasionally used. She wrote: Judith pushed the letter away, fidg- 
‘1 “T am drawing on you to-day through eted, yet smiled. How well they knew 
a your First National for a hundred and each other. And they used it only to 
; ) fifty. You will honor it, I think. And _ sting and bully! Surely it could be put 
| if I do not hear from you in a day or two to better purpose. Had she tried every 
I shall have Judge Harwood call on you thing? Had Sam fully understood? 
as my attorney.” Sometimes she thought her early ex- 
The answer came promptly enough:— cuses had hurt too much for her to ad- 
. “My dear child, I couldn’t make out mit their truth: much of his unkindness 
what had struck you, so I hoped you was not intentional, only stupid; slow 
| would just feel better after blowing sympathy, dull sensibility; he did not 
. off steam and would get over your fit suffer, nor comprehend, like a savage or 
| of nerves. Besides, I have nothing a child. If the possibility of separation 
to say except to quote yourself: ‘We was new to her, would not he never have 
. can’t escape the fact that we are mar- thought of it at all? But now, might he 
ried and have the children. I know not see? Was not his unwonted self- 
\ ) you too well to be afraid of your throw- defence itself admission of new enlight- 


She sat long in the increasing dusk. 
Oh yes, he Exhausted with struggle, loneliness was 
on her, crying need of the children, re- 


| ing off all obligations like that. It is enment and approachability ? 
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to the consideration of many things. 
itting that at times it was right to 
< everything, wrong not to, it was at 
the last resort, Love, of course, Was 
irrevocably; but were there not 
Could not 
and Sam find some working basis? 


things worth saving? 


What had made their being together 
st intolerable to her was their per- 
tence in the religion of a vanished 
| in whose empty ceremonies alone 
ey could now take part together. Of 
sacred image nothing was left but 
feet of clay. Freed of that desecra- 
n, she could cure or endure everything 
e; her obligations, moreover, would 
rdly conflict at all. 
Looking back at the pressures of na- 
ire, society, events, Sam’s persistence, 
wondered at times if, from the be- 
nning, she had been any more respon- 
ble for her marriage than for the color 
her hair. There were many such ex- 
lanations for Sam, too. Not that they 
iade her like him any better, feel him 
ny more akin. But it was true that be- 
tween the fatalities of heredity and en 
ironment that “slight particular dif- 
ference” that makes the self had but 
short tether for action and _ reaction. 
Oh, she could be generous enough to 
him if he did not have to be part 


of herself! 


She got up, lit the gas, shutting out the 
stars, and wrote: “I am coming back to 
make one more and one last effort. 
Won’t you?” If he would only try! 

Sam met her with the magnanimity of 
forgiveness, the consciousness of kind 
forgetting. Her redeemed valuables were 
Everything should be the 
same, in spite of And she put the 
back of her hand against his lips! 

When he dressed for dinner the sal- 
vage of the three balls, the spoils of war, 


all in place. 


were piled in his bureau drawer. 

Still he hoped better for the roses by 
her plate. She had the maid carry them 
out, explaining in her absence, “ No 
gifts, please, Sam. Substitutes will not 
do any longer.” 

Sam played with his fork, smiling, 
with lips only. How shockingly she 
showed suffering. Separation had made 
her appearance unfamiliar; he thought 
the change all recent. He took pains to 
compliment the immediate improvement 


in the pastry, to give her the sery 
ants’ money unreminded as soon as they 
were alone. 

How characteristic! Judith thought, 
wearily, letting the bills lie where lh 
laid them. 

“That’s one of the things for us to 
settle, Sam,” she said, in her new free 
dom and self-respect discarding the fa 
miliar little diplomacies by which she 
was used to soothe, prepare, manage, the 
lord of the hearth, 
ask for money in the future, nor depend 
on what you happen to give.” 


‘I am not going to 


The man 
ner was a simple statement of fact. 
“You must make me an_ allowance 
through your bookkeep« Sg 

Sam was lounging through his cigar. 
“So that’s it? Still?’ He smiled confi 
dentially at the smoke, puffing it from 
As accurately as I can 


“ 


his lower lip. 
recollect, my dear, I have told you seven 
thousand and three times that I am not 
on a salary, and don’t know from month 
to month what I will make.” 

How unchanged everything was! Her 
determination stiffened. “ But you know 
what you have made. Base it on the 
year before. Or have a written state- 
ment mailed me every month, and file 
my signature at the bank.” 

Not quite unchanged; for Sam _ took 
the cigar from his mouth and turned 
slowly to look at her. If he had taken 
her return for capitulation and had met 
it according to his code, things were not 
fitting in. Really ! 
What next? Evidently I have never done 
you justice; you have positive genius in 


“Really, my dear! 


the game—of monopoly; first thing, J’ll 
be begging from you.” 

Well, why not, as fairly? and why 
should he think better of her than of 
himself ? But it was too old to go 
over again. For a breath she waited 
to see her further way. She had not 
planned this as the issue, but the moment 
was obviously crucial, and offered what, 
in international politics already awry, 
would constitute a good technical op- 
portunity. If her mirage of regenera- 
tion, her hope of an understanding, per- 
haps even her love, had flung up any last 
afterglow in this home-coming, it was 
over now. Indeed, now it seemed an old 
grief, the present but confirmation con- 
cerning a lover ten years lost at sea. She 








“JUDITH! JUDITH!” HE BEGGED 























the whole man now clearly, the bal 
of her accusations and excuses; he 

d neither the modern spirit of equality, 

the medieval quixotism of honor 
chivalry; appeal merely stirred the 
emental tyranny of strength «nd mas 
ilinity, held as a “ divine right ”; weak 
ess tempted an instinctive cruelty, half 
onseious, half defiant. 

It was Sam who spoke first, abruptly, 

t laughing. Sam who was never angry, 
vas angry now. “I never have under- 
tood you in some ways. How a woman 
like you ean forever bring money be- 
ween us! How you got tainted with 
this modern female anarchy! You seem 

forget that 7 made the money, it is 

ine. There is bound to be discussion; 
I never knew any one so determined to 

we everything his own way. All the 
ame, the defence rested its case, “ it 
takes two to quarrel, and,” generously, 
“T won’t.” 

No, his defence was only admission 
f conscious weakness. He was afraid 
f the solution she had discarded. She 
did not go back to it now. But now 
she saw the way, the only way, to accom- 
plish reconstruction. 

Judith looked at him steadily. Her 
voice was deadly quiet. “I am sure | 
have made myself quite plain. We will 
never discuss this again. You can let me 
know in the morning which arrangement 
you choose.” 

They faced each other with level eyes. 

And Sam’s shifted. 

He never had real nerve, she realized; 
they didn’t—that kind. How had she 
managed to love him so long? 

Late that night he knocked at her door 
with a formal proposition: Would that 
do’—dumbly. She changed a point or 
two: That would do, and signified good 
night. Sam, looking at her face, turned 
away from it, hesitated, turned back, 
broke. Fear inereased his admiration, 
and, to do him justice, the fear was not 
wholly for conventions and comforts; the 
man had certain broad moralities and 
loyalties. A reflex muscular action had 
set in to regain what he had lost. “ Ju- 
dith! Judith!” he begged. 

Her raised hand stopped him. “ You 
are too late, Sam.” She sounded tired 
and sad. 
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“My dear, you mustn’t get the idea 
that I don’t love you still.” 

‘Love has nothing to do with it any 
more, Besides, it is never any use to talk 
of love without justice.” 

He went out, dazed and aggrieved. He 
had always thought tuey got along as 
well as most people. //e had not been 
cherishing grudges. 

Womanlike, | 


gallantly, after it was all over Judith 


laving met the emergency 


collapsed. The day of reckoning for 
which she had so long been running up 
in account was on her. But the grow- 
ing assurance rallied her, that her going 
away and her coming back were equally 
ineans to her success in failure. 

The reality of their marriage could not 
have been saved, But they had the chil- 
dren; and to the children was restored 
much of what their father had large 
ly spoiled in the first place, and she 
nearly forfeited in the second. For the 
fact was that Sam did better; the despot 
is always a moral coward, andl always 
something of the slave to a‘ master. 
Moreover, her growing invulnerability to 
hurt through him set, in large measure, 
the attitude of the household; everybody 
was more comfortable. She discounted 
his opinions and complaints; but, in con- 
sidering the welfare of the greatest num- 
ber, she sacrificed as little as possible his 
individual comforts. His interests she 
studied. And for the rest, she let him go 
his way and went hers. 

Life is a perfect equation: if some- 
thing is added or subtracted, something 
is subtracted or added, so long as there is 
life. Judith got her poise again in time, 
as strong natures do after any death; 
with some fibres weakened past mending, 
gray, but calm. If his side of her nature 
was stunted, she seemed to blossom all 
the more richly in other ways. She loved 
her children in proportion as she had 
suffered and worked for them. After her 
domestic years, like so many women, she 
took fresh start, physically and mentally. 

Her executive ability found public out- 
let. She could admit friends again. 
Freedom from the corrosion of antagon- 
ism was happiness. Without the struggle 
to keep that love which must ask so much 
of its object, she could give Sam more 
of that altruism which asks nothing. 































































‘‘The Lovers,’’ by Frans Hals 


RT with the Dutch painters of the seventeenth cen- 
A tury was always portraiture—the exact likeness of 
things, scenes from every-day life rendered with 
loving accuracy. And of this domestic portraiture in 
which Holland found delight, Hals was the forerunner; 
Metsu, Vermeer, Terburg, all the tittle masters, came 
after him. The picture in the collection of Mr. P. A. B. 
Widener is one of this artist’s few genre subjects, and 
bears the date 1648, when Hals was in the full maturity 
of his powers. In fact, no immature apprentice work of 
this painter is known. All his canvases show trained obser- 
vation and consummate knowledge, but in none does he 
reveal himself the poet or dreamer. Here as elsewhere 
he is more interested in the outward appearance of things 
than in the emotional suggestion of his subject. From 
first to last he remained the craftsman recording the 
actual, and unconcerned with those mysterious half-dis- 
covered things—intimations of the spirit. The modelling 
of flesh, the play of light on silk or metal, the fall of 
a collar or the folds of a sleeve or a gown—these are the 
things which he did with a dash, a brillianey, a facility, 
unsurpassed in the whole range of painting. The crisp 
touches of his brush are always in the right place to 
produce the effect aimed at. His work often seems like 
an improvisation, with all the delight in it which that 
term suggests. Nothing seems to be arranged; he is not 
mortgaged to a scheme to be worked out to show the 
artist, but is only striving to tell the truth about visible 
things. In doing this he shows not only his own personal 
traits, but reflects the peculiarities of Dutch character— 
its patience, force, persistence, and lack of imagination. 
W. Stanton Howarp. 




















“THE LOVERS,” BY FRANS HALS 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 





Finding the Frigate ‘ Philadelphia” 


BY CHARLES 


WELLINGTON 


FURLONG 


With Pictures by the Author 


ASTWARD from where the coast- 
E line of Tunis drops back to the 
south, where the immovable rocks 
of the mighty Atlas give way to the shift- 
ing sand-hills of the Sahk-ra, and the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean roll in over 
lines of ragged teethlike reefs, lapping its 
yellow-red sand, lies Tripoli of Barbary. 
On the eastern end of her water-front, 
formerly a long line of fortifications, 
rises the Pasha’s castle, its thick walls 
towering over the harbor ninety 
feet above their sea-washed foundations. 
$y the courtesy of the Muchia, Redjed 
Pasha, commander-in-chief of the Turk- 
ish forces in the State of Tripoli, I saw 
something of the interior of this ancient 
pile, which encloses within its walls a 
little village of its own. Passing from 
large open courts of elaborately colored 
tiles, through labyrinthine secret ways to 
the prison, I mounted to its high terraced 
ramparts. Rounding over me the great 
dome of unbroken blue stretched away to 
meet the darker mirror surface of water. 
To the northeast, parallel to the shore, 
reaches a dangerous line of rocks, now 
poking their jagged surfaces through the 
dark blue of the bay, now disappearing 
under its waters. It was on these hid- 
den, crusted three miles east of 
the harbor entrance, that the grating keel 
of the United States frigate Philadel- 
phia first warned Captain Bainbridge and 
his crew that they were aground. The 
guns having been hove overboard, her de- 
fenceless condition compelled her surren- 
der that afternoon, October 31, 1803. 
Much of my time in Tripoli during the 
summer of 1904 was spent in efforts to 
obtain data relating to the capiure and 
destruction of the Philadelphia by Lieu- 
tenant Decatur in command of the ketch 
Intrepid—not only for local sig- 
nificance, but also with a view to lo- 
the wreck. I questioned repre- 
sentatives of the European governments 
in the town, waded through countless 


some 


tops, 


its 


eating 


files of official documents, dusty consul: 
reports, and private journals, but fi 
weeks my search proved frui 
Hearing finally that in the dib, 
amim (loeal records) of the Jewish syn 
gogue, an attaché of the French consula 
had once found certain valuable histo 
ical data, I determined, if possible, 

investigate these archives. 


many 


less. 


Consequent 
ly, a meeting with Rabbi Mordicai Ko 
hen, librarian of the synagogue, was a1 
ranged by the acting British consul, Mr 
Alfred Dickson. 

On July 14, in company with Tayar, 
a young interpreter, I found the Rabbi 
buried in a pile of old books in the 
library of the synagogue. Touching his 
hand to his forehead, he weleomed us; 
then brought from a dark corner a musty 
old book magic and and a 
glass sphere on which he had pasted paper 
continents. 
greatest 


on science, 
These proved to be his two 


treasures, which he exhibited 


with all the unconcealed glee and pride 


of a child. Then, drawing from a shelf 
a small volume and a manuscript, he led 
the way to the British consulate, where, 
in company with Mr. Dickson, we seated 
ourselves about a table in a cool north 
room, and the Rabbi proceeded to de- 
cipher the brief facts. 

He had donned his best attire, consist- 
ing of a pair of yellow slippers, an un- 
derlayer of loose Oriental trousers, and 
several vests, covered by a dilapidated Eu- 
ropean overcoat which he wore only on 
oceasion. Surmounting all this was his 
greasy fez, wrapped in a tightly twisted 
blue turban, which he removed only on 
occasion and never unwound; turban 
and fez by force of habit had become a 
sort of composite capital which adorned 
his partially bald head. His deep-set 
brown east furtive glances from 
time to time, as with a hissing intake of 
breath and repeated crackings of his 
knuckles, he read first from the small 
volume, then from the manuscript. 
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book proved to be a modern Turk- But more specific results came through 
sublication in Arabic, entitled A a chance acquaintance. During my 
of Tripoli in the West, and wanderings through the maze of narrow 

mentioned the circumstance of the alleys within the walls of Tripoli, I fell 
ng of an American war-ship in the in with an old Arab, Hadji El-Ouachi, 
r. The manuscript was a local his- from whose combination of lingua Fran- 
compiled by himself from the papers ca and broken English I gathered much 
‘ournals of an old rabbi, Abram information. During one drowsy siesta 
som. who had lived in Tripoli most time, as we sat over the muddy Turkish 
life. and died in Jerusalem some coffee, and the wreaths of cigarette smoke 
It contained informa- curled lazily up through the quiet air of 


} 


nis 


hty years ago. 
covering the period of our war with the shady spacious court of my lokanda 
poli, and revealed a few new details (hostelry), I questioned him regarding 


cerning the Philadelphia. Transmit- the lost frigate. 


| through three interpreters, I failed to El-Ouachi stimulated his recollections 
t at the real Hebraic point of view of with a pinch of snuff. 
he writer. It briefly stated, however, “There is a_ tradition among my 


hat Yussuf Pasha was a very hard ruler, people,” he said, “that many years ago 
ad equipped a number of corsairs, and there came to Tripoli a big American 
at the crews of captured vessels were markab harbi [ship of war], and when I 
ld like sheep. His captains, Zurrig, was young like you, sahib, one Hadji- 
Dehées, Trez, Romani, and El-Mograbi, Ali, an old man, told me that the Amer- 
et sail from Tripoli and shortly sighted icans came at night and burned her in 
an American vessel. Zurrig left the the harbor, and she sank by the lazaretto 
others and daringly approached the ship, [quarantine] near the end of the Mole 
annoying her purposely to decoy her toward the sea.” 
1cross the shoals. She stranded, but “But are there no old men now among 
fired on the other vessels until her you who saw this ship ?” I asked, by way 
ammunition gave out, whereupon the of testing the accuracy of his knowledge. 
Moslems pillaged her. The American “Tah!” He shook his head. “ For 
consul* was very much disheartened, and that was in the days of my fathers. Then 
tried to conclude arrangements similar the Arabs were a strong people! But I 
to those recently made between the Pasha have a friend, an old Arab, Hadji Mo- 
and the Swedish consul: but such an enor- hammed Gabroom, whose father often 
mous tribute was demanded that no terms told him about it. If we find him now 
could be reached, so by order of the at his coffee off the Suk-el-Turc, he may 
Pasha the vessel was burned.+ From talk and tell us. Shall we go?” 
time to time the corsairs brought in Passing out into the hot glare of the 
several American merchantmen. Soon early afternoon, a few minutes’ walk 
the American squadron arrived, block- brought us to the Suk, where, just before 
aded the harbor for twenty days and one enters the Zukak-el-Klsayet (Street 
bombarded the Tripolitans, who returned of the Tailors), and the shops of the 
their fire and did great damage. workers in silver and brass, we eame to a 
Such were the first gleanings of my small coffee-booth. Here, back in the 
quest for local traditions concerning this farthest corner, wrapped in the numerous 
event which made such a profound im- folds of his brown barracan, squatted 
pression in both Europe and America. Hadji Mohammed Gabroom, a dried-up, 
sinewy little old man, stroking his 
tabbi Halfoom evidently mistook Mr. scraggly beard and sucking at a long pipe- 
Nissen for the American consul, but we had 
none at that time. Mr. Nissen was the 


Danish consul, and voluntarily acted as agent . ae 
for the American prisoners, and happened to the wrinkles of his tanned, sun-parched 
occupy the house formerly used as the United face, a pair of black beady eyes glittered 
States conanlate , 4 
States consulate. : like two sand- beetles. After several 
7 This, of course, was an erroneous idea. 1 i . of ff j ff 

. Salag Ss a £ 4 ° re > > 
It may have been circulated through the a oem we . ran os pe " ret — 
town, particularly among the inhabitants and FEl-Ouachi stated our mission. The 
other than Mohammedans. fascinating little eyes glowed like live 


—7 


stem. Looking out from under the 
heavy overhanging brows, almost lost in 
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with almost a look of hatred 
they searched me through. For a mo- 
ment the tire died out of them, and the 


old man seemed to lose the sense of his 


coals as 


surroundings as though groping in the 
long-forgotten past. Then, in the slow, 
measured manner of the Arab chronicler, 
he spoke: 

“Many times has my father told the 
story thus: ‘In the year of the Hejira, 
1218, during awasit 
[ the second ten days 
of a month] of the 
month Rajah, 
the 


strange 


my 
son, sails of 
ships are 
seen to north 
the Khafkan 
Khafikin [the 
and western 
horizons] meet. The 
amtar [rains] have 
begun, the nights 
cold, and few 
people walk abroad. 
In that 
from 


the 
where 
and 

eastern 


are 


there 

Bengazi 
American 
ship, which chases a 
felucea with one 
mast gone. The 
Arab Rais [captain] 
knows 


sages 


time 
comes 


Way an 


many  pas- 
through the 
reefs, and _ invites 
the big ship to fol- 
low where the water 
is shallow. Allah wills! and the big ship 


HADJI 


is aground. 

“<All the corsairs, feluccas, and many 
small boats filled with armed Arabs 
swarm around her, as on the Suk-el- 
Thalat the market is held. The 
Americans fight with their small guns, 
and wound six of our people, but the 
Arabs are too many. Soon they capture 
the ship and bring many Nazarenes to 
the castle, and it is a great tarab [jubi- 
lee] in Tripoli. Yussuf Pasha puts the 
sahibs [officers] in a dungeon in the 
middle of the castle, under the terrace. 
The sailors are bastinadoed and driven 
like the black mamluks [slaves]; they 
are empty of wallets, apparent of 
poverty and destitution, with no means 
of sustenance save the loaves of 
black bread given them by their mas- 


when 


E.-OUACHI, 


ters. In the cold water for many d 
Nazarenes shovel sand fron 
wreck by the Suk-el-Thalat, build up 
broken places in the castle, and ca 
heavy loads. 

“¢The Arabs bring the big ship 
the rocks of 
bor], and 
lazaretto. 


these 


Bogaz-el-Kebir [Big 

anchor her off the fort 

When the people loot lh 
from his small boat one Bushagour, 
Arab sailor, 
white thing in a b 
gun, and finds ty 
bags full of 
medjedis 


sees 


silvi 
| probab 
Spanish dollars]; hi 
puts them 
quickly, and 
the night is 
takes again thi 
money in his boat, 
buries it in the sand 
near where lies the 
lazaretto, and goes 
back to the big ship, 
where he is a guard; 
three days after he 
buys unto himself 
two houses. 

“*We 


guns of 


b ack 
when 
black 


PRR git anltge Hee. 


the 
Naz- 
arenes from the wa- 
ter and make the 
ship look like new, 
and put our corsairs 
close around her. 
She lies off the castle 
in the harbor many days, with the red 
crescent flag of our people floating over 
her. Those who dwell in the gardens 
outside the city and in the wadan [coun- 
try] come and take little boats to look 
at her. At Ramadan they unfurl the 
green flag cf the Prophet from the mast- 
head, and her guns tell the faithful that 
the days of fasting are over and they 
are to prepare for the feast of Beiram. 
“¢Vussuf Pasha asks much money 
from this new nation, but Sheik Hadji 
Mohammed Bét-el- Mal tells Yussuf 


bring 
the 


THE ARAB 


Pasha that these American people will 


not let him keep the ship long. Yussuf 
Karamauli only laughs, and tells the 
Sheik he talks like a woman. Yussuf 
Pasha feels very safe because the town 
is full of armed Arabs, and all the forts 
and corsairs are manned, with their guns 














they bring’ goods 


ce ck are American 
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I, my son, am stationed at the 
|-Bahah, and sometimes at the in- 
te by the castle. I keep my best 
in my gun and leave its lock-cover 
house. We feel so safe that only 

\rabs are left to guard the big ship. 
‘Many days pass, and the days of 
dan are over. In awasit of the 
th Dzul ea’ da of the Hejira 1219, 
fear an attack, for we see strange 
ls when the sun is 
ch; I am a special 
iard at the gate of 
castle. One eve- 
g,| shortly after 
sun has gone 
wn in the land of 
e west, there is 
en a keteh standing 
to the harbor. Her 
Maltese pilot says 


from Malta. On her 


men dressed like the 
Maltese, and her hold 
s fullof men. They 
know the gates of 
the city are shut and 
that the Rais -el- 
Kebir [ Captain of 
the Port] will not 
give them practique 


many coming in from the country and 
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Bedouin village camps. I climb on a 
housetop better to see this matter, and 
with me is old Mohammed-el-Ouayti. 
Soon many hundreds of people pour in 
from the black village at Sciara Sciut 
and from Tasura and Zanzour. Below 
us the people are rushing through under 
the inner gate of the Bab-el-Bahah like 
a great wadi [river] to the sea, and 
crowding to the 
water-front to meet 
the enemy. 

***« Together we 
watch the fire of the 
ship. She begins to 
burn first in the mid- 
dle; then much pow- 
der explodes. The 
great smoke cloud 
spreads its wings like 
some evil bird over 
the harbor and soars 
to the upper regions 
of the darkness, its 
red talons always 
taking something 
from the face of the 
earth, which it car- 
ries toward the outer 
sea. The Nazarenes, 
fearing for them- 
selves, turn back in 


quarantine clear- flight, and we wateh 
| 

: = “ae 
ance] until the MorDICAI KOHEN, LIBRARIAN OF THE their ketch  disap- 
morning. Long aft- SYNAGOGUE pear in the darkness 


er the muezzin has 

called the faithful to 

prayer, and the city sleeps, out of the 
stillness of the darkness a great cry 
comes over the water. They attack and 
slay certain of our guards in the big 
ship, and the rest flee in fear for them- 
selves. Then they start the devil tongues 
with gourds and bottles filled with spirit 
and oil. Suddenly flames, like the 
tongues of evil spirits, rise from the 
American ship. These Americans have 
wise heads: when they lose their ship, 
they lose it to everybody. 

“* Our town is soon in great confusion. 
Men ery aloud, our women screech, and 
the great cannons from the eastle ram- 
parts boom. Many think the castle is 
fallen. Everybody runs into the streets 
with his gun; some rush into the gardens 
at the back of the town, only to meet 


through the Bogaz 

Jeraba out to the 
Middle Sea. Soon the red devil tongues 
make the harbor light as the day and 
redder than the sands of the Sahk-ra 
when the sun is low in the west. When 
the breath of Allah blows back now and 
again, the big tongues change their 
course and lick out at the castle. They 
make its walls and ramparts red like 
blood and like some monster dragon as 
it spits back its iire guns. 

“¢T shall ever remember that night, 
my son. The whole sky, sea, and town 
have become contracted in my eye, and 
my heart is altogether troubled by the 
view and sight of it. For three days 
she burns, and the sky at night is like 
this brass on the handle of my khanijar 
[dagger]. Garflas [caravans] afar off on 
the desert see it—vyea, even plenty of 
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people see it from beyond the Djebel Tar- 
huna, Fassato, and the farther Djebel, 
four days’ journey as the camel travels. 
For many years after this she yields her 
iron and brass to the Arab and Maltese 
fisherman; for everything that is an ob- 
ject of search resteth not. Such is the 
story of the Nazarene ship. Know, then, 
what I tell thee, my son, and keep it 
in thy memory. Allah wills! Allah 
is great!” 

The old hadji tapped the kief out of 
his pipe, slid off the seat into his slip- 
pers, and reefing up his skirts about him, 
mounted his small donkey and disap- 
peared down the Suk. 

In response to my inquiry in regard 
to the houses bought by Bushagour, I 
followed El-Ouachi as he clumped along 
through the Suk-el-Ture. Reaching its 
northern end, we passed east of the re- 
mains of the arch of Marcus Aurelius 
and ascended the street which follows the 
base of the remaining fortifications known 
as the Battery, between the castle and 
the Molehead. We soon came to an iron 
heap of discarded rust-eaten cannon. On 
one of these El-Ouachi seated himself. 
Above him was a simple broad expanse 
of sunlit wall, broken only by its arched 
portal and the edges of its crenelated 
profile vibrating in the intense heat of 
an African summer afternoon. 

“These old guns, sahib,” he said as 
he shifted his barracan over his left 
shoulder, “were on this fortress in the 
days of my fathers, and threw their iron 
balls at the American frigate as she lay 
off the castle here; and after she burned, 
some of her guns were mounted on these 
very walls and used against an Ameri- 
ean fleet.’* 

He presently led the way a short dis- 
tance up a narrow street, stopping in 
front of two plain-walled houses. Years 
of accumulated rubbish had perceptibly 
raised the level of their thresholds and 
the dirt dado of the outer walls, so that 
to enter, one must descend. 

“These houses, sahib,” he continued, 
“this one with the hand-print over the 
door to keep off the evil eye, and the one 


* The solid shot which was later brought 
up from the wreck of the Philadelphia cor- 
responded in diameter to the bore of some 
of these guns, and was found in her port 
side forward. 


next, Bushagour bought with the two b 
of money. Within their walls each }).s 
a large court and good rooms. [iis 
children’s children live here now, 

we cannot enter, for the women 
there, and these people like not { 
Christians. Some years ago there y 
a great explosion in this fortificati 
where the powder was stored, the wal 
of the whole town were shaken, pa 
of this fortress was broken in many 
places, nouses fell and people died, b 
these fell not.” 

The lengthening shadows of blu 
violet left here and there red-golden 
splashes of lingering sunlight on the 
western walls of houses and minarets. 
As we reached the Bab-el-Bahah, EI- 
Ouachi pointed his lean, henna-stained 
finger in the direction of the remains of 
the Mole. 

“ Beyond the Molehead, sahib, the tra- 
dition of my people says, the wreck of th 
big American corsair lies.”* 

Following this clue, early the next 
morning, July 12, before the usual fore- 
noon breeze could blur the glassy sur- 
face of the harbor, I was at the sailors’ 
coffee-house near the boat-builders’ ways, 
where by arrangement I met my friend 
Mr. William Riley, of Tripoli, and a 
Maltese fisherman. Equipped with grap- 
ples, lines, and a maria (a_ hollow 
cylinder with a glass in one end), we 
seated ourselves on the dirty thwarts of 
the clumsy craft, and were pulled to the 
vicinity where Arab tradition said the 
wreck of the frigate lay. Using the 
maria, for a light breeze had ruffled the 
placid surface of the water, the boat was 
rowed slowly over the ground, describing 
large spirals, as from time to time we 
set new starting-points. As I eagerly 
gazed through the clear glass into the 
transparent depths, all the wonders and 


* On my return to the United States I in- 
vestigated the original data relating to the 
capture and burning of the Philadelphia, and 
further corroborated the Arab tradition from 
original and official sources: from reports 
of Commodore: Preble, who issued the or- 
ders to destroy the frigate; Lieutenant De- 
catur and Midshipman Morris, who carried 
them out, and (through the courtesy of Mr. 
James Barnes) from the journal of William 
Ray, one of the imprisoned crew of the Phil- 
adelphia, who was in Tripoli at that time, 
and who assisted in trying to clear the wreck 
of the Philadelphia after she was burned. 
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“ TOGETHER, FROM A HOUSETOP, WE WATCH THE FIRE OF THE SHIP” 
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beauties of a sea garden passed beneath 


me; dark-violet spots 


green sand, which threw into stronger 


f ragged rocks 
lost themselves in patches of light-sea- 
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vr one of the shining, iridescent 
which, like some gorgeous spectrum, 
brated in unison with the grasses, «+. 
turning upward its sealy side, dartod ‘ 
like a shaft 
silvery lig 











through t 
green and opal 
cent depths 
below. 

In less than : 
hour my sear 
was rewarded | 
seeing the brok« = 
ends of the gre: 
ribs of a ve 
sel protruding 
through dull-co 
ored eel-grass. | 
noticed that this 
grass seemed to 
follow the line of 
the ribs, and 
carefully noted 
its character, 
further to aid me 
in my search. 
Examining these 
closely, no doubt 
was left in my 
mind but that 
they belonged to 
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a large vessel, 
and I ordered the 
boatman to let 
fall the anchor. 
The lead gave 
us two and a half 
and three fath- 
oms. Hastily 
undressing, we 
dived several 
times. Mr. Riley 
first succeeded 
in buoying the 
spot by going 
down with the 
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THe HOUSES BUSHAGOUR BOUGHT WITH BaGs 
** PHILADELPHIA " 


relief an occasional shell-fish or schools 
of delicate little sea-horses. Beautiful 
forms of sponges, coral, anemone, and 
sea-mosses opened and shut or gracefully 
waved, disturbed by some undercurrent 


line and slipping 
it over one of the 
ribs. While on 
bottom I eare- 
fully examined 
the timbers. These were honeycombed 
in certain parts in a_ peculiar way. 
The continual sea-swash of acentury seem- 
ed to have made its inroads at the softest 
places, and they gave every appearance 
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THE HARBOR 
A —Position of the Philadelphia when attacked by Decatur 
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Dot and dash lines represent course of the Jufrepfid on 


entering and leaving the harbor, February 16, 1804. Heavy dotted lines indicate the PAi/adelphia’s course as she 
drifted after being fired. B—Present position of the wreck of the Philadelphia. X.—Position of the wreck of 
the /ntrepid after she blew up, September 4, 1804, in attempt to enter the harbor, under Captain Somers, as a 


bomb-vessel 


in form of partially burned stumps. The 
wood seemed almost as hard as iron. 


Much of it was enclosed in a fossil erust, 


and only by repeated efforts I succeeded 
in breaking off a small piece. The many 
winds from the desert and the shifting 
shoals of sand had filled in and around 
the frigate, and her keel must have lain 
buried nearly two fathoms deeper than 
the present sea-bottom. The freshening 
breeze made further investigation im- 
possible; so, after taking bearings and 
leaving the spot buoyed, we returned to 
the shore, landing amid an awaiting, curi- 
ous crowd of Turks, Arabs, and blacks. 
Six days later, threugh the courtesy 
and interest of the officers of the Greek 
war-ships Créte and Pzaralos, a ship’s 
cutter and machine-boat with divers were 
placed at my disposal. On this second 
expedition my principal object was to de- 


termine more carefully the size, position, 
and location of the wreck, which are 
given on the accompanying chart. 

My third and last expedition was on 
the morning of ‘August 3. The divers 
managed with pick and axe to break off 
pieces of her fossilized sides, and from 
her partly buried timbers brought to the 
surface an eighteen-pound cannon-ball, 
together with part of the wood in which 
it was embedded. The ball and adjoin- 
ing wood were completely incrusted with 
an inch of fossil matter. Several other 
pieces of wood brought up contained 
iron bolts, also copper nails, which prob- 
ably held down the sheeting below the 
water-line of her hull, and here her 
skeleton timbers will lie until obliterated 
by the desert sand-shoals and the quiet 
work of shell-fish and the myriad small 
creatures of the sea. 
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-™>( a rabbit who lives in a brier-patch, 
and whose philosophy makes the 
world a good place, there is a pleas- 
ud of contemplation in the reitera- 
tatement of a recent article in this 

ne that animals do not think. 
vy, while I naturally know some- 
about animals, and hold the tenta- 
pinion that, in a twilight kind of 
they do think and reason, this arti- 
s not intended to establish the propo- 
The difficulties are too great, and 
ontrary opinions are apt to be too 
ry. First, like Descartes and Hume 
all other animals, I know chiefly 
goes on in my own head; and my 
vledge of what goes on in other ani- 
heads is an inference from their 
ns. If I were to judge only from 
iby-show or a political ratification 
ting, I would declare instantly that 
en do not think. So, since I must infer 
mental processes of animals from 
eir actions, I want to know a little 
re of what animals do; not the caged 
imals that are experimented on, but 
he wild and intelligent animals whose 
ves are being studied by observers. I 
mt also to sift the enormous number 
f observations which have not yet found 
their way into the books, and which 
mply a kind of elementary reasoning 
among animals. Then there is the ques- 
tion of terms, which ought to be defined 
sharply before we argue about them. 

Unfortunately, thought and reason have 

shadowy edges and refuse to be bounded 

sharply by lines, like a triangle. Down- 
ward they vanish gradually into un- 
known depths; upward into unscaled 
heights. So we should only be disputing 
about names instead of talking pleasant- 
ly about animals. The object of this ar- 
ticle is to suggest that the question of 
animal thinking is not by any means 
definitely settled; and first of all, for the 
sake of readers who are disturbed by the 
opinion of Mr. John Burroughs, to 
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Do Animals 


BY PETER 


Think? 
RABBIT 


point out the way by which he reaches 
his conclusion. 

He begins with a method of — 
which has at least the weight of age in its | 
favor. He starts with a principle, or 
proposition, and from this deduces his 
facts to see whether they be true or false 
in the light of his principle. This method 
was called the Deductive, or Scholastic, 
System in the twelfth century, and 
scientists generally are now rather 
prejudiced in favor of the inductive 
method,—but that is another matter. 
The writer’s first proposition is. that 
animals do not think. The first fact de- 
duced from the proposition is, that cer- 
tain naturalists and writers who have 
seen and recorded many habits of wild 
animals are impostors, because’ the 
alleged habits do not correspond to 
the proposition. So he clears the field 
of objections. 

I take as most suggestiye of an unsafe 
method his illustration of the eider 
ducks, with which I happen to be some- 
what familiar. In a book called School 
of the Woods, one of our modern natural- 
ists records his observation of certain 
eiders which, contrary to their usual 
habits, had flown into a fresh-water pond. 
Upon watching them and securing one of 
the birds as a specimen, he found that a 
large salt-water mussel had closed its 
shell firmly upon the bird’s tongue, and 
after much observation and inquiry came 
to the conclusion that the eiders had 
taken the mussels into fresh water to 
drown them, or rather to make them 
loosen their grip; for he found, upon ex- 
perimenting, that the mussels could not 
live in fresh water. The writer whose 
conclusions we question denounces this 
as a fabrication; for, he says, ducks do 
not think. “If a duck knew enough to 
drown a mussel in water, he would sure- 
ly know that it was easier to drown the 
mussel in air; for a mussel would die 
sooner in air than in water. The duck 
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could more easily get rid of him by sit- just as well in fresh water.” To a rabbit 
‘ ting on the bank.” this also appears to be the work of tly 
* This would seem, to a rabbit mind, to unfettered imagination. Oysters are yo 
\ be not so much a matté® of thinking on placed in fresh water, but in the m: 
that writer’s part as of pure imagi- of rivers open to the tides, in shalloy 
3 nation, unfettered by the principles of bays, or in any other place wher i 
elementary biology. He has evidently water is less salt than the open oc 
ignored osmosis, which is the passage of Moreover, the “fattened” oysters, jy, 4 
two separated liquids of different densi- which he and other eaters delight, 
: ties through an intervening membrane or invariably sick oysters. When the osn ' 
partition, and which threatens the life of ic balance is disturbed by bringing {}, ; 
, every disturbed mollusk. To illustrate oyster from his own bed to fresher a 
i the matter simply: Put some fresh water ter, the salts of the body are dissolved: } 


. in a tight bladder, and, so long as it is much of the savor is lost, and the oyste; 
suspended in air, not a drop of water will swells and softens. In a word, he 
escape. Now suspend the bladder in a bloated, not fattened. He is more 


. 


3) vessel of salt water, and at once the gestible, perhaps, but also more d 
BS) | fresh water begins to pass through the gerous; not because he feeds on ger 
membrane to mingle with the water but because the germs penetrate th 
without. Meanwhile the salt water pene- body with the fresh water when the 
trates the membrane to mingle with the motie balance is disturbed. The o1 
fresh water within; and the process con- oyster of which there can be no questi 
tinues until a perfect osmotic balance is the small, healthy, well-savored oyst 
is established. from his own sea bed. 
Pl This simple illustration suggests the In the principal natural-history mag 


case of every mussel and clam and oys- zine of the Netherlands, De Leven 
ter. Nature has put a pinch of salts in Natuur, for December, 1903, Mr. R. J. 
the mussel’s body to preserve a perfect Manshalt, of Westpolder, publishes 


ee 








: i osmotie balance between the vital fluids similar observation. He found a sli 
by {| within and the sea-water without; and so drake which had made its way from t! 
long as this balance is maintained the sea sea to a fresh-water canal, and was act 
cannot penetrate the soft membranes. ing precisely as Dr. Long described th: 
"4 The moment a mussel is placed in fresh eiders, in School of the Woods. HH: 
water the osmotic balance is no longer secured the bird and found that it had 
Pal perfect; the water enters, dissolving the a large salt-water mussel clinging to 
+) salts of the body, and the mussel becomes its bill. The bird’s progress from 


i || immediately sick. , the sea to fresh water was a_ very 
A mussel will live in air without in- difficult one with its heavy handicap; 
convenience from a few hours to a _ and at the time considerable wonder and 
month, the time varying according to its questioning arose as to why he should 
\f species and the conditions of heat and make the journey. The editor of the 
4 moisture; and his shells, meanwhile, will magazine, Mr. E. Heimans, of Amster- 
hold their grip on any small object an dam, soon afterward published Dr. Long’s 
indefinite time. In the case which will’ earlier observation on the €iders, and 
be mentioned later the mussel kept his his explanation was accepted as the 











i grip on the duck’s bill (in air) thirty-six ‘only reasonable one to account for the 
1 hours. The same mussel placed in fresh duck’s action. 
water becomes sick in a few moments; So while ducks probably know nothing 
loses all energy, and slackens his hold of osmosis, they do apparently take in- 
| upon any object which he may have convenient salt-water mussels into the 
grasped. This is a simple matter of ex- ponds to destroy them. What goes on in 
perimentation that any one may prove their heads while they are doing it is 
for himself. , another matter, which the book in ques- 
The writer quoted in proof of his tion did not attempt to answer. 
‘ reasoning the alleged fact that “ oysters All of the argument in regard to the 
are placed in fresh water to fatten,” and dog that goes to the kitchen door when ‘ 





maintains that “mussels would thrive hungry, and begs for food without think- H 
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lies quite as well to the man as 
¢. I know one dog that— But 
uld I tell another dog story, since 
ider has one as good or better? 
anyway, is not half so in- 
nt as his aneestor, the wild wolf. 
too much a creature of habit 
nendence to warrant us in as- 
too positive principles in regard 
d animals. : 
re is still another way, very sug- 
o a rabbit mind, in which the 
applies his deductive reason- 


the question at issue. His prin- 
this ease is, that an animal can 
ly what his ancestors did. This 


1 


nle he assumes, rather than estab- 


y scientific or inductive processes. 
res all the facts in the life of do- 
animals, whose ancestors were but 
ly wild creatures. It ignores also 
inged hakits of birds and animals 
neighborhood of man’s dwelling. 
special case is that of a canary which 

1 nest in the corner of its cage. To 
en the nest it tore a broad strip of 
from the mat beneath its perch and 

it among the bars of the cage. 
w,” says this writer, “how could 
nary tear off a strip of paper (its 
stors not being tailor-birds), and how 
| it weave the paper into the bars of 
ize, since the canary does not belong 
the weaver family?” How, indeed! 
canary must be a degenerate bird 


se ancestor was a tailor’s g , for 


Ose 
spends a good part of his time 
nusing himself by tearing the paper at 
bottom of his cage. 

This deduction, which makes it im- 
possible for the animal to do anything 
hich its ancestors did not do, has un- 
expected and fatal consequences. I am 
nformed that the writer wears trou- 
ers, and lives on a farm, and cracks 
nuts with a hammer. How is that pos- 
sible, since his ancestors grew fur on their 
own legs, and lived in trees, and cracked 
nuts with their teeth? “ But,” you say, 
“man is an exception.” Then, according 
to the ancestral principle, so are his 
father and his grandfather and, in an 
endless line, all his ancestors. sut, 
queerly enough, these ancestors are the 
very monkeys which his friend, Professor 
Thorndike, whom he quotes approvingly, 
shuts up in a eage, and from watching 
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their grimaces establishes the principle 
that animals do not think. Here, then, 
are the consequences: monkeys do not 
think; their descendants do not think, 
since a descendant can do only what his 
ancestors did. Now our writer, by his 
own theory of evolution, is one of the de- 
scendants. The conclusion is inevitable, 
if his proposition and his logic have any 
consistent value, that he belongs himself 
to an unthinking species. / 

With the monkeys we have a new de- 
parture into the realm of comparative 
psychology—and we must not be led 
away from our subject. The only points 
which it would seem worth while for a 
rabbit to mention here are these: (1) 
Professor Gerner, who shut himself up 
in a cage for months in an African 
jungle and watched the wild monkeys 
and recorded their speech in a phono- 
graph, reaches a radically different con- 
clusion from the Columbia professor, who 
settled the matter in his study. (2) It is 
hardly a rational process of thinking to 
watch a eaged monkey—who is a wretch- 
ed and debased creature of dependence 
and abnormal habits—and from his 
action determine just what the bear will 
or will not do in avoiding a trap. If you 
tell me that eats do not think and have 
no affection, I will agree with you—ex- 
cepting only the reader’s pet cat, of which 
I am not so sure,—but that is no reason, 
to a rabbit mind, why we should not look 
earefully into the case of the dog that 
brings an injured canine companion to 
the doctor that healed him, and that dies 
freely for his master. Nor should we 
cease to study with an open mind the 
fox that fools the dog, and the wolf that 
outwits the fox. You men have had alto- 
gether too much classification of species 
by the naturalists, and too much gen- 
eralization about animals of whose inner 
lives you know nothing. It is time now 
for a more particular study. 

Here, perhaps, we are at the root of 
the matter. Such psychological princi- 
ples as have thus far been announced 
have come from watching caged animals, 
which are either crazed and unnatural 
by fear, or are poor creatures of habit 
and dependence, without a fraction of 
their wild kindred’s native wit. The 
principles which are set down in our 
natural histories are generally made by 
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men who are interested in scientific tech- 
nicalities—such as feathers, fur, color, 
claws, bones, and teeth,—who are chiefly 
concerned in the classification of species, 
and who rarely follow and watch a single 
intelligent wild animal to find out how 
he lives and what he does to justify the 
supposition that he is capable of a lit- 
tle thinking. 

I am, unfortunately, not familiar 
|with Professor Th mdike’s work; it is 
| not in the rabbit’s storehouse; but, from 
o writer’s presentation, it would seem 
that a man in swimming goes back 
to elemental principles and does no 
thinking, but, like the animal, is lost in 
a bath of sense-impression. That is 
only partially true. It applies, perhaps, 
to the man’s hazy impressions of the 
wind and the drifting clouds and the 
skimming swallows, about which he does 
no thinking; but it hardly does justice 
to the man’s mental processes regarding 
the small boy who capers along the bank 
with the object of tying the man’s shirt- 
sleeves into hard knots while the owner 
is swimming. The point is not whether 
animals think continually—men do not 
do that,—but whether upon occasion they 
are capable of a little thinking. I was 
swimming a river one day, and was car- 
ried away by the powerful current. As 
I swept down to the falls a rock and a 
bending branch offered help. I let myself 
zo by the rock to seize upon the branch 
farther down-stream. Undoubtedly, al- 
though I was unaware of it at the time, 
there was a lightning process of thought 
by which I concluded that the rock of- 
fered too slippery a grip to risk it. After- 
wards I could recall nothing whatever of 
the process of thought, but only the swift 
action. There 
are undoubtedly instantaneous processes 


So in all emergencies. 


of thinking and of reaching conclusion 
even when a man afterwards thinks that 
he has acted involuntarily. The processes 
of thought are sometimes too rapid to 
follow,—I know it seems a paradox to say 
that the mind cannot follow its own 
thinking; but a man has to deal some- 
times with a subconscious self that is 
elusive as a spirit—and no man can say 
surely how far certain actions are the re- 
sult of instantaneous processes of thiuk- 
ing, or of involuntary impulse. 

So in the contention that no animal 


too much of the bandar log. I hi: 


they can be to everything except 
: . - . . 
unimportant matter of the identifi 


can think without language. A man may 
adapt means to an end without conseioys 
ly naming the means which he uses. [), 
mutes, even when blind, have shown 
that they are capable of good think 
They have a substitute for language. 
be sure; but who has told us that 
animals also have not a_ substitu 
Very much of our own thought is 
pressible; it has no words; it lies on 
border between thinking and pure se: 
impression. The higher animals | 
almost continually on this same border- 
land; and how far certain intelligent aij ] 
mals cross over from sense-impression ¢ 
elementary thinking, or into somet) 
that corresponds to that instantane: 
process of arriving at a conclusion wh 
often precedes a man’s unexpected act 
is still a fair and unanswered questior 
To a rabbit it appears that the qui 
tion, if it is ever settled, will be sett 
neither in the study nor in the m 
key’s cage. The one has too mu 
deductive and dogmatic ease; the ot 


seen some alleged scientists go throu: 
my brier-patch, and know how bili 








tion of species. I have seen, al 

considerable experimentation upon a1 

mals, and the end of it all was thi: 
Brother, thy tail hangs down behi 

You will never get .t the true mind of 

rabbit by chasing him with a dog, or ex 
amining his teeth and upper lip, or shut 
ting him up in a “autch. The Indians 
have already settled the question in th« 
animal’s favor; and those who live clos: 
to animals, either at home or in the 
woods, and who know most about them 
are curiously unanimous in the Indians’ 
opinion. Though they know no psychology, 
they do know what goes on in their own 
heads; and from the animal’s actions at 
times they judge of a motive and a 
thought somewhat like that of their own 
early childhood. It may be that they 
are right. There is a twilight of thought, 
as well as of day, a shadowy realm 
stretching wide and vague between the 
blind sensation and the pure reason. The 
man gets up and goes into a house where 
the light is shining; the animal stay: 
out in the twilight. That is perhaps the 
chief difference. 
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The Dénouement 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


LL this happened so long ago that 
not even Cecily can object to its 
being told now, although there was 
me when she took umbrage at the 
st mention of Santa Barbara. And 
ne chanced to speak of the Marquis! 
vever, the Marquis is Otis Bradford’s 
. and comes later. 

So far as the Porters were concerned, 

an late one afternoon, when Cecily 
Nan up by telephone—and tele- 

nes in private houses, even about New 


were rare in those days—demand- 

to be amused. 
‘It’s like the grave over here,” she 
plained. “ Ned’s not coming home to 
ner, Ethel’s locked in her room with 
headache, and Sunshine’s crying com- 
tably over a novel which she’ll neither 


sh nor abandon before midnight.” 

Ned was her cousin, at whose country 

ise she was a guest, Ethel was his wife, 

1 “Sunshine” was Cecily’s name for 

e long-suffering elderly relative whose 

ity it was to accompany her whenever 

nd wherever propriety might suggest 

desirability of ballast. Miss Hins- 
lale’s pleasure was chiefly derived from 
he perusal of lachrymose fiction; hence 
had her irreverent charge rechristened 
her “Sunshine.” Cecily herself, be it 

iid, was young, rich, and a widow. In- 

dentally, she was pretty. 

“Come over to dinner,” promptly sug- 
gested Nan. “I thought of calling you 
up. Tom’s bringing some one home 
from tow.” 

“ Whom ?” Cecily’s tone indicated 
breaking clouds. 

“T don’t know. I wasn’t here when he 
“ph ned, and Norah didn’t understand 
the name.” 

“ A man, I suppose ?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“ Young ?”’ 

“ Presumably.” 

“T’ll come. Heavens, what a relief! 
This life is killing me!” 





Nan laughed and rang off. In the 
course of time Cecily came, limping 
slightly still from her sprained ankle, 
but arrayed in trailing clouds of hand- 
wrought mist. 

“ Gemini!” exclaimed her hostess, look- 
ing over her appreciatively. “ Was it as 
bad as that?” 

“As what?” Cecily’s tone held warn- 
ings, but Nan laughed at briers. Indeed, 
Nan laughed at most irritations. 

‘You must have been bored, if one 
unknown man seemed worth all that!” 

“Oh, as to that, a frock’s only a frock. 
What’s the use of hoarding ’em in 
trunks?” She flung this over her shoul- 
der as they descended the stairs. 

“True,” acquiesced Nan, good-humor- 
edly; “why not wear cobwebs like that 
every night ?” 

“What's the use?” discontentedly re- 
pe ated Cecily. 

Nan Porter was too astute a woman to 
uncover the curiosity she was equally 
human enough to feel. Therefore she 
probed carefully, thus: 

“Well, just now, there’s Ned, and 
Ethel, and Sunshine,—and us.” 

“And a lot you’d any of you care! 
Ned doesn’t know lace from mosquito- 
netting—in fact, he’d probably give the 
preference to the latter, because there are 
people who find it useful; Ethel is— 
Ethel,” with a little grimace; “ Sun- 
shine is resigned to my clothes—and me. 
Poor thing! It must be hard to be de 
pendent for one’s living upon propriety 
and resignation! You and Tom don’t 
really care for a thing on earth except 
your own two aggressively love - sick 
selves. What’s the use of my trying to 
settle down and live near you? Who 
cares?” She dropped into an ample chair 
on the veranda. 

“Are you getting ‘ready to flit again? 
You haven’t been back a week.” 

“JT might, if it weren’t for the trunks. 
Heaven’s a place where there are no 
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trunks! What’s the use of forever pack- 
ing? Oh, Nan,” Cecily flung her arms 
over her head, “ cui bono? Cui bono?” 

Nan smiled reflectively. There had 
been a time, long ago, before love had 
rounded and amplified her life, when she, 
too, had cried “ Cui bono?” She glanced 
curiously at her friend. 

“ Anybody been poking a hole in your 
dolly, Cecily?” she asked, in a careful- 
ly idle tone. “Or did it just spring a 
leak and take to scattering sawdust, all 
by itself ?”’ 

“How absurd you are!” resentfully 
cried Cecily. “ My dolly’s impervious, as 
you very well know. But what does that 
profit me,” she cynically added, “in a 
world composed of sawdust? \Ve eat it 
and breathe it, it seems to me. Does 
nothing ever happen in this place?” Nan 
was still reflectively smiling and did not 
reply. “ For Heaven’s sake, don’t look so 
complacent! Your sawdust’s soaked in 
a saccharine solution, I know, but that 
doesn’t make it any more palatable to the 
rest of— Mercy! What a temper I’m 
in! But I’m so tired of things, Nan! 
Somehow, nothing has any flavor. I sup- 
pose it’s partly my ankle. It’s horrid to 
limp through the world!” 

“Tow and when and where did you 
sprain that ankle? You haven’t told me.” 

“Oh, it was simply a bit of stupidity. 
I fell in getting out of a vehicle—out 
West. It really didn’t amount to much 
at first, but I used it too soon, and I’ve 
been lame ever since. And I’m tired! 
And there’s nothing to do—that’s worth 
doing! And Sunshine swims in tears all 
the time! And to-day, as a last straw, 
I broke my pet specs and am reduced to 
these, which I loathe!” Cecily removed 
her eye-glasses and squinted astigmatical- 
ly while she polished them. “ That’s 
really what’s the matter with me, Nan. 
It’s the glasses. I’m always perfectly 
furious when I break the others and have 
to wear these. Nothing but agreeable 
masculine society soothes my savage 
breast then. I hope Tom’s man will 
prove efficacious!” 

“T hope he will,” laughed Nan. “ It’s 
almost time for them to arrive. Tom’s 
taken to walking up from the station at 
night for exercise.” She arose and 
strolled to the opposite end of the veran- 
da, where she stood pulling the dry leaves 





from a vine. For a time neither s; 
Then said Cecily, carelessly, 

“Nan, do you know this man con 
up the walk with Tom?” 

Mrs. Porter strolled back to the 
and looked under the trees toward 
gate. “Why, it’s Otis Bradford!” 
cried, a note of excitement in her voi 

“Oh,” said Cecily, “is it?” 

“1 wonder when he came back? [Ij 
heen West for months.” 

“Has he?” Cecily arose and delicat 
brushed back her skirt. “Is he a 
friend of yours?” 

“Yes; Tom’s been very fond of | 
for years, and we saw a lot of him 
England last summer.” 

“Oh,” said Cecily again, “did you? 
How interesting!” Then she laughed. 

“ Why ?” 

“*Why? Aren’t Tom’s friends 
ways interesting? I find them so.” 

It chanced that, as the men approach 
the house, Cecily was standing behind 
screen of vines, and for a moment th 
supposed Mrs. Porter, who met them 
the top of the steps, to be the sole o 
cupant of the veranda. Nan exclaim: 
delightedly over Bradford’s unexpected 
arrival, and he was still enthusiastically 
shaking her hand and declaring that 
was like getting home, when he caught 
sight of the other guest, who stood, wit! 
tilted chin and level glance, surveying 
him. He caught his breath in the midst 
of a word, started toward her, and as 
quickly checked himself, an odd blank 
ness in his face. 

“I beg pardon,” he stammered. “ I— 
I didn’t know—” 

“Oh, Cecily!” Nan turned toward the 
young widow. “ This is Tom’s old friend, 
Mr. Bradford. Mrs. Mosgrove,” she add 
ed, for his enlightenment. 

“Tm always glad to meet Mr. Porter’ 
friends,” said Cecily, politely. 

Bradford shot a glance at her, “TI as- 
sure you, the pleasure is mine,” he mur- 
mured. After which he fell to biting 
his mustache, 

They had been seated for some time 
at dinner, when Nan said: 

“ Now, Otis, proceed. Give an account 
of yourself. Where have you been and 
what have you done? Youw’re a worse 
correspondent than Cecily here.” 

“Is Mrs. Mosgrove dilatory about let- 
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nd—telegrams—and things?’ he 
She never was known to 
anything, and she writes only 
moves—and that’s 


' 
very: 


the mood sel- 


t's comforting, anyway,” said 
rd, looking at Cecily. For some 
she flushed slightly. “ In 
own misdemeanors, of course,” 
ed. 
ifer that you’ve been away?” Mrs. 

Mosgrove suggested, somewhat hastily. 

he replied, still looking at her. 

been in Los Angeles,”’—he paused 

d San Francisco,’”—he paused 

“ and Salt Lake City,—and 


view 


LCS, 


in 


cried Nan. “ That’s 
route Mrs. Mosgrove has just 
Isn’t it, Cecily?” 

t’s everybody’s 


w funny!” 
y the 
over. 
route,” said she. 
“What a pity, Mr. Bradford, that you 
n’t have started a little earlier, or 
l little later. We might have met,— 
knows 2?” 
‘Los Angeles and San Francisco,” 
ited Nan. “Do you mean to say 
ve come back without going to San- 
Barbara ?” 
Porter began to laugh. ‘“‘ Oh he 
t to Santa Barbara!” he exclaimed. 
‘We were interrupted before you got to 
end of that story, Otis, but it’s a 
done. Tell it.” 
Bradford looked at 
med to be giving minute attention to 
her portion of chicken. 
“ No,” he said, “ not now.” 
“Oh, do!” begged Nan. 
“Go on,” urged his host. 
It’s all about a 


, 


no; 


Cecily, who now 


“ They’d en- 

y it. girl and a 

bureau—’ 
Burro,” corrected Bradford. 

“ Burro—and a thrilling rescue, and— 
what else, Bradford? Tell it, man!” 

“ Yes, tell it,” said Nan. 

Otis looked at Mrs. Mosgrove. 
grown rather red. 

“Oh, by all means, tell it!” she recom- 
mended, very distinctly. Her cheeks were 
pink and her eyes bright; her voice held 
“Ts it a 


He had 


inexplicable inflections. per- 
sonal adventure, Mr. Bradford ?” 
“Tt’s a personal adventure,” laughed 


Tom, “and it has some mysterious con- 
nection with Bradford’s failure to go up 
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Pikes Peak, though just what I have- 
n’t yet discovered. He didn’t get be- 
yond Santa Barbara—and the girl—this 


afternoon.” 

“ Really?’ Mrs. Mosgrove readjusted 
her glasses that she might better observe 
the young man. “And did he tell you 
all about the—girl, Tom ?” 

“Well, no.—come to think of it, he 
didn’t. I gather that she was a very 
spirited young person,” he chuckled, “ but 
he reserved her name—for the 
ment, I suppose.” 

“Well, don’t let’s begin with the dé- 
nouement,” objected wife. ‘Let’s 
have the story first, and the rest in prop- 


dénoue- 


his 


er sequence.” 

“The dénouement—is not yet,” 
Bradford, slowly, the 
pany, but Mosgrove. 
“When it about 
it—perhaps.” 

“ This 
Nan. 

“itm” 

“A farce?” Cecily quietly suggested. 

“T earnestly hope it will 
to be a tragedy,” he retorted. 

“In the mean time, are we not to hear 
the beginning of 
Mrs. Porter. 

“T think not 


said 
addressing 
looking at Mrs. 
I'll tell 


com- 
occurs, you 


sounds like a romance,” said 
serenely replied Otis. 


not prove 


the story?” demanded 


just now.” 


“And the identity of—the lady?” 
Cecily leaned a little toward him, her 
eves very brilliant. 

“Ts—pardon me—my secret.” 

“ Delightful!” murmured Mrs. Mos- 
grove, leaning back in her chair. “] 


begin to suspect you, Mr. Bradford, of 
So few 
of suspense.” 
“T’m!” said Otis, dryly; “we should. 
We're so often called upon to illustrate 
it.” She laughed. 
“Then you didn’t 
after all?” asked Nan. 
“No; I stayed over only one train in 
Denver.” 
“You 


Springs, 


cleverness. men know the value 


Pikes Peak, 


go up 


Colorado 
Cecily’s eyes were 


went from there to 
T suppose ”? 
still laughing. 


“T did not,” said Bradford, emphatical- 


ly, his eyes replying in kind. “It oe- 
curred to me that I might save time 
by wiring to Colorado Springs, and it 
resulted in my not having to stop 


there at all.” 
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“Oh, what a pity! I found it very 
interesting.” 

“Ah? Were you there long?” he point- 
edly inquired. 

“ Long enough to perceive various pos- 
sibilities,” she parried. “It’s really too 
bad that you should have missed it!” 

“T consider myself very fortunate in 
that,” he imperturbably rejoined, “ for 
if I had stopped there, I should not now 
be here.” 

“ And then we might never have met,” 
said Mrs. Mosgrove, gravely. 

“Oh, a few days might not have been 
fatal, after all,” he deliberated. “If 
you’re staying with the Porters—” 

“ But I’m not.” 

“Eh?” It was less an inquiry than 
an ejaculation. 

“Tm not.” Cecily was wickedly 
smiling. “I’m merely here for dinner.” 

He turned to Nan for refutation. 

“Mrs. Mosgrove is visiting her cousins, 
the Hinsdales, who are our neighbors,” 
she explained. 

“ By the way, Otis, I want you to know 
Hinsdale,” broke in Porter. “ He’ll be 
just the man to interest in that new com- 
pany you’re forming. I'll take you over 
there to-morrow.” 

Bradford looked at Cecily. It might 
have been thought that his glance was 
triumphant. 

“T’m sure my cousin will be delighted 
to have you call upon him,” she said, 
graciously. “I regret that I shall not 
be there to share his pleasure.” 

“ Not there?” asked Nan. 

“No. Don’t you remember that I told 
you this afternoon, Nan,”—Cecily’s face 
was the picture of guilelessness,—* that 
country life had palled upon me? To- 
morrow Sunshine and I spread our wings 
and flit again.” She refrained from even 
glancing at Bradford. 

“Cecily!” gasped her hostess. “ You 
don’t—you can’t mean it!” 

“But I do!” The widow’s mouth was 
mischievously mutinous. “I’ve decided. 
We’re going.” 

“ Where ?” 

“Oh—!” She brushed her thumbs 
lightly over her finger-tips and spread 
them wide, giving the impression of a 
scattering dandelion puff. “ Quien sabe? 
Does that expression carry you back to 
southern California, Mr. Bradford?” 


She darted a provocative glance at 
“Tm tired of knowing where I’m ¢ 

I just want to float with the b 
Some day, Nan, I'll send you a e 
from Moscow, or Tokio, or Rio,—by; | 
won’t be there when you get it,” 
added, wilfully. 

“ But you’ve just ecome—” 

“But Ned and Ethel—” 

“But! But!” Cecily laughed. “ Arye 
you going to argue with me? Don’t! 
What’s the use?” 

“What train do you intend taking 
into town?” asked Bradford, conscious 
that his inquiry was futile. “ Won’t you 
at least permit me the pleasure of going 
in with you?” 

“Qh, thank you; I really don’t k 
We travel on either road, however 
trains happen to suit our convenie: 
and as I haven’t yet decided where | 
shall go, I’ve naturally not the slightest 
idea what train I shall take, nor even 
what station I shall start from. It’s 
such a relief to have really good trans- 
portation facilities. Didn’t you find 
exceedingly irritating getting in and out 
of some of those small Western town 
Santa Barbara, for example, where 
there’s no railroad at all and a steamer 
only onee in four or five days?” 

“There’s a daily stage,” grimly sai 
Bradford,—* a large, red stage, swung 
leathern saps, which rivals a howd 
for discomfort and a snail for leisur 
liness.” 

“You speak feelingly.” To one who 
merely listened, Mrs. Mosgrove’s tone 
had seemed full of soothing sweetness; 
Bradford, observing her eyes, found it 
maddening. 

“T do,” he replied. “TI travelled many 
sleepless hours in that stage.” He paused 
a moment, sombrely contemplating her 
impish amusement. Then he continued, 
with the utmost deliberation, “ Since you 
are so familiar with the transportation 
facilities of the West—notably of Santa 
Barbara,”—her eyes blazed at him, and 
he met the volley with an answering 
flash,—* possibly you would be interest- 
ed in the story to which Mr. Porter 
has alluded.” 

“Oh, are you going to tell it, after 
all?” asked Nan, somewhat apprehensive- 
ly. She had long since sniffed gunpowder 
in the air, but was still uncertain as to 
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whether it indicated sharpshooting or fire- 
works. In any event it would do no 
harm to discourage 2 possible breach of 
neutrality. She was bewildered—a state 
of mind in which she seldom found her- 
self, and correspondingly uneasy. 

Not so her unsuspicious spouse. 
powder? Nonsense! Women are always 
smelling smoke. He met Nan’s danger 
signals with a puzzled stare, which ended 
in a chuckle. 

“Go on, Otis,” he said. 
’em. Begin with the girl.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Mosgrove will give me 
the opportunity of telling her the story 
to-morrow,” suggested Bradford. “It’s 
rather a long one, and Porter has already 
heard the first part of it. Shall we leave 
it until we call upon you to-morrow?” he 
asked her. 

“Wouldn’t it be wiser? Perhaps this 
is hardly the place or the hour—for 
such a long story;” she flashed a sau- 
cy glance at him, adding maliciously, 
“especially one which you admit has 
no dénouement.” 

“Perhaps you'll discover one,” he dar- 
ingly retorted. “At any rate, sinee 
you’ve been in Santa Barbara— By the 
way, I’m not at fault there? You have 
been in Santa Barbara?” 

“T have.” She drew in her lips whim- 
sically. 


Gun- 


“Tell it to 


“You will, I am sure, be interested in 
the story. Shall we say to-morrow, 
then?” She glanced up at him and then 
down at her plate. He watched her nar- 
rowly. “ You'll be there?’ he persisted. 

bs Possibly.” 

“T decline to take any chances. I’ve 
never told this story—the whole of it— 
to any one before,” he said, soberly, 
forcing her to meet for a moment his 
direct gaze. Her eyelids drooped un- 
der the ordeal. “And I want to tell 
it to—some one who has been in San- 
ta Barbara.” 

“ Well, go on! Go on!” exclaimed Por- 
ter. “ Wherefore all this preamble ?” 

“T suppose it isn’t much of a story in 
itself,” Bradford slowly continued, “ but 
I'll do my best,” glancing at Cecily, “to 
keep up the suspensive interest. It’s 
primarily about the Marquis.” 

“Oh, a Marquis!” said Nan. 

“Tt’s my opinion,” contributed Porter, 
“that the Marquis is a small part of it.” 





“Well, anyhow, it 
Marquis. 


began with 
Do you know him?” he a 
Mrs. Mosegrove. 

‘IL do not!” she replied, with a 
vindictive crack of the final t. The 
ners of Bradford’s eyes wrinkled 
amusement. 

“Ah? Too bad! The Marquis, 
must know,’—he turned to Nan, 
burro. Eastern visitors to Santa LB 
bara usually begin by calling him, 
plain English, a donkey, but time 
affection soon teach the softer Span 
term to such of them as don’t adopt 
title bestowed upon him by the colo: 
lady who reaps the financial benefits 
his popularity. She calls him the M:; 
quis dee Lay-fayette.” Again he glan: 
at Cecily, whose chin was tilted 
whose lips curved in a disdainful—o. 
might almost have called it a contemptu 


ous—smile. “ You must have seen him,” 


he said, “ attached to the old blue dum; 
cart, which in its time has _ probab 
served all the lowly purposes of its kind. 
They’ve transformed it now into a sort 
of triumphal chariot for the children 
the various hotels and boarding-houses, 
and every afternoon the little Marquis, 
decked in roses and pink ribbons, drags 
the big cart around the sleepy old town, 
youngsters hanging over its sides as blos 
soms hang from a vase. 
sight. You <emember ?” 
“T remember,” she coldly replied. 
“One afternoon—it was about tw 
weeks ago; the exact date doesn’t matter 
—I happened to be standing on th: 
court-house porch, just before dark, 
waiting for a friend who had gone up to 
his office in the building for a moment. 
The court-house property, running 
throvgh a block, from Figueroa Street 
back to Anapamu, is bordered by a fring: 
of trees, and there are other trees in the 
yard, — spiky evergreen things mostly. 
Between the court-house and the side 
street—Anacapa—there’s a vacant lot. 
Thus, any one standing on the court- 
house porch, as I was, may clearly see 
what takes place in that part of Anacapa 
Street, but may not himself be easily 
distinguishable, because of the many 
trees and the large pillars supporting the 
upper portion of the building. This, | 
infer, was the case on this oceasion, for 
as I stood there, leaning against one of 
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I mean.” 
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and—not attenuated. 
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bore d 


Tom was visibly enjoying 


ng to widen eyes, and she 


what might have passed as 
litference. 
tale. 

“One of them—the most fascinating 
re ealled out, ‘ Oh, Billy, will you take 

ome in the eart? ” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Nan. 
lids quivered ever so slightly 
1] again. 

“Ves,” said Bradford, gravely, “ that’s 
vhat J thought, particularly as she had 
repulsed with scorn a similar suggestion 
About ten days before, I had 
een indisereet enough to ask her if she’d 
to the Mission that 
I thought it would be a lark, you 
know.” Nan nodded. “ Well, she didn’t 
think at all. In fact, she was very 
ndignant, and it took me a week to make 
my trving every day, too. She 
vas very severe with me. But that’s what 
[ heard—‘ Billy, will you take us home 
in the eart? Naturally, I awaited de- 
velopments with 


Cecily’s eyve- 


and were 


trom 
f 


me. 


lrive with me in 


cart. 
=o 


peace,- 


well, with interest.” 
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them.” 


statement 
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the 
evident 
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shure make him 


said 


fascinating one. 


she had met and 


to move she 
that 
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exhibited me! 

eourse he 
make him ’f he wanted to, 
was accomplishing it there was apparent 
ly some opposition entered by the other 
the 


has a beautiful, low 


girl, for fascinating one said—slhx 
marvel 
‘Oh, 
There’s no one to see, and if there 
? Pleas 
there who 
looked at Ceeily, but she 
refused to meet his glance. 

“The other girl said they'd soil their 
‘Never mind; 
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voice, with 
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pooh! 


who cares remember that. 


‘Tf 


more he 


were, 
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the The other girl was 
afraid they were too heavy for the Mar- 
quis, because he was such a /iftle burro. 
‘Tell that to somebody 
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in the 
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inte the cart with an energy that jerkec 


So the fascinating one sprang 


the shafts up, and sat, as she said, hang- 
‘Come on,’ she said; 


The 


ing her feet over. 
‘don’t keep the Marquis waiting.’ 
other girl jumped up her, and 
called to Billy on. silly 
passed the word along to the Marquis, 
but apparently the Marquis had other 
plans. He stood perfectly still, and the 
long shafts—have I said that the cart 
was several sizes too large for him ?— 
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the long shafts, tipped up by the weight 
in the back of the cart, pointed above 
‘Git up!’ shouted Billy. The 
Marquis turned back one ear and tried 
to rub his nose on his foreleg, but the 
shaft interfered with freedom of action, 
so he turned his head and looked re- 
proachfully back at Billy. The faseina- 
ting one laughed. ‘ Make him go, Billy,’ 
‘Tle mustn’t be humored. It’s 
bad for men and burros to be humored. 
They need discipline,’ she said.” 

Nan giggled delightedly, and Cecily 
shot a covert and furious glance at the 
narrator, who pleasantly smiled at her 
and continued: 

“Billy leaned forward and larruped 
the Marquis with the ends of the reins. 
The Marquis took about two steps, and 
Billy lifted his voice in what was prob- 
ably intended for a shout of triumph. 
Then a funny thing happened. That bur- 
ro began to rise slowly, forefeet first, as 
if he was being lifted bodily by those 
tremendous shafts. 


his ears. 


she said. 


When he got well up 
silly’s pean changed to 
‘Jump, girls! Jump!’ 
*You’re too heavy! He’s go- 


” 


on his hind legs, 
a shriek of terror. 
he yelled. 
ing up in the air!’ 

Tom and Nan shouted with laughter, 
and Cecily, finding herself in Rome, suc- 
ceeded in emulating the Romans to the 
extent of contributing a weary smile. 
Bradford gravely waited for the merri- 
“That’s what I did,” 
he said, ruefully. “I laughed. The girls 
rolled out at the back; Billy jumped; 
the Marquis resumed a horizontal posi- 
tion, and dropped one ear out at right 
angles to his head, with an innocently 
inquiring expression that would have 
done credit to a diplomat; and I—I stood 
there and laughed!” His tone indicated 


ment to die away. 


deep disgust. 
“Well, I 
gasped Nan. 


should think you would!” 
“ What did the girls do?” 
“One of them got up,—and the other 
one didn’t. Presently it dawned on me 
that the fascinating one was still lying 
in the dust, and I stopped laughing. I 
ran—with my heart in my mouth. When 
I got near them, the other one ealled out, 
‘Oh, she’s sprained her ankle!’ but the 
fascinating one just lay there, propped up 
on one elbow, and her eves were blazing, 
I ean tell you!” Mrs. Mosgrove smiled 
faintly and .glanced fleetingly at him. 
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Nan looked from one to the other. She 
was amused, but no longer bewilder 
“She looked up at me and demanded, 
‘Did you laugh?’ Well, she was ve 
and conscious—apparently not muc} 
—and there stood silly, and that ic- 
ulous burro, and the old dump-cart, and 
to save my neck I couldn’t have kept m 
face straight! I admitted the first 
charge and rendered myself liable Q 
second. I laughed again,—but o1 a 
little, because she groaned and dropped 
her head down on her arms. Then | 
knew I was a brute—and I think | 
so; I don’t remember. Anyhow, she had 
sprained her ankle and couldn’t walk, 
and the quickest way to get her hom 
seemed, to take her in the cart.” Nan 
laughed, and he frowned at her quickly. 
“Oh, it wasn’t a bit funny then! Sh 
was in pain, and we were a long way from 


her boarding-house, and she was furious 
with me, and didn’t want me to touch 
her or do anything for her, and none of 
us had any sense, anyhow, and—it wasn’t 
funny, I tell you! However, we finally 
got her into the cart—the other girl and 
I—and we sent Billy posthaste for a 
doctor, and then we started home with 
her through the dusk. Nobody who’s 
never been in Santa Barbara knows what 
the dusk is there,” he said, softly. “ It’s 
golden and amethyst and gray, all mixed 
up together and blended,—and it’s fra- 
grant. Tae night before, we had walked 
together in the dusk on the beach, she 
and I, and—somehow I thought that per 
haps some day she’d let me tell her what 
that dusk—with her—meant to me.” Le 
looked across the table at Cecily; she had 
grown a little pale. Nan drew in her 
breath quickly and looked away. 

“By Jove!” whispered Tom, not yet 
fully enlightened, but beginning to see. 

“ But there she lay, on the floor of the 
cart, and she wouldn’t look at me nor 
speak to me. She said she wanted to go 
home, and she wanted the other girl to 
walk beside her every step of the way, 
and then she lay down in the eart and 
shut her eyes. So the girl walked be- 
side the cart, and I led the burro,—and 
thonght of all the things that I wanted 
to say to her.” His voice was low and 
a little husky. “I wanted to tell her 








that I was a brute and knew it; I wanted 
to tell her that she was—what she was; 
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THE 


wanted to tell her—other things. 


I could do was to lead the burro 
ee that the wheels didn’t jolt into 


} 


--holes. And that’s the way we went 


He ceased speaking, and nobody 
d. Presently he resumed: 

| helped lift her out of the cart and 
her into the house. She wouldn’t 
say good night to me. I thought 
that the sprain was a very bad one 

Cecily 


went 


that she was in great pain.” 

ved red at this point. “So I 
to the hotel 

The next 

could, I 

and—what 

se they told me?” 
Nan. 

“ What ?” 

“ That had taken 


in Franciseo the night before.” 


and smoked and 


ked. morning, as soon as 


decently went over to her 


do sup- 
He paused, looking 


arding-house, you 


she the steamer for 
“ Gone ?” 
* Gone. 
the 
rather quickly. 


Apparently she had recovered 
pain of that sprain 
Anyhow, she had stirred 
up the old lady who was with her, had 


rom intense 


her trunks packed in a hurry, and they 

had the 

midnight. Fortunately for her scheme, 
boat was late.” 

Mrs. 
vating, tantalizing smile. 

“Well, Dll be hanged !” ejaculated 
Tom. This part of the story he had not 
heard. “ What did you do?” 

“Took the of 
hotel and engaged a 
north - bound 


, 


taken north-bound steamer at 
the 


Mosgrove’s mouth wore an agegra- 


San Fran- 
the 


missed 


name her 
seat in 


ld 


cisco 
next stage. 
that day’s.’ 
“Did you 
Porter. 
“No! She had several hours’ 
and that stage is no Flyer! I 
Frisco, te find that she’d stayed 
only overnight, and had left Salt Lake 
City es her next mail-address. I tele- 
graphed her, asking her to wait for me 
there, and took the next train east. They 
only run one through train a day o: 
that road, and of course I’d missed on 
that At Salt Lake City I learned 
that she had remained there only over 
one train, but had gone to Denver. I 
telegraphed her at Denver, and took the 
next train Same old story. She 
had stayed there only a few hours and 
gone on to Colorado Springs. By this 


eatch her?’ demanded 


start, 


got to 


there 


day. 


over. 
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time I was getting wary, and as I had 
lots of time before there was a train to 
the Springs, I wired her hotel, asking if 
these ladies were there. Reply came that 
had there, but 
wired for their next address. 


they been 


had gone. I 
They'd left 
I wired again, asking their prob- 
able destination. 
thought it 
it ?” 

“And that’s why you’re here?” 


none. 
Clerk didn’t know, but 
was New York. Definite, 
isn’t 
Tom 
was excited. 

That’s why I’m here,” repeated Brad 
ford, significantly. al 
that’s why I’m he? He looked again 
the table at Cecily. This 
she met his glance rather nervously 
pleading, half defiant. 

“ Well, 
friend. “If a woman gave me the slip 
that way, I’d let her go!” 

“No, you wouldn’t, Tom,” quietly re- 
plied Otis, with one quick, deep glance 
batting “Not this 


really believe 


across time 


half 


I'll be hanged!” reiterated his 


into Cecily’s eyes. 
woman.” 

“Well, then, if it’s as serious as that, 
let’s find her! Who is she?” 
unconscious of the undercurrent 
he had earlier been of the gunpowder 

“She is 


Tom was 
as as 
> said Bradford, and paused. 
Cecily opened her eyes wide and looked 
straight at him. Nan held her breath. 

“ Well?’ urged Porter. 

“She is—the lovable woman in 
the whole wide world,” said Otis, under 
breath. 
ly withdrawn. 


most 


his Cecily’s gaze was sudden- 


What’s her 


“Yes, yes, but her name! 
name ?” 

“That,” said Bradford, for the second 
time, “is my secret.” 

“But don’t you man! 
be able to help you find her! It’s pos 
sible—of probable, but en 
tirely possible—that we may even know 
her!” 

“That’s not 
mitted Bradford. 

“Well, then ¢” 

“T shall find her—if it is to be.” 

“Oh, fiddlesticks!” 

“What do 


Mosgrove ?” 


see, We 


may 


course, not 


impossible,” ad 


drolly 


said Tom. 

you think about it, Mrs. 
suddenly asked Otis. “Do 
you think I shall ever find her again ?” 
sabe?” replied, but to 
Bradford’s ears her laugh was unnatural, 
and his heart leaped within him. 


“ Quien she 
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EVER 


LIVED HAPPILY 
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FATREST 


deal,” he 


hie 


said. 
iw find day. 
me come to-morrow and tell 


travel a great 


her tor some 


she us‘ 
and 


morrow?” faltered Cecily, 


hard pressed, fell back upon 


‘Why, To-morrow I 
Yesterday's 


may be 


with Sev'n thousand 


rate, I shall not be here.” 
coffee had 
and Cecily moved 
ge at Nan. But the 
ntly oblivious of the hour and the 
on. She the 


hauds, 


long since been fin 
suggestively, 


hostess was 


sat. her elbows on 
her chin propped in her 
at Bradford, 
had fallen. 


shade 
this to 


wer whose face a 


comiort you, 
‘She 


You have 
Otis.” 
formidable.” 


‘What do 


ed 


any- 


she remarked: found 


you mean?” he quickly 


the world 


will make a woman run away from 


There’s only one thing in 


nan,” said Nan, judicially, “and that 


ar.” 
‘flow absurd!” exclaimed Mrs. Mos 
, flushing to her hair. 
‘ Now,” Mrs. 


glances, 


continued Porter, ignor 
barbed “let’s 
method of elimination. 


x Cecily’s 
ed the 

is not afraid of physical violence from 
u. She 


pro- 
bv She 
was not, presumably, afraid 

physical or otherwise, from 
She 


viok nce, 
other man because of you. 
at all; for if you had 
succeeded in finding her and telling her 


was 


afraid of you 


our story, she would have had only to 


FAIR. 


‘no,’ and that would have ended it. 


Era 


story, 


uu tell your 
she herself 


, she was afraid to let ye 


for 
dl or teel. 


fear of what might 
In other words, she was afraid 
she might yield.” 

“ But 


vield if 


zled the man. 


she be 


if she could care for 


afraid to 


? 


why should 


Init puz 
“ Because she’s woman, you goose !’ 
Nan. “ We all hate the 
of yielding—until 
glory in it! 


laughed thought 


we've done it, and 


You 


runs 


then we may 


depend 


upon if, as long as she from you, 


she’s afraid.” 
“~T 


that’s so? 


Bradford, “ ] 
Do you think it is, 


wonder if 


Mrs. Mos 


said 


a y 
grove ¢ 


“Not at all,” 


what overfervently. 


prote sted Cecily, some- 
‘She probably runs 
be 


you 


that is, she probably wishes not to 


annoyed, and and | should advise 
to give it up.” 

“Never!” said Bradford, 
“ Never until she herself 


that 


quietly. 
tells me, in so 
does not 
And I’m 
up then,” he 
I’ve told you the 
that it had no de 


have you, possibly, discov- 


she and can- 
that I 
added. 


story. 


many words, 


1ot—love me. not 


shall 
“ At 


l warned 


sure 
give it even 
any rate, 
you nouwe 
ment, unless 
ered one?” 

instant Cecily looked across the 


told 


oe ran 

Tr 
tabie 
his lips could. 


“Will vou tell me?” 
She 


into eyes that more than ever 
he whispered. 


arose, and they all followed her 
example. 

‘Lt shouldn't 
steadily, “ if—perhaps—it 


be, ‘ And they 
after.’ ” 


she said, 


will 
happily 


wonder,” un- 


turn out 


lived ever 


My Fairest Fair 


VANCE 


HERE is, 


There is no 


they say, 
fairest 


CHENEY 


no sweetest 


rose, 


face; for faney grows 


Its own deceiver. 


But, right or wrong, 


what 


does love eare? 


I say, “ World over, only one’s all fair,” 


And so 


be lieve 


her. 
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REPUTED PORTRAIT OF MARQUETTE 


(From oil portrait by unknown artist, discovered in 
Montreal, 1897) 


The Pleasant Life 


of Pere Marquette 


BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON, L.H.D. 


OTWITHSTANDING its hard- 
N ships, its tribulations, its prema- 

ture ending—for these men would 
naturally most consider,—the life of 
Father James Marquette must be called 
a pleasant one. 

This pleasant life began in the old 
city of Laon, in the Department of Aisne, 
on the river Oise. The Marquettes were 
the most ancient family of this ancient 
city; but although they were martial peo- 
ple, no one gave so much lustre to the 
name, and no one of them ever added 
so much glory to the town, as this relig- 
ious spirit which began its flight in the 
world in 1637. At the age of seventeen 
he was already weary of a secular life, 
although he had passed through it thus 


far embraced and instructed by his pious 


mother, Rose de la Salle, whose relative, 
John Baptist de la Salle, founded the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. He 
became a Jesuit. Thirsting to be a mis- 
sionary, his prayers were granted. In 1666 
he went to Canada, and there became 
a travelling missionary, teaching and 
preaching among the Indians who traded 
at Tadoussac; then, when the season of 
trading was finished, carrying the gospel 
to them wherever he might find them. 
He was soon sent westward, and estab- 
lished the mission of Sault Sainte Marie 
in 1668, and of Michilimackinae in 1670. 
At Mackinaw he built the first chapel—a 
chapel of logs,—and the Hurons who 
were there built a palisade for its de- 
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THE PLEASANT LIFE 


For a time he was farther west, 





OF 


sometimes with religious fervor, 
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PERE MARQUETTE. 15 
oftener 
perhaps by the awe with which an ob- 
mind always the chil- 
dren of Nature. 


sessed impresses 





fence. 
near to the end of Lake Superior (some- 
time called Lake Baude, sometime 
Tracey), at La Pointe, where there is 
still a small Indian 
settlement, and near 
where now stands the 
city of Ashland, in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

There is not now, in 


the days of the deepest 
degeneracy of the race, 
forbidding, a 
more wretched, a more 
depraved group of In- 
to be found than 
were those with whom 
the French missionaries 
labored at La Pointe. 
Mostly they were the 
refugees who had es- 
caped from the slaugh- 
ter of the great Iroquois 


a more 


dians 


war which began in 
1642, and which con- 
tinued until the Iro- 


quois-Hurons had been 
well punished for not 


adhering to their own 
kin. A remnant was 
there of these beaten 


Hurons, and with them 
some dejected and cor- 
rupt Algonquins who 
had fled to this region, 
whence they carried 
tales of the cop- 
per-mines which had 
first sent Joliet to Lake 
Diseased and 
disheartened, they lis- 
tened to the inspired 
Marquette, and at last 
pretended to a conver- 


those 


Superior. 
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to Christianity— 
which, at this late and 
perhaps skeptical 
day, to have 
been unduly hasty. Doubtless these de- 
graded pagans often deceived the priest, 


sion 


too 
seems 


but doubtless, too, he made a strong 
impression upon some savage natures. 
His own life was so pure, his own re- 


ligious faith was so deep and sincere, his 
friendship for the Indians was so evident 
and so unselfish, his own mind was so sim- 


ple, that the savage nature was touched, 


Vor. CXI.—No. 661.—10 


Mackinac 1n_ 1688 


(From Lahontan’s Nouveaux Voyages) 


and 
jour- 
came 


His fame 
the Illinois, living a 
ney southwest from La Pointe, 
to question him concerning 
ligion and his Church, and to invite 
him to come among them. His imag- 
ination was stirred by the stories of these 
visitors from the south—stories which were 
then appealing not only to all of Europe, 


as a teacher spread, 
thirty days’ 


his re- 
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because they nourished the hope that a 
way to China was to be found through the 
network of western rivers and lakes, but 
which told of the existence of many na- 
tions to the south, along the river, who 
were waiting for the missionary of the 
cross. It was a time of wonderful activ- 
ity with the adventurous Frenchmen— 
priests, traders, soldiers, and statesmen. 
While the English and Dutch were tra- 
ding, and while the former were founding 
a solid empire at the south, the French 
were pursuing the vision of China at the 
north. More than a century before, the 
Spaniard had abandoned the Mississippi; 
indeed, he had never dreamed of its im- 
portance. Still, he hovered on its flanks, 
in Mexico on the west and in Florida 
on the east. and still Indians who ap- 
proached its banks carried guns and 
knives bought of him, as Marquette and 
Joliet and La Salle were to learn. 

In 1639 the Sieur Nicolet found the wa- 
ters of the great river* through the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers. Father Jogues and 
Raymbout heard of it, in 1641, from the 
Sioux at Sault Sainte Marie. Then came 
the long Iroquois war, and Upper Canada 
was deserted by the priest and his con- 
verts for eight years of savage massacres. 
With peace, the missionaries returned to 
the vexed land, and again the mysterious 
great river is the most constant theme of 
the visiting and the gossiping Indian. 
Where does the river flow? Does it not 
open into the great China Sea? Is not 
the solution of the important geograph- 
ical problem to be worked out by sailing 
down its waters! La Salle hears of it, 
and learns, only eventually to disregard 
the information, that he may reach it 
by the Alleghany and the Ohio, and that 
it will bear him to the sea. Father 
Allouez hears of the Indians who “live 
on the great river called Messipi,” and 
writes that it “empties, as far as I can 
conjecture, into the sea by Virginia.” 
Later, in 1670, the year after La Salle 
sailed down the Ohio to the rapids at 
Louisville, Allouez began to ascend Fox 
River, and reached Lake Winnebago. He 
crossed the lake, and came to another 
river “from a wild-oat lake”; thence 
he reached the marshes at the head of the 
Wisconsin River, which, he says, is a 


*The Algonquin word Mississippi means 
Great River. 


“beautiful river running southwest 
without any rapid. ... It leads to t! 
great river named Messi-sipi, which 
only six days’ sail from here.” This w: 
thirty years after Nicolet had gone th 
same way. 

Allouez alone seems to have writte: 
that the river emptied into the “sea | 
Virginia,” and the question had com 
to be whether it flowed into the Gulf 
of Mexico, from whose waters the Span 
iards had ordered all the rest of Europe, 
or whether it flowed into the Gulf of 
California—named, from a fancied resem 
blance of the color of the water to that 
of the Red Sea, the Red, or Vermilion, 
Sea. If the river flowed to the Gulf of 
Mexico, a way was then open to th 
colonists and commerce of France to the 
northwest, and, Spain put out of the way 
by the triumphant arms of Louis XIV., 
the approach to New France would no 
longer be by way of a river closed half 
the year by ice, but would be a constantly 
open way through a smiling and fruitful 
country to the land of furs. If, on the 
other hand, the river flowed into the 
Gulf of California, it did indeed flow 
into a sea on which one might sail to 
China. It was to be left to Father 
Marquette and his companion Joliet to 
answer the question, into which of the 
two gulfs did the great river flow? 

In 1672, Colbert wrote to Talon, then 
near the end of his term as Intendant, 
that the new energy about to be infused 
into Canada should be directed not only to 
the m.king of New France a profitable 
and prosperous colony, but that it should 
be further manifested in efforts to reach 
the sea which led to China. Talon select- 
ed Louis Joliet for the enterprise of dis- 
covering the outlet of the Mississippi. 

Joliet, the trader, was a native of Que- 
bec, having been born in 1645, educated 
at the Jesuit college there, and being, 
perhaps, an officer of the college. He 
was an able man of sound judgment, with 
the courage which was needed on the 
frontier. He had traded and explored, 
and had already been employed to verify 
the Indian tale that copper was to be 
found on Lake Superior. When Talon 
recommended him to Frontenac, who 
had just come over (1672) to be 
Governor-General of New France, the 
latter employed him. He had not yet 
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the Southern Sea, and to have overlooked 
the importance of the work of his ap- 
pointed agent, as he subsequently disre- 


garded the whole vast empire which La 


WM Salle added to his crown. 
ot Mrs TNs Marquette tells the story of the journey 


from the full heart of the happy mis- 





~-~- sionary. He was one of the “ optimists ” 

z =~ of his time—to employ a good word in 

\ the distorted sense of our own day; he 

DES INOS \ saw no treachery or guile in his Indians, 
/ as he realized none of the hardships of 
dire, his life, nor the poison of new countries, 


until his body succumbed to toil and 





entered upon his 
quarrel with the 
Jesuits, and he 
would probably 
not have quar- 



















relled with them 4 
at all if he had | fe . Sally 
left them in the | Ye 3 3 
MARQUETTE’S GENU- undisturbed ail 1 e \ - 2 , 
ms MAP session of power 7 . é 3» Li 
in Canada and the ie . # ) 3 
countries beyond, |. Hy os ee.” pr | 
th their missions and trading-posts. | 5 i S 


Joliet departed to find the Southern Sea 
by way of the Great Lakes and the great 
river. At Sault Sainte Marie he met Mar- 
quette, who went with him, ecstatically 
thankful for this answer to his fervent 
prayers. The priest went as priest and 
missionary, not in obedience to orders 
from the Governor-General, whose party 
always disclaimed him, but instructed 
by his Order to carry the gospel into 
benighted parts. 

The story of this expedition is told by 
Marquette. Joliet was the commander, 
but on his return his canoe was wrecked 
in the rapids above Montreal, and all his 


37 








papers were lost. He aiterwards made a } 1 “7 : 
report of the journey and sketched a map e< Pe: 
from memory, which Frontenac sent to LAS Py | I: 
France in 1674. Marquette’s report was i Se I, 22 
sent to the mission at Sault Sainte Marie, x i} q 
and a year later, 1675, the French gov- D3 rere i 
ernment was in possession of the priest’s be 
journals, which, however, were thrust ; ‘ C5 be 
away in the archives at Paris. These 3 3 } Sa 
were not published until 1681, when La Ss 3 } 
Salle was making his effort to journey ae 

3 down the river. The King seems to have ~ ee 

2 forgotten his eagerness to find a way to MARQUETTE’S MaP, AS GIVEN IN THEVENOT 
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exposure before he had reached middle 
life. Even then his death in the woods 
where he lived was beatific. This tale of 
a pleasant journey, begun on the spark- 
ling waters of the Wisconsin in the gra- 
cious month of June, embalms for us 
some of the beautiful legends of the 
Indian, and preserves for us some of 
his most enconraging and charming 
traits. Unselfishness, hospitality, relig- 
ious sentiment, the recognition of the 
preeminent beauty of peace, were traits 
that appeared to Marquette when he 
visited savages whom others saw and have 
continued to see only as bloody-minded 
and repulsive heathen. 

It was the day of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin, whom 
Father Marquette had always invoked 
when he prayed to be permitted to 
carry the gospel to the Indians of the 
Mississippi, that he received his instruc- 
tions to join Joliet’s expedition. In 
two canoes, and with five men, the ad- 
venturers set forth on the 17th of May, 
1673, from Marquette’s mission of St. 
Tenatius at Michilimackinae. Over Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay—or, as it was 
then known, the Bay of the Fetid—-Mar- 
quette says they went, and that they made 
their “paddles play merrily over the 
water ”; so joyously did he begin his voy- 
age. The Indians of the Wild Oats, as 
the French called the water-plant, or the 
Wild Rice, as the English catled and as 
we call it now, were the first whom he 
visited. Their canoes were pushed 
through the graceful heads of the grain 
bending above the full waters, and Mar- 
quette describes with particularity this 
plant, which continues to be a favorite 
food of the people who live in the States 
of the Great Lakes. The Wild Oats 
warned the Frenchmen of the dangers that 
awaited them on their journey down the 
great river—of the warring tribes that 
would kill and scalp them, of the mon- 
sters of the river who would swallow them 
and their canoes, of the demon that would 
stop them and engulf them, and of the 
great heat that would destroy them. It 
was the smiling month of June, however, 
and Marquette’s heart was happy in the 
thought of his mission, happier still in 
the thought that he might die in carrying 
onward the cause of Christ. So he told 
the wondering Indians, and bidding them 


pray for him and his cause and his 
party, he went on. 

They sailed down the Fox River, car 
to Lake Winnebago, to the village of t 
Maskoutens, the Fire Nation, and tlh: 
through little lakes and marshes, earri: 
and sailed their canoes to the Wisconsi: 
They had left the waters flowing nort 
ward and had come to those which flow: 
to the south. In the shallows of the F. 
River their feet had been cut by the sharp 
rocks over which they were compelled 1 
drag their canoes, but now they were on 
broad river with a sandy bottom, whos: 
shallows made navigation difficult, but 
whose beauties chiefly impressed them 
selves upon the mind of Marquette,—th 
vine-clad islands, the “ fertile lands, di 
versified with wood, prairie, and hill. 
Here,” he continues, “ you find oaks, wal- 
nut, whitewood, and another kind of 
tree with branches armed with long 
thorns.” Here they saw deer and moose 
in “considerable numbers.” They saw 
what appeared to be an iron-mine. They 
were penetrating what was to be the 
beautiful State of Wisconsin. On the 
17th of June they reached the Missis- 
sippi—“ with a joy that I cannot express,” 
writes Father Marquette. They entered 
it at the point where now stands Prairie 
du Chien. 

Father Marquette there called the river 
La Conception. The name soon disap- 
peared. The Spaniards had called it 
Espiritu Sancto. La Salle christened it 
Colbert. All gave way ir the end to the 
persistent Indian name Mississippi, the 
Great River. For eight days the voyagers 
journeyed through a silent solitude. They 
encountered animals and birds of kinds 
new to them, but no human beings. The 
land became even more beautiful as the 
river cut its narrow way between the 
cliffs and the meadows of the two sides. 
There was no longer need of paddling, 
for the canoes glided gently down the 
stream by islands covered with beautiful 
trees. The game was abundant. There 
were “deer and moose, bustards and 
wingless swans—for they shed their plumes 
in this country.” They met with the 
great Mississippi catfish, one of which 
struck Marquette’s canoe so violently that 
he was afraid that he had run upon a 
snag, and that the frail bark would be 
dashed to pieces. The first suggestion 
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ehboring human life was the paint- 
nster on a rock, “ with the head of 
er, a pointed snout like a wildeat’s, 
rd and ears erect, a grayish back, 

eck all black.” 
\s they go farther south and reach a 
below the place where Davenport, 
, now stands, the wild turkey appears, 
strangest and most exciting of all 
r diseoveries thus far, they saw the 
bison, whom the Indians called the 
ou. It was the 25th of June be- 
the Frenchmen perceived a sign of 
in neighborhood. Then they saw 
otprint upon the shore, and following 
eaten path, Marquette and Joliet came 
n three Indian villages. Fearful lest 
ir reception might not be friendly, 
ey nevertheless announced themselves 
calling out, and the Indians, no less 
ful than themselves, ran forth. Then 
y slowly approached to meet them, 
ring pipes, which they lifted towards 
sun—* as if,” says Marquette, “ offer- 
g them to him to smoke.” The two 
rties stood before each other in silence, 
hen Marquette asked, “ Who are you?” 
which the answer came, “ We are II- 
.0is,’"-—whiech is the same as saying in 
English that they were men, for this is 
he meaning of the Indian word Illinois. 
lhen they presented to the strangers their 
pipes to smoke. The pipes were the mys- 
erious calumet, the gift of the Gitche- 
Manitou, the Great Spirit, for the pro- 
otion of peace among the tribes. The 
Illinois presented a calumet to Marquette 
nd Joliet, and its religious significance 
and its prevailing power among the In- 
dians were more than once manifested 
during the fortunate journey. Marquette 
vas now among the Indians whose emis- 
saries had visited him at La Pointe, in- 
viting him to come among them with his 
divine message. They had recognized the 
black robe of the Jesuit, and this ac- 
counts no doubt for the friendly recep- 
tion with which the travellers met. Mar- 
quette saw nothing but the better side 
of these Indians, of whose meaner char- 
acteristics La Salle and Tonty were soon 
to have experience. The imaginative 
priest saw only the poetry in the savage 
life which he now encountered; and it 
was well, for it gives to us a charming 
narrative, as it gave to Longfellow some 
of his beautiful verses. A great and 
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formal reception was held for the visit- 
ors, and the author of “ Hiawatha” has 
translated the words of the Indian orator, 
as Father Marquette transcribed them, 
making them Hiawatha’s welcome to the 
“ Black-robe chief, the Pale-face.” 


Beautiful is the sun, O strangers, 
When you come so far to see us! 

All our town in peace awaits you; 

All our doors stand open for you; 

You shall enter all our wigwams, 

For the heart’s right hand we give you. 


Never bloomed the earth so gayly, 
Never shone the sun so brightly, 

As to-day they shine and blossom 
When you come so far to see us! 
Never was our lake so tranquil, 

Nor so free from rocks and sand-bars; 
For your birch canoe in passing 

Has removed both rock and sand-bar! 


Never before had our tobacco 

Such a sweet and pleasant flavor, 

Never the broad leaves of our corn-fields 
Were so beautiful to look on, 

As they seem to us this morning, 

When you come so far to see us! 


A feast was made for the visitors, but 
they were under the painful necessity of 
refusing the dog meat which constituted 
the piece de résistance of a native ban- 
quet. The calumet was danced, and then 
the sanctified pipe of red sandstone was 
presented to the Frenchmen. 

They hastily said good-by to the Il- 
linois about the end of June, and the 
voyage was continued. They passed the 
mouth of the river Illinois, which La 
Salle afterward named the Seignelay, in 
honor of the French minister Colbert’s 
son. Marquette deseribed the “ fright- 
ful ” high cliffs of stratified rocks, with the 
trees and the cactus growing out of the 
earthy spaces in the rocks, and the “ two 
monsters painted on one of those rocks 

. on which the boldest Indians dare 
not gaze long. They are as large as a 
calf, with horns on the head like a deer, 
2 fearful look, red eyes, bearded like a 
tiger, the face somewhat like a man’s, 
the body covered with scales, and the tail 
so long that it twice makes the turn of 
the body, passing over the head and down 
between the legs, and ending at last in 
a fish’s tail. Green, red, and a kind of 
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black are the colors employed.” Soon 
the Lllinois with its painted monsters 
and its natural forts was to be made the 
centre of the grect French empise which 
Frontenac and La Salle projected and 
made possible, but for whose establish- 
ment Louis and France were not equal. 
Soon on their voyage downward they 
encountered the muddy and stormy wa- 
ters, laden with dangerous tree trunks, 
of the Missouri. Perhaps this was the 
great whirlpool against which the friendly 
Illinois had warned them; at all events 
their canoes were twisted about, and were 
so banged by stumps and other missiles 
that the travellers were glad to get 
through it. Now, as did La Salle later, 
they sailed out of the clear waters of the 
upper Mississippi into waters yellowed by 
the Pekitanoui, or “ Muddy River ”—the 
Missouri,—for this turbulent stream dis- 
colored the Mississippi to its mouth. It 
was here that Marquette heard of a great 
geographical fact, which, however, was 
not certainly known until a century later. 
He heard that by following up this river 
for five or six days one would come to 
an easy portage over a beautiful prairie; 
that then one would come to a little river 
running southwest, thence to a lake, and 
thence to another river emptying into 
the sea. Marquette thought that this 


would be the Red Sea, the Gulf of Cali 
fornia. “I have hardly any doubt,” he 
wrote, “that this is the Red Sea. I do 
not despair of one day making the dis- 
covery, if God does me this favor and 
grants me health, in order to be able to 
publish the gospel to all the nations of 
this new world who have so long been 
plunged in heathen darkness.” Mar- 
quette’s dream was of a truth, for from 
the Missouri one may reach the Platte, 
whose head waters interlock with those of 
the Colorado, and this river in turn flews 
into the Gulf of California. Here was 
an Indian tale informed by the imagina- 
tion of a born explorer. 

Still they went on in pleasant spirits. 
A thing that is strange of this compared 
with every other narrative of the time 
is that it contains no record of any quar- 
rel between the lay captain and the priest, 
or, indeed, of any quarrels whatever, or of 
any jealousy. They passed’ the mouth of 
the Ohio—the Onaboukigou—the beauti- 
ful river. They made their way through 
the little bay against which the Indians, 
thinking that an evil Manitou dwelt 
there, had also warned them. But they 
passed safely with their frail canoes, be- 
tween the rocks that rose “twenty ‘feet 
high, where the whole current of the 
river is whirled: hurled back against that 














THE PLEASANT LIFE 


follows, and checked by a neigh- 
island, the mass of water is forced 
eh a narrow channel.” 

rquette was keenly interested in all 
he saw. He was intent on testing 
fts of nature, as he was intent on 
friends with and converts of the 
men whom he met on the route. 
ad tasted the mineral waters of Wis 
:in. He had learned the tongues of 
ans until he had mastered six. He 
studied the supposed iron-mines near 
Ohio, and tried on his paddle the 
red clays of the deposit from which the 
r-by Indians, the Shawnees, and their 
essors for many years obtained the 
nents with which they decorated 
mselves. Leaving the beautiful river 
nd, they came to the land of cane. 
[he hills and frowning rocks which Mar- 
ette had found so picturesque gave 
lace to lowlands, on which he saw the 
utiful tall green cane, growing so 
ck that the wild beef. as he called the 
bison, found it difficult to make their way 
hrough it. With the cane came the mos- 
uitoes. Marquette even called it their 
untry. The Indians to avoid them 
ept on seaffoldings of poles, under which 
they built a smudge, and the French- 
men made a canopy of sails for protec- 

tion from the stinging insects. 

As they progressed they met some In- 
dians—probably a party of Tuscaroras— 
vho bere guns, and possessed axes, hoes, 
knives, beads, and the old-time double 
glass bottles which held powder. All 
these they had probably bought of the 
Spaniards in Florida. For the first time 
the Frenchmen were to try the mysterious 
power of the calumet. With timid ges- 
tures they showed it to the Indians, 
as the Illinois had shown it to them a 
month before; but, with the precaution 
of civilization, believing in preparation, 
the messenger of peace was backed by the 
rest of the company, who took aim with 
their guns lest it might turn out that 
a bullet might be more to the advantage 
of the white man than Gitche-Manitou’s 
peace-pipe. But, says Marquette, the 
Indians were “as much frightened as 
ourselves,” and so there was a feast in- 
stead of a battle. 

Still farther south they met the warlike 
tribe of Mitchigamea. These were armed 
with bows, arrows, axes, war-clubs, and 
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bucklers. They declined at first to recog- 
nize the sacred calumet, and even sprang 
into the water to seize the Frenchmen’s 
canoes; but at last some of the old men 
saw the mysterious emblem of peace, 
called off the hot-headed young warriors, 
and again hospitality followed hostility. 
The good father had soon made friends 
with these savages, and while he writes 
that he does not “know whether they 
understood what I told them of God and 
the things which concerned their salva- 
tion,” he adds, with his engaging hope- 
fulness, “It is a seed cast in the earth 
which must bear its fruit in season.” 

He had now reached the Indians who 
knew not winter and who had never seen 
snow. They were descended ‘from the 
Aztecs, and as the language was a Mex- 
ican dialect, Marquette, whose lingual 
learning was in Algonquin and Iroquois, 
found it difficult to understand them. 
He did his best with signs and with 
seattered words of his own Indian vo- 
eabulary, and he never failed to preach 
the gospel to the tribes he encountered. 
Moreover, he seems never to have failed 
to leave behind him a pleasant impression. 

Fight or ten leagues farther on the 
voyage southward stopped in latitude 33° 
40° north. Beyond it were the mouths 
of the Mississippi, to be found nine years 
later by La Salle. In a two or three days’ 
journey farther, Marquette and Joliet 
would have completed their task and have 
anticipated their greater successor. They 
were now among the Akamsea. This is 
the way in which Marquette spells the 
name of the Arkansas Indians, writing 
the word, of course, as it struck his ear; 
and so we may sympathize with the peo- 
ple of the modern State, who are so de- 
termined that the name shall not be 
pronounced as if it were a lengthened 
Kansas that they have enacted a statute 
condemning all, by inference at least, who 
do not say “Arkansaw.” Marquette 
preached the gospel to these Indians, and 
says that they wanted him to remain to 
instruct them; but another entry in his 
narrative indicates that the good man’s 
simplicity was sometimes played upon, 
for the Indians held a council in which 
they plotted to kill the Frenchmen for 
the plunder that they might obtain. 
Their lives would have been taken but 
for a friendly chief who danced the calu- 
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met before Marquette and presented him 
with the pipe. 
The two, Marquette and Joliet, agreed 


‘that they had gone far enough. They 


had learned, or at least they wisely con- 
jectured, that the great river flowed, not 
into the Gulf of California, but into the 
Gulf of Mexico. They believed that 
France should have the benefit of their 
discoveries. They feared that the Span- 
iard still roamed the Gulf of Mexico, over 
which he claimed exclusive jurisdiction. 
The Indians of Arkansas could not cor- 
rect their misinformation, for they knew 
of Indians who were possessed of Eu- 
ropean articles bought of men like the 
Frenchmen, some of whom were dressed 
like Marquette, and who had been seen 
in winged canoes off the mouth of the 
river. These Indians were enemies of 
the Arkansas and kept the latter from the 
Spaniards, so, for aught the hosts of the 
Frenchmen knew, these enemies of their 
country would certainly be encountered 
if the expedition proceeded south; and 
if this happened, they would be killed or 
taken, and the fruits of the expedition 
would thus be lost to France. Therefore 
they determined to return. 

They went back by the way of the II- 
linois River, through the Chicago River 
and Lake Michigan, to Green Bay. On 
their way they passed through the vil- 
lage of the Kaskaskia, and Marquette 
promised to return and to establish there 
a mission; but he- was even then sick 
unto death. He lay ill at Green Bay 
until the spring of 1674, and then, feel- 
ing his strength returning, he started out 
to keep his promise. He got no farther 
than the site of Chicago; then, overtaken 
again by his mortal disease, he spent 
there another winter of his holy life—for 
the spiritual conquered the material. 
There were no outward signs of his suf- 


ferings; there were no groanings from 
lips: there were only prayers and chy 
ful words of exhortation and of h 
He was the beloved object of all 
region. Wild Indian and coureur d: 
as wild visited him for their affection 
him. At last, again stronger, in 
spring of 1675 he went on to Kaskas| 
He ministered for a brief time, fr 
cabin to cabin, and he felt the joy of t 
priest and missionary in awakening t! 
heathen to the truths of Christianit 
Never before in the thrilling history 
the Jesuit missions among the Nort 
American Indians had so many convert 
been won by a single man or by a sing 
mission. The work of the priest, howev: 
was not to continue. Again his streng 
failed him, and he was taken northwa: 
by his Indian friends to die. Daily | 
grew weaker as they sailed up Lak 
Michigan, and all the way he told his 
companions of the speedy joy that was 
awaiting him. At last they bore him to 
2 beautiful eminence on the shore of th 
lake. He told his companions to leav: 
him for a time, for he needed to pray 
and to sleep; that he would know when 
death was coming and would eall them 
So he did, and passed out of this world 
into the next with prayer, seeming as if 
he saw the glories that awaited him. 
Thus ended the pleasant life of Pér 
Marquette. He was buried on the spot 
where he died; but, a year later, som: 
Ottawa Indians carried his bones to th 
mission of St. Ignace at Mackinaw, and 
buried them under his chapel of logs. 
The chapel was burned, but, in 1877, an 


excavation of the place was made, some 


benes were found, and the priests, believ- 


ing them to be the bones of Marquette, 


reburied them. Wisconsin has fittingly 
placed a monument to him in the Capitol 
at Washington. 
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The House of the Terraces 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


FT IIREE terraces with gray stone 
balustrades went down from the 
great gray stone house to the river. 
windows of the house shone with 

and level light whenever the sun set 
een the two mountains beyond the 
and at night the same windows 
d from within and sent long 
ms of yellow light flowing across 
upper terrace, around the circular 
tain whose outflow slid and fell 
terrace to terrace, and so out 
th the wrought-iron water-gate. 
the light from the lower windows 
no farther than the upper terrace. 
two lower lay in the dark below. 
Many kinds of sailing and steaming 
ft went by on the wide river—tugs 
oging strings of canal-boats, black 
3, pleasure-yachts with white sails, 
| passenger-steamers, which at night 
like enormous glowworms, each 
rrying aloft a veering  search-light. 

('sually, whenever the night boat went 

the vast beam of the search-light 
eled across the sky, seeming to brush 
stars, and fell on the terraces. It 
xed its stern blinding gaze there a mo- 
ent or two, and was gone. A girl in 
hite on the lower terrace said, “It is 
ke the eye of God.” Whenever the 
earching eye was turned on the terraces 
he would stand upright in the glare and 
endure it proudly, with eyes closed, arms 
outspread, and open hands. When it 
turned away, the beat of her own heart 
and the distant throb of the steamboat 
seemed to be in thrilling unison over the 
test and crisis passed. There remained 
only the noiseless flicker of the stars, the 
dripping of the fountain water, and the 
whisper of waves under the terrace, until 
the long-delayed splash of the steamer’s 
swell came and climbed the masonry. 

Some hours later a voice called like 

a trumpet down the terraces, “ Silvia!” 

sending the girl’s dreams flying like 

splintered glass. 
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She climbed slowly to the great gray 
house, where Miss Somers was putting 
the ecard-table away, the rector and 
the rector’s wife departing, and Aunt 
Guylder sat quite handsome and _ solid 
in her chair,—who, having remarked 
powerfully, “If the child were not so 
loony she’d be more of a nuisance, to be 
sure,” “That’s what you call a_ provi- 
dential compensation,” the fat rector, Mr. 
Drew, began. “Now, now, my dear 
madam—” 

“Well, I do, then, which is a deal 
more important.” 

‘So it is,” chuckled the fat rector, as 
if Aunt Guylder’s blandly insolent tyran- 
nies were a joke that never grew stale. 

They were no joke to Miss Somers, 
Aunt Guylder’s dependent and com- 
panion, poor lady, a gray-haired spinster 
of faded sentiments and many scruples; 
nor to Silvia. They left her little free- 
dom, except the freedom of the terraces 
from seven till ten every evening, when 
whist occupied Aunt Guylder’s energies. 
That time and place were her private 
kingdom. She never spoke to Aunt 
Guylder or Miss Somers of the night 
life on the terraces. The peopled world 
of her thoughts was solemn and her own, 
and seemed more vivid and vital than 
that wherein Aunt Guylder and the rec- 
tor played whist and quarrelled for the 
odd points, and Miss Somers taught her 
algebra and French conversation. If she 
held her hands over her eyes and stared 
long enough at the wavering river, pres- 
ently she seemed to make out multitudes 
of people moving beneath. Or if she 
stared at the stars and thought hard 
abot the spaces between, presently the 
spac s were filled with white persons 
moving to and fro. Yet at the same 
time she knew that such things are only 
images of what she thought and felt, as 
if all waters and skies were but mirrors 
that reflected the panorama of one’s self. 

“Peter Addison,” thundered Aunt 
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Guylder after the departing rector and 
wife, “was a fool and gave her a fool 
of a name.” 

“Tut, tut,” said the fat rector, and 
took himself off, chuckling, and Silvia 
came in with blinking eyes, and went 
through the ceremonious good-night pre- 
scribed her, which ceremony Aunt 
Guylder watched critically, point by 
point, through gold-rimmed and _ un- 
erring eye-glasses. 

“Loony or not,” was Aunt Guylder’s 
doctrine, “she shall have manners.” 

The rector and his wife walked down 
the long avenue of elms that framed 
the approach to the Addison house from 
the village. 

“Tt has always struck me, my dear,” 
he said, “that Peter Addison left a 
poetic replica of himself under the 
guardianship of almost too military a 
person in his sister. Sometimes I’ve 
even thought that Silvia might be enti- 
tled to some of that—a—that providen- 
tial compensation. 

He went so far as to suggest, the next 
evening, between deals, that Silvia 
would not go mooning so much by her- 
self, nor make such a kingdom of her 
solitude, if she had more companionship 
of her own age—“in particular, of the 
other sex.” Mrs. Guylder went so far 
as to say “Humph!” But when Miss 
Somers afterward, in private, ventured 
sentimentally on the rector’s suggestion, 
Mrs. Guylder expressed her mind past 
all mistake. 

“Lydia Somers! Didn’t Peter Addi- 
son leave the whole estate to Silvia? 
Isn’t my private income just about twelve 
hundred dollars? Very well! I’m in 
no hurry to be domineered over by an 
impudent young man. There’s no living 
for you out of that twelve hundred. 
Mind that! Very well. Silvia shall 
marry when I see the proper person. 
Very well. I’m feeling quite comfort- 
able as I am, thank you.” 

“Oh, a proper person, of course!” 
said Miss Somers, faintly, and Mrs. 
Guylder surveyed her good-naturedly. 

“Don’t be a fool, Lydia. You know 
what I mean.” 

“Oh, of course!” still more faintly. 

“Meaning you don’t. Well, then, I 
mean manageable, directable, by proper 
persons.” 


“Oh, of cours?!” very faintly indeed 

A “proper person,” then, meant a | 
son direetable by proper persons. It 
a difficult idea. Miss Somers related 
the conversation and submitted 
vague thoughts on the subject to the 
rector and his wife. They waited for 
Mrs. Guylder to come down to her 
evening whist. Were not directable 
young men sadly rare? The recior = 
chuckled marvellously, and admitted tha: 
they were. He remembered in his own 
youth he had been, alas! not over-man- 
ageable and meek himself. He thought 
of one or two rather mild curates whon 
he knew and who rather bored him. 
He thought of Peter Addison, dead som 
fifteen years now, a widower two or thre 
years before that, who had been unde: 
the sway of Mrs. Guylder as seaweed is 
swayed by the tide. He had seemed to 
find his sister’s dominion rather agre: 
able to his drifting, dreamy nature. H_: 
thought of Mrs. Guylder, that self-cen- 
tred lady who reminded him of a 
mahogany sideboard. Silvia was grown 
up now. What a slim little lily! A 
poetic replica of Peter Addison in 1 
spect that both maintained their own 
kingdoms of _ solitude, kingdoms  de- 
scribed, delineated, and denounced by; 
Mrs. Guylder as “looniness.” Ther 
were a number of nice girls in the vil- 
lage. The rector thought he could se 
why Silvia declined to take interest in 
them. He shook his head again and 
shuffied the cards. 

“Manageable young men are not mor 
rare than uninteresting, Miss Somers. 
T’'ll think it over.” 

Silvia leaned on the old mossy balus- 
trade hard by the water-gate. There was 
no moon. The night steamboat went by, 
the search-light wheeled and fell on the 
terraces, and she stood stiff and still, 
thinking, “ Now it looks through me and 
sees everything.” When it was gon 
she leaned again with throbbing heart on 
the balustrade. 

“ The things one thinks and feels,” she 
theorized, “are the real, true things. 
They are things that move slowly about 
the world over our heads, and when one 
of them finds a person who’s fit for that 
kind of thought, it drops in. They are 
all that really matter. So if one only 
thinks and feels things that drop in, 
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THE HOUSE 
dropped in one would be 
empty. One wouldn’t be much of 

I wonder what one is, truly? 
s Silvia Addison? What is Silvia 
son all by herself?” 


it none 


I Cc Pendleton and four others were 
ing their down from the 
woods by river in the kindly 
ember weather, pitching their tent 
ght wherever the twilight found 
and singing, to things in general, 
familiar commonly called 
by which the youth of 
times expresses indirectly its broad 
bation of life. 
¢, with 


canoes 


ern 


songs, 
llege songs.” 
They made no bad 
for the 
was something like 


and ac 


Eriec’s mellow voice 


his voice that 
eandid, 
ite, but soft on the surface. 


elf, large, serene, 


he month was nearing its end, and 
some forty miles more remained of 
river ere it should come to the salt- 

and the thereon. 
days on wood and water 


ter bay great city 


frec wert 
er, and sentiment ruled about the camp 
When Pendleton rose without speak- 
and, his from th 
ink, slid away on the starlit river, the 


shoving canoe 
tion was taken to be self-explained and 


ted no comment. He drifted a while, 


oking thoughtfully, listening to the 
way throb of the passenger-steam- 
oat coming up the river; finally took 


S paddle and moved slowly toward the 
farther bank. A half-mile up-stream he 


could see the lights of a small village, 
and directly ahead the lights of a large 
house, not far from the water—a huge 
old stone mansion with terraces. He 


drew near to the black mass of the trees 
up-stream, and let his canoe drift with 
the slow current. Something white he 
could dimly make out above the edge 
of the nearest balustrade. He studied it, 
nd concluded it was a woman in a white 
dress standing very still. 


“It’s a queer world!” he thought. 
“Tt’s floating around and looking at 


the water and things does it. It 
you bad.” 

The throbbing steamboat with its three 
rows of lights was nearly opposite now, 
and swaying its search-light from shore 
to shore. 


takes 


The beam came glimmering 
down and rested on the terraces, which 
leaped into brilliant vision. In the centre 
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THE TERRACES. 
of the vision stood a girl in white, with 
arms and hands outstretched, closed eyes, 
and a pale and still face; and as sud- 
denly it was again, leaving him 
with eyes dazzled and hands rigid on the 
paddle. The current had carried him 
past the terraces. Looking back, he could 
just make out the vague white shape still 
there. He sat motionless in the 
halt-hour or more, with his chin 
on his hands. The dark sky-line of the 
woods seemed to fl. W and change as he 
floated on. At last he lifted his paddle 
thoughtfully, worked over and up-stream 


to the 


gone 


canoe 
for a 


camp and its four meditative in- 
habitants, and silently took his place 
again by the dying camp-fire, where no 
man stirred for his coming. 
“T’ve concluded to quit,” he 
last. 
“What for?” 
two days’ paddle in it yet.” 
“* Something 
look after.” 
“T guess not!” 


said at 


asked one. “ There are 


vecurred to me I ought to 


The third speake r was 
ironieal. 

“Ship my canoe by train,” he 
ed. “It to me it 
time to quit to-night.” 


persist- 

oecurred was a good 
The sentimental campers seemed to un- 

derstand this, and said no more. 


In the morning, while the shreds of 
mist were being sucked up by the sun, 
two canoes went down-stream with fare- 


well hails and flash of paddles, and Erie 
Pendleton in the third up-stream 
and across to the village whose lights he 
had noted at night. He landed, pulled 
his canoe up on the pier, and strolled 
across the railroad tracks. There 
shaded village green beyond them. 


went 


was a 

He 
looked about him with leisurely consider- 
ation. On one side was a small church, 
and a house beside it with smooth lawn 
which would be apt to belong to the min- 
ister or Opposite was a house 
which he judged to be a hotel from its 
long piazzas. Thither he went, and found 
his judgment up to this point correct. 
He sat down on the sunny piazza and 
considered further. 

Society is something like the woods, in 
respect to this, at least, that the following 
of faint either calls for much 
that looks like instinctive guessing, but 
is really based on judgment, into which 
judgment enter all estimates of direc- 


rector. 


trails in 
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tions, slopes, the relations and the gen- 
eral lie of the country. Pendleton was 
a woodsman whose steps on a trail were 
ever rational and deliberate. He con- 
cluded to pump the landlord. By the 
offer of a cigar he enticed to the piazza 
that gray-haired, slow-speaking man, who 
turned out to be not a pump, but a 
spigot or faucet, flowing natural mon- 
ologue. Half of the morning and half 
of the afternoon he flowed the history of 
the village of Guyldertown, the ancestry 
and biography of himself and wife, the 
concerns of Rector Drew and wife, and 
other village notables, including dwell- 
ers in the great gray stone house of 
the terraces. 

“ Peter Addison,” he said, “ never made 
a dollar himself. Folks died and it come 
to him. But Mrs. Guylder’s got smart- 
ness for the family. The rector goes 
there playing keerds every evening with 
Mrs. Drew and her and Miss Somers. 
There’s a Miss Silvia, who’s a nice young 
lady, but acts shy. Well—are you any 
relation of E. E. Pendleton, the rail- 
road man?” 

“ He’s my father.” 

“That so! I guess you ain’t got to 
work for a living, either.” 

“T take it you don’t know my father.” 

“Well that’s so.” 

“ Nor me.” 

“ That’s so!” 

The rest of the affernoon Eric sat con- 
sidering with mild reflective eyes the 
rector’s lawn. He considered the trail 
before him, and the general relations of 
things. Once he saw the rector himself 
come out and trot down the street, with 
his cane tapping the ground cheerfully. 
After supper he went down to the 
pier, launched the ecanoe, and floated 
down-stream slowly with the reflexes of 
the stars. 


By the night steamboat, just gone, it 
should be half past seven of the clock. 
Silvia leaned over to watch the swells 
from its passage beat stormily on the 
masonry. They dashed through the iron- 
work of the water-gates and sent the 
white drops splashing on the steps. 

“T wonder,” she thought, “what one 
truly is? Who is Silvia Addison? The 
search-light might know, but it only asks 
things, and it never answers.” 


How long after this it happened 
could not say. Presently, at least not 
long after, some one began to sing in 
the shadow of the trees up-stream from 
the terrace: 


“ Who is Silvia? What is she?” 


She was startled, and lost the next b 
and then heard: 


“ Holy, wise, and fair is she. 
The heavens suv“ grace did lend he: 
That adored she might be.” 


Something was floating out from tl) 
trees, close under the masonry—a boat, 
and one darkly in it was singing ther 
in 4 mellow voice, quite low, taking th 
runs smoothly, like flowing water: 


“Is she kind as she is fair? 
For beauty dwells with kindness. 
To her eyes Love doth repair 
To cure him of his blindness, 
And being cured, inhabits there.” 


The small, mysterious, drifting boat 
drifted mysteriously against the water 
gate and hung there, like a bit of stray 
seaweed. 


‘Then to Silvia let us sing, 
That Silvia is exeelling. 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon this dark earth dwelling. 

To her garlands let us bring.” 


Then it was all quiet by the water- 
gate for a moment. She stared breath- 
lessly down at the oblong shadow. But 
when the thing began again, “ Who is 
Silvia?’ the strain was too great, and 
she gasped, 

“ Why, I am Silvia!” 

“1 thought you must be,” said the 
oblong shadow. “ What is she?” 

“ Why, I don’t know!” 

“You don’t!” The shadow seemed sur- 
prised. “I’m going to climb this gate 
and find out. I'll tell you who I am. 
May I?” 

“ Why, yes!” 

Part of the shadow detached itself, 
came up the ironwork, and swung easily 
over the balustrade. 

“T’m Eric Pendleton,” it said. “Tl 
strike a match so you can look at me. 
Now,—but maybe I’m looking queer. I 
don’t know how to begin, because if i 
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follow this trail right I’m in a bad 
Which seemed to Silvia to imply 

ely that he was a fugitive bandit by 
re and by trade. 

Why, what do you mean 
yme here ?” 


down 


How did 
I came the river in a canoe. 
yppened last night when the search- 
I saw you in the middle 
and—of course you didn’t know 
lid it, but you did. Of course you 
mean to, but that’s why I’m in a 
way.” 
“Why, what do you mean? I 
vy who you are, not a bit!” 
‘IT am going to tell you that.” 
He seated himself on the balustrade 
| spent a biographical fifteen minutes, 
rvellously candid, which drew from 
one or two small ripples of laugh- 
very small. But he tried to 
w from her something biographical 
return, there appeared to be difficul- 
She 


was here. 


don’t 


when 


him somehow to 
half on the wing, and liable to bolt 
e a humming-bird any moment. He 
1used and consulted himself for the 
xt step, considering the general rela- 
ns of things. He looked down at the 
r, and asked, 
Why don’t you keep a boat down 


~~ % 
ré 


seemed to 


There’s never been any that I re- 
ember.” 
“ Haven’t you ever been on the river 
night ?” 
“Why, no!” 
“ Haven’t you wanted to?” 
“Oh, I’ve wanted to!” 
“Then we'll go now.” 
“ But—” 
‘Ts the gate locked?” 
“Oh yes!” 
“Climb down the ironwork, then. 


Don’t you dare?” 
“Of course I dare!” she said, sharply, 


with a sudden vigor and indignation, as 


surprising to herself as to any one. She 
jumped on the balustrade, swung to the 
gate, and started down the stiff iron 


traceries. He came promptly and held 
The cance shot powerfully 
up-stream, then back again. in- 
stinct, forest-bred or otherwise, told him 
to keep near the terraces. Certainly 
Silvia showed no alarm. The fragile 
shell leaped under her, and twisted like 


the canoe. 


Some 
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a cat at a 
wrist. 


turn of Eric Pendleton’s 
Instead of any scared silence, the 
ragility of the situation seemed to draw 
ier on to thrilling confidences — her 
autobiography, in its way as candid as 
his own. 
“Ana.” it 


4 
1 
l 
J 


concluded, “so one can 


have a story or a play every evening, 
but only till ten o’clock, when Aunt 
Guylder calls, and the curtain comes 
down quick! Because then everything 


is ‘all to-shivered’ like 
and the black knight’s 
they jousted.” 

“Ten o’clock!” said Eric. “It’s quar- 
We'll take no risks.” He 
shot for the water-gate, and Silvia went 
up it as if to the manner born. 
leaned far over the balustrade and said, 


Sir Geraint’s 


spears when 


ter of, now! 


She 


“Will you be all to-shivered when 
Aunt Guylder calls?” 

“No” 

“Tm very glad.” 

“ Good night, Silvia.” 

“ Good night.” 

She turned up the terraces with a 
small chuckle rather new to herself 


in quality, marvellously resembling the 
re ctor’s. 

There were many evenings, rather un- 
other. They all began 
by an inquiry, in subdued song, from the 
“Who is and were 
mainly spent by Eric in pursuit of the 
answer to the question, “ What is she?” 
Silvia watched luminous thoughts take 
shape in spaces between the stars, and 
listened to the singing, and to the water 
singing under the canoe. 

“When I saw you first,” he said one 
night, “ you were only a white something 
on the balustrade, but I knew it 
«a girl. Then the search-light came, and 
I fell in a heap for half an hour.” 

“This is a story I read in a book,” 
Silvia said, another night: “There was 
once a god Apollo, and another god 
named Pan, and a man named Midas.” 

“T’ve heard of them.” 

“Well, both the gods played and sang 
nicely, so there was a contest between 
them, and they chose Midas to say which 
of them did the - better, and Midas 
thought that Pan’s music was the better. 
Then Apollo sarcastic and 


resembling each 


shadows, Silvia ?”’ 


was 


was very 


turned Midas’s ears into ass’s ears.” 
that 


“He was the kind they call a 
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mucker,” said Eric. “ Nobody but a 
mucker takes it out of the umpire.” 

“Why, Eric Pendleton! The book 
said he was a god!” 

“T don’t care if it did.” 

“Well, the book said the moral was 
that Pan was the god of forest and field 
music, of birds and running water, and 
the wind in the trees; and Apollo was 
the god of instruments, such as harps and 
violins, and of the voices of human peo- 
ple who have learned to sing as nicely 
as you do. It said the people who made 
the story meant that anybody who didn’t 
understand that ‘art was higher than 
nature, was a donkey, and ought to have 
long ears so people would know what he 
was. But this is what I thought about 
it: Now, of course, I suppose, Apollo 
‘placed his voice,’ and ‘ breathed right,’ 
the way the music-teacher tells you, and 
he sang gloriously, besides, and only the 
best kind of music, and it really was 
splendid; and Pan just blew anyhow, and 
howled and wheezed, like the wind, and 
you couldn’t tell what his musie was 
about or how it came to be so. It hadn’t 
any measure, and was very disquieting. 
It set you wondering, and kept you awake 
nights. And then poor Pan had crooked 
old legs like trees with moss on them, and 
Apollo’s legs were very long like yours, 
and very beautiful like marble pillars. 
But for all that, I don’t believe but that 
Midas was honest. And perhaps he was 
right, too. Or, at least, he had a right 
to his opinion, hadn’t he?” 

“Of course he had,” said Eric, ab- 
sently. 

“ Because I’ve always thought the wind 
and water music was much better than 
sonatas on pianos, but then I never heard 
any one before sing ‘Who is Silvia? 
out in the dark, and now I’m very mixed. 
And if you were Apollo, now, and I were 
Midas, I don’t know what I’d do, except 
I’d scream like a fool and say, ‘ You let 
my ears alone!’ ” 

“T never touched them yet,” said Eric, 
gloomily. 

“The night you first came,” she went 
on, “and sang ‘Who is Silvia? What 
is she? in the dark, that was just what 
I’d been wondering and wondering—what 
a person really was, and so, when it 
same right up from the water, I just 
had to find out about it.” 


, 


“ Sometimes a man has luck.” 

“What do you mean? I don’t b 
you’ve been listening.” 

“Yes, I have. I was thinking it 
time I went around to the front doo: 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Of the house up there. I was 
dering how I was going to get in 
way.” 

“Some one would open it, if 
knocked.” 

“What would I say if they did?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Why don’t 
go in this side with me? Because 1 
Ll could tell Aunt Guylder who you ar 

“Then she’d throw me into the ri 
wouldn’t she ?” 

“Oh!” Silvia thought for some ti: 
“Perhaps she would,” and said g 


night that evening but half audibly. 


It was the middle of the next morni 
when he knocked at the rectory do 
and was ushered into the study, wh 
the fat rector rose and looked inquiring]! 
He recollected having seen this youl 
man about the village lately, and havi 
remarked his mild-eyed largeness a1 
aimless gait. 

“ My name is Erie Pendleton.” 

“ Really?” The rector saw some amus 
ment, but no light. “Very glad. How 
do you do?” 

“You have heard of my father, FE. F 
Pendleton.” 

“Oh! Ah! Isn’t he president of som 
railroad around here ?” 

“DPD: H. and C.” 

“Wait a bit. Dve met him. A big 
smooth-looking man. You look precisely 
like him!” 

“So they say.” 

“He looks—let me see—’ 

“ He looks like a cow.” 

“Oh!—a—vwell, well! Perhaps so. 
But it’s very kind of him to remember 
me. I shouldn’t have dreamed he’d re- 
member me.” 

“He doesn’t, that I know of. I never 
heard of it. It’s a coincidence. Some- 
times a man has this kind of luck.” 

The rector’s intimate chuckle was well 
started. Tle saw more amusement, but 
still no light. 

“ Ah! well—deprecating that—a—com- 
parison of yours, you do look like him. 
How is he?” 
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right, I I don’t know. 

1 I fight like cats when we’re to- 

so we look sharp and don’t col- 
much. But we’re fond of each 
only he’s mulish. So am I. We’re 

=. but we look like cows. But that’s 
cht if you know about me, because 
| save time, so I'll tell you the story 

I fell in love out on the river; 
as if I’d capsized suddenly, there 
In’t be any doubt I was wet. I was 
a canoe. It was the house by the river 
n-stream with three terraces, wher 
go to play whist with Mrs. Guylder 
Miss Somers, but 
erraces. 


guess. 


Silvia is out on 
She climbs down that 
, and she can paddle now pretty well. 
Oh, I don’t know, 
We paddle all over 
canoe night. I 
it’s time I ought to come in at the 
door. 


iron 


being going on— 
must be a week. 
river in the every 
There’s always some time 
have to come in at the front 

r. Isn’t there?” 

The gasping rector waved his chubby 
hands and remonstrated. “ Here, 
here! Stop it! Now won’t you please 
egin again and go over that slowly ?” 

While Erie complied at length the 

held his heaving sides, and thought 


was 


n you 


here i. 


a limit beyond which amuse- 
Questioned on 
subject of his feelings toward Silvia, 
Erie was even wordy. 
‘So you want to come in at the front 
* under my auspices?” said the rector 
ally. “ You want to be labelled ‘ harm- 
ss There now! That me. 
You touch a difficulty. A—regarding 
the label. My impression was—I inferred 
that you are not exactly what one 
vould eall a ‘ directable, manageable, and 
meek’ young man. The fact is ”—tap- 
ping the desk thoughtfully with his pen- 
holder—“ Mrs. Guylder rather recently 
stated that she felt it her duty— 
o protect Silvia against unmanageable 


ent becomes painful. 


thy 


reminds 


; 


young men. Now”—tapping with the 
penholder—“are you a manageable 
young man ?”’ 

“ Bee” 

“Why, there you are! You see it 


wouldn’t do.” 
“T’m a *good liar,” said the 


imper- 
turbable young man. 
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“What! A—oh! I Well, well! 
A— What made you think I would be 
willing to guarantee to Mrs. Guylder a 
young man of your description ?” 

“Silvia thought you might.” 

“Oh! Ah! Ho, ho! Ha, ha! Here! 
Come and let my wife look at you—a 
Eric. 


see. 


If we’re going to be as intimate 
as all this, I’d better call you that.” 

“Of course.” 

An hour later the looked up 
from the note he writing to Mrs, 
Guylder, and said to his wife, “ Are you 
going to be * indisposed ” or 
to-night ?” 

Mrs. 
rector 


rector 
was 


* detained ’ 


Drew said and the 


an old ac- 


“ detained,” 
wrote on: “A son of 
quaintance to take her place. 
to play a 


He seems 
fair game, on the whole—a 
respectable game.” 

_ Respectable 


rector. “ Fair game! 


grumbled — the 
My dear, just look 


899 
game. 


at the duplicity of those phrases! And 
at my time of life.” 

The search-light tender on the steam- 
boat that night held the dazzling gaze 


of the great eye on the terraces longer 
than usual. 
“Well!” he 
the re!” 
Sylvia stood hidden by the thick wall- 
creepers close to one of the lower windows 


said at length. “ She isn’t 


of the big gray house, looking in at the 
group about the whist-table. The rector 
sat facing her and saw her there, and 
coughed discreetly behind his hand. Miss 
Somers’s innocent, precise, but submis- 
Aunt 
Guylder’s face indicated latent and pos- 
sible thunder, but for the present a tenta- 
tive approval of her partner, whose ex- 
pression was a firm but fine blending of 
meek absorption in whist and awed ap- 
prehe nsion of Aunt Guylder. 
Silvia turned looked over the 
terraces at the starlit river, and sighed. 
“Tf he does it that we'll never 
escape over the water-gate and go down 
the river. I wonder why he wouldn’t ?” 
She turned back to the window, laid 
her cheek against the pane, and followed 
the sigh with a small laugh, in quality 
somewhat like the rector’s. 
“It’s so beautiful; life is! 
so funny!” 


sive back was toward the window. 


away, 


way, 


But it’s 
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The Problem of Consciousness 


BY C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. 


ITHOUT admitting the validity 

of either of those converse errors 

—as we must regard them— 
known as materialism and spiritualism, 
we may begin by assuming that, in gen- 
eral terms, the brain is the organ of 
mind. Let us therefore look at this re- 
markable organ. And we shall confine 
our attention exclusively to its surface. 
If you ask me what is the most wonderful 
of all the cosmic manifestations, I give 
you not the Pleiades, nor radium nor the 
noonday, but the gray surface of the 
human brain. 

Technically, the gray matter which is 
spread out, in a thin layer—many of 
which superimposed would not make an 
inch,—upon the surface of the cerebral 
hemispheres, is knewn as the “bark of 
the cerebrum,” or cortex cerebri. And 
the reader needs no telling that it con- 
sists essentially of nerve-cells. If to these 
we add supporting tissue and blood and 
lymph vessels, the constituent tissues of 
the cortex are all enumerated. But we 
will naturally consider only the cells, 
which all the other structures subserve. 

If we take an average area of the cor- 
tex—and this raises a question which it 
is the main purpose of this paper to con- 
sider—we find that the cells may be rec- 
ognized as having an arrangement in five 
layers. In the most superficial of these 
we find small, somewhat uncharacteristic 
cells, whose nerve processes run but a 
short distance parallel to the surface, end- 
ing in relation to other superficial cells 
an inch or two distant. Appalling is the 
havoe wrought in this layer of coordina- 
ting cells by the poisons of alcoholic in- 
sanity and general paralysis. But the 
characteristic cells of the cortex are 
found mainly in the third and fourth 
layers. They are relatively large in size, 
of a very precise triangular or pyramidal 
shepe, the apex of the pyramid being 
directed towards the skull. From the 
apex and sides of this isosceles triangle 





spring a large number of branching | 
esses, which subdivide and form a + 
like structure around the body of the « 
Hence, by an obvious derivation f; 
the Greek, they are called dendrites. 

Can we for a moment interrupt 
anatomical account of the cell, 
correlate a physiological fact th 
with? There seems to be some < 
dence that we can: and since this 
almost the only instance in which we « 
particularize, it must here be noted. 

a sleeping dog be instantaneously kill 
by some method which absolutely insu 
that it die before even the feeblest fo. 
of consciousness is excited, we may 
serve a remarkable difference in the cd 
drites of its cortical cells. They 
found to be largely withdrawn—as it a 
pears—into the cell-body. Very fi 
branches are to be found upon them, a: 
these do not end in the tiny expansio: 
which are usually seen. With due r 
serve and absence of dogmatism we ma 
therefore infer that perhaps the functio: 
of these dendrites—which, be it remen 
bered, do not pass from one cell to th 
neighborhood of another—is nutriti 
that during consciousness they are con- 
stanily absorbing, from the lymph _ in 
which they are bathed, a stream of food 
or potential chemical energy for use by 
the cell-body. We may tentatively and 
provisionally infer that the anatomical 
difference between consciousness and 
normal unconsciousness, which we call 
sleep, is in the extension or retraction of 
the dendrites of the cortical nerve-cells. 

But we have not yet examined the base 
of the isosceles triangle which constitutes 
the cell-body. It yields no dendrites: but 
from its mid-point there emerges a single 
filament or process which is known by 
the clumsy name of the axis-cylinder 
process, or Axon. It is this all-important 
Axon through which the cell issues its 
commands. The protoplasm or living 
matter of the cell-body and the axon are 


ae 


THE PROBLEM OF 


If the 
its connection 


axon 
with 


continuous. be 
that the 
ly and the contained cell-nucleus 
longer maintained, the 
for every nerve is merely a bundle 


tely 
be 


axon, 


or 


s,—will degenerate, and will soon 
olved into nothing but a long row 
1d and disconnected globules of 
Not only so, but its severance from 
n also adversely affects the cell- 
which shows various degenerative 
ves thereafter. We are therefore en- 
| to regard the cell plus its aron as 
tially a single structure, which we 

neuron, and every nervous system 


x 


sentially a collection of interwoven 
nterrelated The unit of 
‘yous system is a neuron, just as the 


neurons, 


of an organism is a cell. 
yw the natural question arises as to 
Where is it 
r? This question can be precisely 
of 
whose axons 
going to other parts of the cortex, to 
by dividing up into a multitude of 
hairlike filaments which surround 
body of a nerve-cell in this 
ny of the axons run from cells of one 
of the brain to cells of the other side. 
of these run together, in a number 
definite nerve-strands known very 
association-tracts, each of 
ch has its own name. Thus there is a 
trand which runs from each side of the 
ront of the brain to the opposite side of 
rie cerebellum—or hind-brain. Hence a 
over the left 
th other symptoms, has led the surgeon 
explore the right side of the skull be- 
hind, and has frequently led to the suc- 
essful removal of a cerebellar tumor— 
not a bad practical outcome of anatomy. 
But the most interesting destination of 


is 
lestination of this axon. 
vered. For instance, in every part 


cortex are nerve-cells 


area, 


as 


perly 


persistent headache eye, 


Large 
numbers of them leave cortical cells, run 
lownwards through the brain, cross over 

the other side, run down the spinal 
ord, and end by breaking up around cells 
in the spinal cord distant perhaps two 
feet or more from their starting-place in 
the cortex. From the second cell in the 
spinal cord a 


hese axons has not been named. 


runs, another 
three feet or so, to, let us say, the muscle 
that moves a toe. 


new axon 
When the toe encoun- 
ters a tack, and the cells in the cortex are 
informed, they send an impulse through 
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o the cells in 
and the withdrawn. 
The path of volition thus essentially con 
of upper 
the cortex of one side, and a lower neuron, 
the servant of the first, which begins in 
the spinal cord, and ends in one of those 
elongated cells which we call a muscle 
fibre, of the opposite side of the body. 
This multiform nervous system of ours 


their axons t 
do 


the cord, which 


TOC is 


likewise, 


sists an neuron, beginning in 


is yet, under normal conditions, a unity, 
and the muscle-fibre of a toe is really no 
nerve of 

Con 
isolated 
Their whole duty is concerned 
with that which is outside them. 

But before we 
of the nerve-cell 


other than the end-organ of 
which the the 
sciousness and its organ are not 


a 


cortex is master. 


matters. 


close our consid ration 


we may inspect its in- 


Seattered through tl 


terior. 1e body of a 
typical nerve-cell are a number of minute 
spindle-shaped objects, which readily take 
up the aniline dyes of the observer, and 
are known as Nissl’s spindles. But to 
this assertion that they readily 
there must be made a _ qualification. 
They stain readily only when the cell is 
not tired. 


stain 


It is a simple matter to isolate 
nerve-cells with their axons and 
the muscular fibres to which they run. 
Now if such a 
tion” be stimulated 
time, and the nerve-cells be then 
stained in the usual the Nissl’s 
have practically disappeared. 
The obvious inference is that they con- 


a few 
“nerve-muscle prepara- 
by electricity for 
some 
way, 
spindles 


sist of stores of nutriment which is used 
up while the nerve-cell is functionating. 

As I am not at present writing a paper 
on the new phrenology, which has defi- 
nitely located certain forms of conscious- 
ness in certain brain areas—sight at the 
back of the head, hearing at the side, and 
forth—I for the 


reader’s recognition such cerebral 


so take granted 
that 
cerebral topography ” 
in large accomplished 
fact. And reealling the five layers of 
nerve-cells and the outlines of their com- 
plexity, the reader will ask a question 
which I have long been 


What 


ences 


must 


“ 


“ 


localization ” or 


1S measure an 


asking myself: 
are the minute anatomical differ- 
the music area and the 
color area, between the smell area and the 
motor forth? Of this we 
might well know more than we do, and a 
few years will tell us much. At present 


between 


area, and so 
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we can say little more than that the very 
large pyramidal cell I have described is 
unquestionably a motor-volitional cell, 
and is characteristic of the motor areas 
of the cortex—which you may approxi- 
mately cover on cach side by laying your 
hand on your head, with the heel of the 
hand just in front of and above the ear, 
and the fingers sloping upwards and 
backwards to the crown of your head. 
But there is another question which is 
really far more interesting, and which 
has never yet been raised, as far as I 
can discover—still less have any observa- 
tions been made in answer to it. Physi- 
ology and anatomy tell me, for instance, 
that the intense musical appreciation of 
a friend lies in a certain spot upon 
his cortex, just above his left ear—my 
friend being right-handed. But I have 
another friend who does not know Isolde’s 
Liebestod from the “ Old Hundredth,” let 
us say. He is tone-deaf. Now what I 
want to know is the anatomical difference 
between these corresponding areas in the 
two brains in question. Is my musical 
friend possessed of more cells in this 
area than his friend has, or are they 
bigger, or are they more closely con- 
nected with each other by their processes, 
or are they more numerously related 
with cells in other areas of his brain, or 
have they bigger blood-vessels supplying 
them? No one knows or has even asked. 
The brains of certain famous people 
have been weighed: that is as far as we 
have gone. Cuvier and Sir James Simp- 
son had very large brains—but many ar 
imbecile has a brain much heavier still: 
so that we are hardly at the root of the 
matter in this rude observation. What 
we need is knowledge as to the minute 
cell-differences between the brain of a 
Beethoven and that of a luckless tone- 
deaf wight. TI should like to be able to 
gv to the British Museum and not mere- 
ly look at the autograph of Keats and 
Shakespeare and the others, but peer 
down long rows of microscopes showing 
me, side by side, a section of Beethoven’s 
music area and that of an ordinary per- 
son’s music area, Turner’s visual area 
side by side with Ruskin’s and an ordi- 
nary art-critic’s and a philistine’s, Wren’s 
space-perceiving area and Phidias’s and 
a jerry-builder’s. Sandow, as I have heard, 
once promised his body to the anatomical 


museum of the University of | 
burgh. Madame Patti, they say, ha 
queathed her larynx to the incompar 
museum of the Royal College of 
geons of London. But no one who k 
anything about singing needs te! 
that Madame Patti’s larynx would 
very much the same as a street-sing 
What the College of Surgeons s| 
really get is a series of sections 
Madame Patti’s music centre and « 
pare that with a street-singer’s. |] 
told that Professor Goldwin Smith 
bequeathed his brain for dissection }) 
an American professor of anatomy. But 
we do not want to know—when at leng 
its powers are no longer vouchsafed u: 
what is the mere brute weight of P 
fessor Goldwin Smith’s brain. Nor . 
we want to see sections through the mot 
area of that brain. For sections of n 
tor areas we will go to billiard-players, 
baseball-players, violinists, painters, su: 
geons, and others, whose motor powers 
are of a high order. But we want to se 
what are the peculiarities of the ce! 
structure of what are called the sil: 
areas of a great writer’s brain—those 
large areas which subserve no special! 
sense, no motor function, nothing that 
can be objectively identified. Let thos: 
who desire to serve science, and who pos- 
sess any special capacity, from mechan 
ical drawing or chess to musical creatio1 
or philosophic thought, follow the ex 
ample set by those I have named, and 
permit the psychologist to say whether 
and what anatomical differences are ti 
be distinguished between the noteworthy 
and the mediocre brain. 

But I have not yet faced the problem 
of consciousness. Yet before I attempt 
to formulate it, let me note that there 
are grades of consciousness. We cannot 
say that we spend our lives between sleep- 
ing and waking, as if there were no other 
alternatives. Just noting the existence 
of such states as reverie, day-dream, 
ecstasy, and hypnosis (with its extreme 
form, somnambulism), let us further ob- 
serve that there is much to be said for a 
belief in the continuous action of the 
mind, even during sleep. At any rate, 
no one can disprove the assertion that 
we forget the mental operations of sleep, 
and that such operations are nevertheless 
proceeding. In every dream we are in- 


Sees, 


Ss 
has 


+. 


THE PROBLEM OF 


Not 


so, but self-consciousness, the recog- 


bly conscious, though asleep. 


n of the ego as opposed to the non- 
; often extremely marked in dreams. 
iain, let the hasty one who thinks 
the above-noted observation on the 
the dendrites during sleep i 
ent to explain the difference 
consciousness and unconsciousness 
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be- 


f these words corresponded to sharp- 
emareated states—let him remember 
anesthesia is utterly different from 
The surgeon’s knife will wake a 
but will not disturb an anesthe- 
Yet even in anesthesia there 


eper, 
d person. 

be 
knows who has dreamt whilst under 
Further- 
sleep nor anesthesia nor 
any 


partial consciousness—as every 


influence of laughing-gas. 
neither 
nosis is by means comparable 
h the unconsciousness of a gross lesion 
h as apoplexy: and in such morbid 
tes of unconsciousness there is an in- 
from the of the 
tient who can be momentarily roused 
a pinch, to that of the patient who 
n be roused only by direct sunlight 
tering the pupils; and finally to that of 
person whom even this most search- 

g of stimuli will not arouse. 
Obviously we have no right whatever 
to use the terms mind and consciousness 
5s in any way synonymous. 


ty of grades, state 


Unconscious 
nind or mental action is now an indis- 
putable fact —attested in a thousand 

iys. The realm of mind is vastly more 
extensive than that of consciousness, and 


the gradations of consciousness may be 


traced without any sharp line whatever, 


from that of the man who is all alert 
n the face of danger to that of the so- 
called who will yet 
respond to a suitable and adequate stim- 
It very evident that re- 
vision of our terminology is really essen- 


unconscious person 


ulus. is some 
tial at the present stage of our knowledge. 

It is when we leave all mere anatomical 
considerations and ask the ultimate ques- 
tions—how does mind affect matter, and 
how does matter display mind ?—that we 
realize our nescience. Granted the nerv- 
ous mechanism I have indicated, we are 
not one whit the better able to answer a 
question for which our very conception 
of cause and effect is inadequate. We 
cannot conceive —though many of us 
think we can—of an idea moving a table, 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 93 
The difference 
between mind and matter is greater, im 
measurably greater, than all other differ- 
whatsoever, and of 
causation is inadequate to conceive how 
the one affects the other. 
ed solutions I must The 
idealist easily solves the difficulty. There 
is nothing but mind, of which matter is 
the creature, he says. And as Hume said 
of Berkeley, the most consistent and log- 


or a table moving an idea. 


ences our concept 
Four attempt- 
enumerate. 


ical of all idealists, “ His arguments ad- 
mit of no answer and produce no convic- 
tion.” Then there is Huxley, who ap- 
preciates with all of us the difficulty of 
understanding how mind can affect mat 
ter, and therefore denies such in- 
fluence. We are conscious automata, he 
says, unable to affect or effect anything, 
consciousness being merely an epi-phe- 


any 


by-product, an interested 
spectator not allowed or able to join in 
Of this theory the difficulty is 
that it was conceived by a consciousness, 


nomenon or 


the game. 


and then disowns its creator and source. 
For you will observe that in order to ex- 
plain consciousness we have only the evi 
dence and conclusions of consciousness to 
guide us. Similarly a man may try to 
lift himself by his own collar. The third 
solution is that affected in the academic 
circles of to-day. It admits that mind 
and matter cannot mutually interact, and 
therefore proclaims 
parallelism: mind matter—or con 
sciousness and for this school 
nothing of subconscious mind 


a psycho-physical 
and 
cortex, 
knows 
move in parallel lines, one mental state 
affecting another, and one neural state 
another; but the two lines, “though pro- 
Material 
to affect 
when ceases to 
eanse sleep, and music delight: not be- 
fore. And, lastly, there is the explana- 
tion of Spinoza and Spencer, which re- 


duced ever so far,” never meet. 
changes, however, will 


mental 


cease 


states opium 


gards mind and matter as correlated and 
of the Un- 
knowable. This explanation will cease 
hold the field learn 
what other hypothesis an invisible and 
single cell, which would not the 
point of a lead-pencil, can receive certain 


inseparable manifestations 


to when we on 


cover 
salts, proteids, water, air, and light—and 


nervous with its 
organs, whence may proceed 


develop into a system 
attendant 


an Eroica Symphony or a Hamlet. 

















The Turn of the Wheel 


BY JENNETTE LEE 


RS. HUTTON, on a cool May 
morning, sat before the library 


fire picking out the pattern in a 
complicated piece of Persian embroidery. 
The light from the fire and the light 
from the French window met and crossed 
above her head. Now and then a figure 
blotted the French window, closing its 
light to a shadow. It was Lida, the new 
Swedish servant, washing the windows on 
the veranda. Her tall figure bent to its 
work with full strength. When Mrs. 
Hutton looked up, in the pauses of em- 
broidery, she caught a glimpse of fire- 
blue eyes looking in on her mistily, and 
the round of a pink cheek against the 
light and gold hair blazing in the sun. 
Behind the figure stretched the tame 
shrubbery of the lawn. The background 
should have been whitened sea and jut- 
ting rocks and a flight of gulls sweeping 
down, and somewhere—far out—old Nep- 
tune blowing his wreathed horn. 

Mrs. Hutton put down her work and 
beckoned to tne figure. The window 
opened slowly and the girl stepped in. 
It was like the entrance to a play—the 
long, low window, the trim shrubbery be- 
yond, and the girl with her strange, sug- 
gestive beauty, and the gold hair under 
its white cap. She might have been a 
princess who served for a time, and for 
reasons of her own, the dark, bent figure 
by the fire. Only her hands, swollen from 
the water and reddened, betrayed the 
peasant. She dried them deftly as she 
eame forward, rubbing them together 
and brushing them softly. 

Her mistress looked at her keenly, 
taking in the stately figure with the blue 
eyes and fire-crowned head. The head 
was lifted too high for the sun to strike 
it now. but the firelight ran to it in 
swift gleams, gilding its edge. The girl 
returned her mistress’s look with a slow, 
gentle smile. 

“ Have you almost finished, Lida?’ 

“T have finished—yes—almost.” She 


chose her words with difficulty, pun: 
ting them with a smile. 

Her mistress gathered up the embr 
ery and reached for a cane that st 
against the mantel. The girl moved { 
ward swiftly, placing it in the 
stretched hand. She laid an arm wm 
the bent figure and lifted it, almost b 
tly, from its chair. 

The woman’s face relaxed subtly. S 
steadied herself on the cane and look 
toward the window. “I am going to t! 
garden,” she said. “ Bring me my garde: 
hat and gloves and the trowel.” S| 
moved slowly forward. 

The girl stood poised for a moment 
then turned away to the closet and took 
down a wide white hat and gloves. 

Her mistress looked back from 
window. “Go and get the trowel and 
meet me at the terrace.” She passed 
out of the window with slow dignit 
her bent figure steadying itself skilful! 
to the cane. 

At a turn of the steps she encountered 
the housekeeper. “I have taken Lid 
for my personal attendant,” she said. 
“You will need to put some one else 
on to finish her work.” 

The housekeeper’s face betrayed a mo 
ment’s surprise. It effaced itself quick- 
ly. “ Very well, madam.” 

The bent figure passed down the path. 

The housekeeper’s eyes followed it 
thoughtfully. It was the first time the 
mistress of the house had chosen to name 
an attendant from among her servants. 
In spite of her infirmities, she had main- 
tained her personal independence. The 
result had been a jealous rivalry for the 
privilege of waiting on her. The new 
servant, Lida, had been in the house a 
month. But Mrs. Hutton had shown no 
special interest in her. This sudden 
choice was rather perplexing. Mrs. Gal- 
lup thought she would inspect the li- 
brary windows. Their shining freshness 
gave her no clue. 
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THE TURN 
the ter- 
She handed her the 
She did not 

put on the hat for her, and she 
ved her to fumble at the gloves un- 
|. Mrs. Hutton’s face wore a look 


tistact 


met her mistress on 


sunshine. 


girl 
the 


1d gloves in silence. 


ion. 
She adjusted the gloves and held out 
hand to the trowel. ” 


3ring my chair 
the other walk, the low one, and put 


girl moved noiselessly away. When 
returned with the chair she placed 
behind her who fe't for it 
her cane and descended slowly to 


mistress, 


| it. A strong hand under each elbow 
ke her weight. She looked back with 
ttle smile. “ You are my mus- 
said, quietly. She lifted 
the air. Then 
ked sharply at the golden head blazing 
light to the sky. “ Where is 
cap?” she asked. 
[he girl lifted 
the gold. 
Do 
Her mistress looked at 
sile nce, 


new 
she he r 


|, snuffing fresh she 


your 


hand to 
it off—out-of- 


an apologetic 
“T have taken 
oors. I wear it?” 

her a moment 

“ No, vou don’t wear it out- 
Get a hat.” 

The girl returned the look with a big 
smile, lifting her head a little. “ But 
a hat—I do not wear it—here?’ She 
looked about the trim place. 

Her mistress smiled. “Umph! You 
will need it before the summer is done.” 

“ Yes—then I get it.” 

“Then you get it,” said her mistress, 
decidedly. “I shall want out 


ol doors. 


you here 
every day.” 

“ Every day?” The girl’s face lighted. 
She lifted it with a quick motion and 
laughed. “ Every day ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T shall like that.” 

“I know it. Bring me that flower-pot 
—the little one.” 

All the morning they worked together 
in the sunshine, the gold head and the 
muslin one moving side by side among 
the green things. Now and then the 
girl’s laugh rang out, sweet as a bird- 
note. When her mistress needed a hand 
it was offered with the courtesy and 
readiness of an equal, yet with something 
childlike that made it humble. 

Mrs. Hutton’s old heart expanded in 
the sun. In the pauses of work she 


OF 


THE WHEEL. 

leaned back in her chair, watching the 
glinting hair and the big, 
“T shall keep her always,” 


reddened hands. 
she said. 


It was growing dusk in the garden. 
The shadows in the pines were heavy. 
The girl lifted her head and glanced at 
sky. “Time to 
slowly. “ Late.” She 


the go in,” she said, 


motioned toward 
the west. 


Her 


more 


mistress * One 
Put 


those we set 


her head. 
will rain to-morrow. 


shook 
row. It 
these in there—along by 
last week.” 

The knelt by the 
bed, digging in the loose earth and han- 
dling the plants. with deft care. 

A twig snapped in the shrubbery. 
stopped and listened. 
feet. “I go see,” she said, briefly. 

When returned the pink in 
cheeks bloomed softly. 

Her mistress surveyed it. 
it?” she asked. 

The girl had sunk to her knees by the 
bed. 


green in 


girl assented. She 


She 
She stood on her 


she he r 


“What was 


She looked up, twisting a spray of 


her fingers. “It was Paolo,” 
she said, quaintly. 
“ What!” 


her. 


The sharp eyes questioned 


She nodded slowly, her blue eyes up- 
lifted. “ Him—Paolo—’ Her face was 
radiant. “I send him ’way.” 

“You ‘send him 
voice fretted at the words. 
is Paolo?” 

“ Yes—” The girl looked at her 
brightly. She laid one hand on the knee 
beside her, touching it lightly. “ He is— 
How do you say?” 

“Well, how do you say?” 
was dry 

Her face lightened. She came closer, 
on her knees, looking up to the face. 
“He is—lover!” She nodded shyly. 
“ My lover!” 

“ Indeed !” 

“But he must 
time.” 

“T should say not.” The shrewd eyes 
dwelt on the glowing face. “And how 
long have you known him—this—Paolo ?”’ 

“ How long?” The brow knitted itself. 
“ Yes—it is a month.” 

“You have only been here a month.” 

“No-o?’? The word breathed softly. 
“T see him that night. I walk there— 


The 
“ And 


old 


who 


away ’?” 


The voice 


not come—in—in day- 
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by the hedge,”—=she waved her hand. “ He 
go by outside. He see me—so.” She 
laid her hand to her chest, cutting off 
all but the radiant head and shoulders. 
“ He love me,” she said. 

“No doubt. What is he?’ 

“Paolo? He is—he makes ” — she 
moved her hand swiftly down her limbs— 
“ dresses—for men.” 

“ A tailor?” 

She nodded raptly. “That is it 
tailor. Yes.” 

“Tt must be Riminy,” said the old 
lady, thoughtfully, “the new man by the 
bridge ?” 

“ Yes—Paolo Rimini.” Her voice lin- 
gered on the strange words. 

“ But he is Italian. You cannot marry 
an Italian.” 

The girl’s eyes grew larger. They 
deepened. “I tell him that— many 
times,” she said, earnestly. She bent 
forward. “He always say I marry 
him. I think I marry him.” She sighed 
softly. 

Her mistress’s face relaxed. “Oh no, 
you will not marry him—unless you want 
to.” Her hand patted the big one that 
rested on her knee. “ Tell him, Lida,”— 
her voice was firm,—‘“that he is not 
to come here again, or see you. Can 
you understand ?” 

The girl assented. “I tell him. I 
think I marry him.” She looked intent- 
ly into the green shadows. 





a 


“ Nonsense!” The word was sharp. 
“ No one marries—unless she wants to.” 

The girl’s eyes rested on her trustfully. 
“T tell him,” she said, “no one marries 
unless she wants to.” She repeated the 
words softly like a lesson. 

Her mistress patted her hand again. 
The hand had become very necessary to 
her in the past few days. She could 
not spare it. Besides, the girl could not 
marry a tailor. “We will go in now, 
Lida,” she said. 

The girl slipped a deft hand beneath 
her arm, helping her to her feet. They 
moved slowly toward the house, stopping 
here and there to look at some plant or 
growing thing. As they neared the house 
the old woman looked back. <A figure 
was moving past the hedge outside. 

“You will see him again to-night, 
Lida,—this tailor?” 

“Yes. He comes—by and by.” Her 


hand swept toward the horizon. “1; js 
moon-time.” 

Her mistress looked to the sky. “ |] 
Well, when he comes—at moon-ti: 
tell him—what I said. Don’t forge: 

“T shall not forget—to come no n 
She sighed softly. 

The woman glanced at her. “ D. 
want him to come?” 

She shook her head earnestly. 
not want him. But I think he « 

t think IT marry him.” 

Her mistress laughed shortly. “ | 
ish girl!” She looked at her shrew 
“Men are not like that, Lida. \ 
will see. Tell him not to come. 
him ”—a thought shot her face s 
ly—“ tell him that I say it will | 
his business.” 

The girl nodded. “TI tell him,” 
said, simply. “You need me—I sg! 
not leave you.” 

The woman stirred a little and glanced 
at her sharply. There was no guile 
the face looking down at her—only fait 
and radiant kindness. Her face relay 
beneath it. She laughed softly. “1 
him that,” she said. 

Two hours later, as she drew the cu 
tain for the night, she looked down i: 
the garden. The moon flooded it. | 
the centre stood two figures. T 
faced each other, their clasped ha 
ewinging between them. With a s| 
gesture the man put her from him. I! 
raised his hand to heaven as if taki 
a vow. He turned and disappeared 
the shrubbery. 





The old woman at the window cluck: 
softly in her throat. “ Romantic idiots!” 
She groped her way toward the bed, 
steadying herself on her cane and draw 
ing her shawl more closely about li 
bent shoulders. 


It was three months after the nig! 
in the garden. The pink in Lida’s che 
had softened to lighter bloom and t 
fire in her eye hung quenched. S 
drew out the chests with listless hands, 
spreading soft folds to the light, watch 
ing them deepen and catch the notes, 
each from the other, till the dim roon 
shook with light. 

It was a big room at the top of the 
house, where she went to and fro, doing 
her mistress’s bidding. In a stiff chair 
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THE TURN OF 
e end Mrs. Hutton sat erect, direct- 
The rain beat 
yusly on the roof above them. 
‘That long chest—the second from 
|. Draw it out.” She slipped a 
from the jingling bunch in her hand. 
Open it and take them out.” 
[he girl obeyed, dipping to the task 
slow grace. 


er movements. mo- 


old woman’s followed her 
wdly. “She gets thinner every day. 
il] have to give in—and I won’t!” 
lean jaw squared itself. “ Put them 
She tapped with her cane on the 
floor. 
[he girl strewed the silken fire along 
boards in front of her. 
| he old 
the girl. 
lifferently. 
[he girl’s hands moved among them, 
nging a line, lifting a fold, with soft 
ch. “I like them,” she said. A little 
had crept to the blue eyes. 
Her mistress nodded. “ They’re the 
il thing. That Persian piece—hand it 
Her cane shot at the stuff. “I 
Bombay.” Her knotted fin- 
it. “You’ve never been 
She turned suddenly on 


eyes 


She 
“Pretty things,” 


eyes glowed. glanced 


she said, 


me ” 

it -in 
rs stroked 
Bombay ?”’ 

e girl. 

She was kneeling on the floor beside 

r, looking up with faithful eyes. The 

d woman studied them. 

‘ You’ve never been in Bombay ?” 

‘No.” 

“You would like 
hen I get better.” 

The girl fingered the stuffs 
her, absently, reaching ameng them. 
it—here,” she said. 
be better.” 

The old woman laughed quietly. “ You 
ell me the truth,” she said. “It is good 
for dull ears. Come, we will divide 
them.” She pointed to the silks. “They 
zo to my nieces when I am done. 
And you tell me I shall never be bet- 
ter.” A bitterness caught in the words, 
shaking them. 

The girl looked up quickly. She moved 
on her knees to the stiff chair and put up 
her hand. “ But I take care,” she said, 
slowly—* always.” Her voice with its 
tones of the sea fell soothingly with the 
sound of rain. “I take care of you,” 
she repeated, simply. 


it there. We'll go 
beside 
“7% 
“You will not 
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Th 


—— 
cnalr. 


old woman moved sharply in her 
“You won’t go away But 
you may marry him—Paolo.” 

The girl’s eyes were steady, holding 
down the red in her cheek. “I think I 
not marry,” she said. 

“Why not?’ The 
her brusquely. 

She met it with clear eyes. 
—I love you—yes.” 


-no. 


question shot at 


“ Yes—but 


“ What for?’ 


She repe ated the words, 


The old eves ate her. 

“What for?” 
puzzled. 

The woman nodded slowly. 
you love me?” 

She turned it in her mind, kneeling 
the stuffs. “i — my 
mother was it—like you,” she said at last. 
“T know her—like you.” 

The harsh head shook 
things like that. 
truth.” 

Lida lifted her head a little, moving 
it from side to side. “I cannot say it— 
not your she said. “ But in 
Swedish You are like her— 
hard—hard!” She patted the knotted 
hand the chair. “But here”—her 
fingers flitted to the sunken breast and 
touched it fearlessly—“ here you love— 
you are good !” 

The figure in the chair leaned to her, 
breathless. It straightened itself. The 
woman laughed shortly. “ Part of it 
true. I am hard.” The knotted hand 
brushed her face. “Come, we will divide 
the stuff. Three piles of it. And 
put them in as I tell you.” Her cane 


2 Why do 


among is 


a Fon 


“ Don’t 
to 


itself. 


say Keep your 


we rds,” 


I know. 


on 


is 


Q 
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hovered above the gleaming mass, paus- 

ing here and there with sharper note. 
The girl lifted them and shook them, 

piece by piece, holding each to the light 


folding it with deft hands. Her 
finger-tips lingered as they ran, and the 
blue in her eyes deepened. The harmony 
of the East caught them. Once she 
lifted them to her mistress’s face with 
a flitting smile. It vanished wistfully 
before it came. The silk in her hands 
was blood-red, with mystery in its depths. 

“Put it here,” said the woman. She 
pointed to the pile nearest her. It held 
the choicest pieces-—-those that the girl’s 
touch had loved as ‘she lifted them. 
“Put it here—yes—and that one, and 
that.” The cane danced through the silk 
in and out, selecting and pushing aside. 


and 
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When the piles were made she looked at 
them with satisfaction, a grim gleam of 
justice in her eye. “That ‘ll do. Put 
them back in the trays—so. The bottom 
one I shall mark ‘ Alicia,’ and the next 
‘Gardenia,’ and the top one— Never 
mind. Put them in. I shall write the 
labels to-morrow. I am tired. Put 
them in.” 

The girl laid them away with careful 
hand. She closed the sweet-smelling lid 
and turned the key in its lock. She 
handed it to her mistress. The rain on 
the roof sounded a fresh note, monot- 
onous and sweet. The key clinked to its 
ring. The old woman looked up, lifting 
a hand. The girl met it swiftly, lending 
her shoulder to the bent weight. The 
color had gone from her face, and her 
eye, clear and dull, held only patient 
love and watchfulness. 

Her mistress eyed her sharply. “ You 
liked them,” she said. She had steadied 
herself to her cane. 

The girl lifted a quick smile. It 
spread in little waves to her hands. She 
moved them softly. “ Beautiful!” she 
said. “ Like sea—like wind—like sun—” 

“Umph!” The old woman had reach- 
ed the window. She looked down into 
a gray world. The lawn lay beneath, flat 
and gray. “The top tray is for you,” 
she said. She was still looking out. 

The girl’s breath caught a little. It 
slipped into a laugh, gentle and sweet. 
She came close to the old woman and 
touched her shoulder. It was a graceful 
gesture, full of love. “ Not—for me!” 
She shook her head. 

“Yes, for you.” The tone was sharp. 

“But I not—shall not—” She sought 
the words. 

“You will have them, I tell you, when 
I’m gone. Come away.” She turned to 
the door. 

But the girl had put an arm about the 
bent shoulders, protectingly. “ Wait.” 
She said the word with slow dignity. “I 
tell you.” She paused, her eyes fixed 
on the gray world outside. Suddenly, 
along the hedge below, a figure came into 
view, swift and still. The white face 
gleamed above the hedge and vanished. 
Her eyes followed it, waiting. “I love 
you,” she said, simply; “I love him.” 
She threw out her arm with a lit- 
th gesture. “I do not want them—not 





the things. I stay with you al 
I live.” 

Her mistress wheeled to her. 
swift old eyes searched her face. “ 
are not ill?” 

She shook her head, smiling. 

We go down.” 

But the woman held her, a ki: 
terror in her eyes. “ You won’t dic’! 

Again the girl shook her head. 1 
was love in the motion. “I liy 
I can.” 

The older woman put out her 
“You must live! Send for him, Ma 
him if you must!” The hardness in 
face trembled. 

The girl took it in her hands cares 
ly. “I send for him—yes.” Her 
broke into light. “ But I stay—alw: 
She bent and kissed her mistress. [t 
was a gesture of reverence and d 
tion—out of the old days when 
served for love. 


She sat in her Bath chair among t 
trim-kept shrubbery. The muslin 
that protected her face from the s 
deepened its shadow. 

“ Where is she?” She grumbled a | 
tle to herself and turned in her cha 
pressing the electric button that stretched 
across the grass in flexible, trailing | 
to the horse. Her glance followed 
But the next instant the girl bu 
through the shrubbery on the other sid 
She came across the enclosure with free, 
running step. She wore no hat, and th 
crowning hair flamed to the light as 
she came. 

Her mistress smiled—between a frow 
and a laugh, half fretful. “ Where hav 
you been ?” 

“Chasing butterflies.” She spread her 
hands with a swift gesture. “They are 
everywhere!” The hands were white and 
firm. The whole figure was radiant. 

Her mistress took in its comeliness 
with slow glance. “ Butterflies?” sh 
questioned. 

She nodded the golden crown, looking 
down to the figure in the chair with deep 
eyes. “Yellow ones. I take them so.” 
She lifted something by invisible wings 
and stroked it lightly. She laid it to 
her lips with softest whiff, watching it 
float. “ They like it,” she said. 

“They let yeu catch them ?”’ 
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“They let me. But they fly away.” 
She lifted her eves to the sky. Far in 
its depths two pair of wings fluttered 
yellow, circling softly, high and higher. 

“They are there!” Her hands 
stretched up to them lightly. ... She 
dropped to her knees by the shrunken 
figure. “You wanted me!” Self - re- 
proach held the words. 

“T wanted to know where you were.” 
The shadow had lifted from the wrinkled 
lines. She studied the girl’s face. 

“T was not far—just there.” She 
moved her hand toward the shrubbery. 

“ Alone?” 

“Alone? Yes.” She raised a puz- 
zled glance. “ There is no one 

and me.” 

“And Paolo,” suggested the old wom- 
an, slyly. 

The fire deepened a little. 
comes-—at night,” she said. 

“ Not by day ?” 

“Never.” The color had flushed her 
face. 

“ Doesn’t he want to?” 

She lifted her eyes. “ Yes.” 

“ But you tell him not to?” 

She waited a minute. “THe knows,” 
she said at last. 

“Knows what?” sharply. 

“Tt might trouble you.” 

“Tf I saw him—” 

“ns Yes.” 

They sat silent in the quiet circle. 
The girl had slipped to her knees by the 
chair. She leaned her head upon it, con- 
tented in the light. 

“T wish you would see him.” 

“ What!” 

“See him—my lover.” The words 
eame slowly, but without hesitating. 
“He would like to know you.” 

“No doubt.” The figure was erect in 
its chair. “TI have never happened to 
know a tailor. .. . They are all alike, I 
suppose—tailors ?” 

“T don’t know.” She still spoke slow- 
ly, but her eyes had deepened. “I have 
not known a tailor—except Paolo. I 
love him.” 





but you 


“He only 


The old woman waited. She stirred 
a little in her chair. “ Well—well— 
bring him if you like.” 

“When?” The word breathed delight, 
with laughter. breaking beneath. 


“*, “When you Tike.” 


“ 


To-night ?” 
“T go to bed at night.” 

But to-night there is a moon—” 
A moon? And what of that?” 
You could see him here.” Her hand 
swept a gesture about them. “ 
comes here.” 


“ 


“ 


The note had dropped 
pleading. 

“T shall meét him by moonlight 
here ?” 

The girl nodded. She had risen to her 
“Yes—here. You would kn 
him then.” 

The woman looked at her sharp! 
“What is the matter? Can’t he stand 
daylight — your lover? Is he pocl 
marked—or bow-legged ?” 

The girl’s face flushed—a flying tinge. 
“ He is himself,” she said, simply. “ You 
will see.” 

“Yes—I will see. I will meet him 
by moonlight —to-night, here.” Sh 
looked about her grimly. 

With a quick sigh the girl sank again 
beside the chair. She moved her cheek 
a little till it touched the knotted hand 
They sat on in silence. The warm noon 
blazed about them, and, high above, two 
dim yellow wings fluttered to the light. 


knees. 


The girl adjusted a steamer rug, 
wrapping it about the shrunken knees. 
“So.” she said. “That is better. You 
will be warm.” She arranged the man- 
tilla and ‘laid her hand lightly on the 
draped shoulder, waiting. 

Her mistress, out of folds of lace, 
peered forward, witchlike. Her eyes 
swept the shrubbery and came back to 
the girl’s face. 

It was thrown back to the light and 
the bared throat pulsed a little. The 
moon touched her radiantly, flecking 
elouds about her. They drifted across 
her face. She bent it with a quick look. 
Her lips parted. “ Yes—he is coming.” 
She stepped forward from the chair, 
crossing the lawn. 

Her mistress pushed the lace from her 
ears with a little gesture of impatience. 
She sat erect. The hand resting on the 
cane drew itself together and her lips 
were a straight line. . . . A cloud passed 
across the moon, shutting out the garden. 
In its place she saw another garden, 
level in the light, and in it a young girl 
parting from her lover. His face came 


pee 
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THE TURN 





through the vears his face as he 





oked when he turned away. ‘ 
eaught her breath a little. It had 
her father’s command. And _ she 
married Samuel Hutton, of Hutton 
e.... She was an old woman now 
ch old woman,—waiting on the 
Iness of her servant, on the whim 
crooked tailor. She caught her 
th again....“*I am aé romantic 
t!” she whispered, grimly. 
he cloud had passed, and with it the 
rden of her dream. 


Two figures were 
slowly. 
shorter than Lida 

small. The old woman noted him 


ning across the enclosure, 


man was short 


a typieal tailor, shrunken 
thin. Then he 
the moonlight shone on his eyes. 


he came 


approached nearer 


.e stirred a little in her chair. 

The girl moved forward a step, her 
1 in his. “It is Paolo,” she said, 
Paolo Rimini 
The old woman bent her head stiffly. 


my lover.” 


he man had dropped to one knee be- 

re her. He lifted the hand that lay 
n her lap and raised it to his lips. Then 

stood erect before her, and again she 

w his eyes. 

She moved her head uneasily in its 
folds. The girl stepped quickly to her 
side, adjusting the lace with deft touch, 
vaiting on her command. 

The man had drawn back a little. 
There was deference in his bearing, and 
something else, a dignity—not resent- 
ment, the old woman reasoned swiftly, 
not shyness. It was, subtly, ease, the 
ease of one accustomed to wait on great- 
ness. The idea pleased her fancy. She 
lifted a hand. 

“There are no seats.” 

With a swift motion the girl dropped 
eside her on the grass. “TI ean sit 
and Paolo can stand. 
mind.” The note was 


“ 


here,” she said, 
ar will not 
whimsieal. 

He raised his head, with a smile, to 
meet it. “No, I do not mind. I sit all 
day.” The voice was rich, with a hint 
of musie running in it. 

“You are a tailor?” The old woman 
spoke brusquely, yet with a certain lift- 
ing of the voice, unexpected to herself 
as if she had said, “ You are a poet ?” 


“Yes, madame—a tailor,”—-and a good 


tailor, the tone added. 
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“And is Hutton Place a good location 
for a tailor? I should have fancied—” 

*‘T ask no better, madame.” He had 
moved a step nearer and his eyes glowed 
to her. She saw them through the light, 
eager, seeking—the eves of a soul. The 
gesture that his hand made was full of 
courtesy and grace. 

The old woman’s eyes were on him 
harply. A romantic charlatan would 
have moved his hand like that, would 
have stood as he was standing,...a 
romantic charlatan—or a gentleman. 

‘Sit down.” She put out her hand. 
“Bring a seat. It makes me nervous 
to see you stand.” 

Ile dropped to the ground where he 
stood, with easy made her 
The gentlemen of Long 


grace, It 
winee a little. 
Island were not accustomed to fall on 
the grass, of moonlight nights in such 
easy postures. She peered at him sus- 
at his legs. No. 
straight and slim as a faun. 
not crooked. 

She set her lips a little. “ How long 
have you been in Hutton Place ?” 

“ A year and a month, madame.” 
She moved her hand 


piciously He was 


They were 


“The same as 
toward the girl. 
He assented with a smile. “ But per- 
haps a little longer. I did not come to 
Then | 


above the hedge. ] 


stay. I was passing through. 
saw her, one night, 
have stayed.” 
“ Where were you going ?” 
“To New York.” 
“You have friends there?” 
“ No, madame. 
in this country.” 


I have no friends here 
“ And in your own country—in Italy ?” 
She had leaned forward. 

“T have friends—in 
hope. One has 


Italy. Yes, I 
always friends — and 
enemies.” 

“But one does not leave his country 
for enemies, in these days.” 

“No, madame—except they be of his 
own household.” 


“ 


You were not a tailor there.” It was 
not a question. The assertion was made 
slowly, thoughtfully. 

“No, madame, I was not a tailor 
there. IT was—nothing.” 

“T thought so.” She held out her hand. 
He rose quickly to take it, bending above 
it. “I am glad to have seen you,” she 
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clearly. “Come to us when you 
We shall be glad to see you.” 
bent lower above the hand, lifting 
his lips. “I thank you. It is my 
ve, I shall not abuse it.” 

No, you will not 
d him as he moved away through 


abuse it.” She 


hrubberv, a slim, lithe figure. Then 
uched the girl on the shoulder. “ Go 
him. Lida, to the lodge gate. I 


wait for you.” 
vir] sped away. The shrubs closed 


Her mistress sat with closed 


nd her. 
waiting, her figure erect and the 
rs on her cane gripping it tensely. 
she breathed “ Yes 

will take her. 


a long sigh. 
I shall 

Then the clouds burst from the moon. 
he girl was beside her. 
stress. You are 


‘ put my arm so 


* (ome, my 
tired. Yes. Let 
there. Now we 
“You did 
ght to bring him to me, Lida child.” 
The girls face 
Paolo?” 
‘Tle is more. 
vy. Then you will leave me.” 
The girl’s face waited. 


But the woman stayed her. 
glowed. “Is he not 
Some day you will 


“T shall never 
ve you,” she said, slowly. 
Well, come away 


“ Except I am dead. 
come away.” 


The girl came into the library swiftly. 
Her mistress, from her seat by the hearth, 


did not stir nor look up. The fire had 


rone out, but she sat huddled toward it, 
brooding. The girl crossed to her and 
laid a hand on her s’-oulder. 

‘Yes—but I have good news,” she said. 
Then 
“What is it?” The voice 
was indifferent. 

“Tle—my Paolo ”—the words bubbled 
oftlv—“ he has a letter from home. His 
brother dies.” She tried to speak solemn- 
ly, but her face broke into a radiant look. 
* Now he is rich!” 

“1 thought as much.” 

The girl’s’ eves 


The figure gave a little start. 
it was still. 


widened. “You 
knew— ?” 

“T didn’t know—of that. I knew he 
was—a gentleman.” 

“Yes. But his brother was wicked 
oh, so wicked!” She spread her hands 
and her eyes glowed. “ But he is dead 





ders trembled a little. 
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ow ves, dead | am glad he 


She spoke with quiet 


dead!” 
unction. 

Hler mistress laughed—a shert laugh. 
‘You bloodthirsty creature !” 

She paused with uplifted brow. 
| that? 


But—yes—he was cruel to 


“ Am 
bloodthirsty? Yes, it may be. 
Paolo. He 
nothing!” She 


would give him flung 


out her hands. 


The woman’s face darkened. “ When 
lo you go?” 

* Paolo—he goes 
“And you?” 


The girl was silent 


next week.” 


“T go 
lo not need me,” she said, slowly. 

‘ Nonsense ! 
‘You will go with him—your husband.” 

“ Yes—my She spoke the 
words with soft color. “ We married this 
morning—at the little church. He 
I stay with you.” 


when you 
She drew away the hand. 
husband.” 


goes, 
The stiff shoul- 

‘| have expected 

this. I have prepared for it. I have 


my nieces,” 


‘1 will not have you!” 


“They do not love you.” The words 
They stated only a fact. 

The woman stirred and held out a 
“No, they do not love me. But 
what matter—for a little? I will not 
spcil happiness.” 


were quiet. 


hand. 


The girl took the hand in both her own, 
breathing to it softly. “ But if you eould 
go with us. There is a place for you 
so beautiful ”—her eyes were dreaming, 
‘and rooms, many rooms. You should 
lave it as vou liked—everything. And 
I would be there—and Paolo!” The last 
word wasatriumph. It sang. 

The old woman laughed softly. Then 
When she had dried them 
che looked at the girl, holding her face 
“You have be- 


he 


the tears came. 


long and steadily 
witehed me,” she said, smoothing t 
“From the day you came 
And how | shall 
follow you to Italy and dream again.” 

“To Italy—yes.” The girl’s breath 
was quick. “ You will go?” 

“T will go. 


ready. 


loose ned hair. 
I have lived in a dream. 


Come away and make 
One cannot live on Long Island 
with no dream. 
She rose from her chair, steadying her- 


alone Come away.” 


self to her cane. The girl slipped an arm 
about her and they passed from the room 
held by the dream. 
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In Summer 


LONDON FILMS.—PART_ III 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


HE search for lodgings, which be- 

gan before the season was conscious 

of itself, was its own reward in the 
pleasures it yielded to the student of 
human nature, and the lover of mild ad- 
venture. The belief in lodgings was a 
survival from an age of faith, when in the 
early eighteen-eighties they seemed the 
most commodious and desirable refuge 
to the outwandering American family 
which then first proved them. The frag- 
mentary outwanderers who now visited 
London, after an absence of twenty-two 
years, did not take into account the fact 
that their apartment of long ago was the 
fine event of the search, prolonged for 
weeks, of two friends, singularly intelli- 
gent and rarely versed in London; they 
took it as a type, and expected to drive 
directly to its fellow. They drove indi- 
rectly to countless lodgings unlike it and 
unworthy of its memory, and it was not 
until after three days that they were able 
to fix upon a lodging that appeared the 
least alien to their ideal. Then, in a 
street not too far from Mayfair, and of 
the quality of poor relation to Belgravia, 
they set up their breathless Lares and 
panting Penates, and settled down with a 
sense of comfort that grew upon them 
day by day. 

The place undeniably had its charm, 
if not its merit. The drawing-room 
chairs were in a proper pattern of 
brocade, and, though abraded at their 
edges and corners, were of a_ tasteful 
frame; the armchairs, covered like the 
sofa in a cheerful cretonne, lent the part- 
ing guest the help of an outward incline; 
the sofa, heaped with cushions, could not 
conceal a broken spring, though it braved 
it out with the consciousness of having 
been sat upon by a royal princess who 
had once taken tea in that lodging. But 
the other appointments, including a 
pretty writing-desk and a multitude of 


china plates almost hiding the wall-pa) 
were unfractured, and the little dini 
room was very cozy. There was, 
deed, always a jagged wound in the ent 
wall made hy some envious trunk: | 
there was nm thing of the frowsiness, 
shabbiness of many of those houses 
the streets neighboring Mayfair wh 
Americans are eager to pay twice the { 
demanded in this house on the borders of 
Belgravia. 

The Americans I am imagining ha 
first carried on their search in thos 
genteel regions, which could hardly hav 
looked their best in the last moments of 
preparation before the season began. Th: 
house-cleaning which went on in all of 
them was no more hurried than the ad 
vance of the slow English spring outside, 
where the buds appeared after weeks of 
hesitation, and the leaves unfolded them 
selves at long leisure, and the blossoms di 
liberated in dreamy doubt whether they 
had not better stay in than come out 
They were pretty nearly all of one type. A 
young German or Swiss—there for thi 
language—came to the door in the coat 
he had not always got quite into, and 
then summoned from the depths below a 
landlord or landlady to be specific about 
times and terms, to show the rooms, and 
to conceal the extras. The entry was 
oftenest dim and narrow, with a mat 
sunk into the floor at the threshold and 
worn to the quick by the cleansing of 
aumberless feet; and the indescribable 
frowsiness which prevailed would impart 
itself to the condition of widowhood 
dug up by the young foreigner from 
the basement. 

Sometimes there responded to his 
summons a clerical, an almost epis- 
copal presence, which was clearly that 
of a former butler, unctuous in man- 
ner and person from long serving. Or 
sometimes there would be something 
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IN 


middle 


wary youth; but in every case the 


more modern, of an alert 
ng-keeper was skilled far beyond the 
ng-seeker in the coils of bargaining, 
f holding in the background unsur 
| charges for electric lights, for can 
washing, for baths, for boots, and 
hat-know-l, 
that first 
nd ineluded Nothing 
te could be evolved but the fact that 


after the most explicit 
the 
everything. 


rations preposterous 


he season bega or after the first 
. the rent would be doubled. 

treaty usually 
velled 


tre widely 


took place in the 


drawing-room, after a round 


parted chambers, where 


sy beds, covered with frowsy white 


nterpanes, stood on frowsy carpets or 


frowsier mattings, and frowsy win- 


A vulgar 


with a shabby 


s looked into frowsy courts. 


rnity coexisted an- 
juity in the appointments; a moulder 

wall showed its damp through the 
mart tastelessness of 


reeled 


-esthetic rugs. 


recent paper; the 


under a combination of 
The drawing room 
ed to be the dining-room also, and 
stale hess 


If the front 
cheerful 


inextinguishable 


reathed the 


the meals served in it. 
ndows' often 


eT, the 


opened on a 
back windows had no air but 

of the sunless courts which succes- 
sive architectural exigencies had crowded 
with projecting cupboards, closets, and 
lattices, above basement skylights which 
the sky lighted. The 
the were never visible 
cept after dark; even then the foot rather 
than found the way. Yet, once 
settled in such a place it developed possi- 


never 


passages 


and stairs e@x- 


the ev« 


bilities of comfort, of quiet, of seclusion, 
which the hardiest hopefulness could not 
have forecast. The meals came up and 
could be eaten ; the coffee, which nearly all 
English hotels have good and nearly all 
English lodgings bad, could be exchanged 
for tea; the service was always well inten- 
tioned, and often more, and except that 
you paid twice as much as it was all 
worth, not so ill-used as 
might have been. It is said that the whole 


you were you 


system, if not on its last legs, is unsteady 


on its feet from the competition of the 


great numbers of large, new, reasonably 
cheap, and admirably managed hotels 
everywhere, Yet the lodging-houses re- 


main by hundreds of thousands, almost by 
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millions, throughout the land. and if the 
English are giving them up, they are r 
nouncing them with national deliberation. 

The painting-up which the apartments, 
eall 
and out, in preparation for the season, is 
a rite to which all 
April as far as it 


as they themselves, undergo inside 
London bows during 
afford it. he 


house may restrict itself to pick 


can 
lodging 
ing out in fresh green its front door and 
window-frames, or perhaps reddening its 
area railing; but private 
clethe 


basement in 


house Ss pre te nd 


ing to be smart themselves from 


eave to coats of creamy 
white, or other blond tints susec ptible of 
from the 


artificial climates of London. 


the soonest harm 


natural and 

While the 
wet,” the word by which 
from its 


paint is new, or “ 


you are warned contact every 
where, it is undeniably pleasing; it gives 
the gray town an air of girlish innocence, 
and with the 


every 


boxes of brilliant flowers at 
window-sill, promises a yayety 


which the season realizes in rather un- 
usual measure. 

If the American’s business or pleasure 
of the 
season and brings him back well over its 
border, he agreeable effect 
from his temporary absence. He will find 
the left, visibly greater and 
Fashion have got 
the the pave- 
ments, the parks will have responded with 
A splendor, a 
The 


of pleasure 


takes him out of town on the 


will have an 
throngs he 
notably smarter. will 


in its work, and streets, 


gayety earlier unknown. 
more those 
those of 


business; the passing feet will be oftener 


passing vehicles will be 


and not so much 


those going to luncheon and afternoon 


tea, and not so solely those hurrying to 
the toils of the day. 
trains that the 
customary suburbans seem to arrive with 
multitudes fresher than 
which arrived 
son began. 

One pretend that the 
may (as the English poetically call the 
lovely 


from 


or lagging 


Even the morning bring 
brighter 
the 


those before 


sea- 


might almost 
was white 
the the 
parks and squares in honor of the season. 
But on the may is so 
fair, it is fair indeed, and gives London 
a charm known to no other town: a 
charm far beyond that imparted by the 
white and blond paint so all but universal 
in the better streets, and roads, and’ ter- 


blossom ) consciously 


and red on all hawthorns of 


whatever terms 
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races, and courts, and 


whatever else the 


crescents, and 
hard-bested 
dwelling-places call themselves. 


London 
The may 
remains in bloom almost as long as the 
paint. It is astonishing how long it does 
rémain in bloom; but when a tree has 
worked as hard as a tree must in Eng- 
land to get its blossoms out, it is in 
no hurry to drop them; it keeps them 
on for weeks. 

The leaves by the beginning of Jun 
were in their silken fulness; the trees 
stood densely, softly, darkly rounded in 
the dim air; and they did not begin to 
shed their foliage till almost two months 
later. But I think I had never so ex- 
quisite a sense of the loveliness of the 
London trees as one evening in the 
grounds of the Ranelagh Club, which is 
net so far out of London as not to have 
London trees in its grounds. 
mostly oaks, beeches, and sycamores; 
they frequented the banks of a wide, slow 
water, which could not be called a stream, 
and they hung like a palpable sort of 
clouds in the mists. The 
mists, in fact, seemed of much the same 
density as the trees, and I should be 
bolder than I like if I declared which 
the birds were singing their vespers in. 
There was one thrush imitating a night- 
ingale, which I think must have been 
singing in the heart of the mist, and which 
probably mistook it for a tree of like 
substance. It 


The ‘Vy were 


gathering 


was having, apparently, 
the time of its life,-and really the place 
was enchanting, with its close-cropped, 
daisy-starred lawns, and the gay figures 
of polo-players coming home from a dis- 
tant field in the pale dusk of a brilliant 
day of early June. 

The birds are heard everywhere in Lon- 
don through that glowing month, and 
their singing would drown the roar of the 
omnibuses and the clatter of the cab- 
horses’ hooves if anything could. The 
little gardens of the houses back together 
and form innumerable 
pleasaunces for them. 


shelters and 
The simple beauty 
of these umbrageous spaces is unim- 
aginable to the American city-dweller, 
who never sees anything but clothes- 
lines in blossom from his back windows; 
but they exist nearly everywhere in Lon- 
don, and a spacious privacy can always be 
secured where two houses throw their 
gerdens together. 


While the may was still hesitating 
the hawthorns whether to come out, t! 
were plum and peach trees in these ¢ 
dens which emulated the earlier dar 
of the almonds. Plums do ripen in F 
land, of course; the greengages that « 
there after they have ceased to co 
from France, are as good as our 
when the curculio does not get them; | 
the efflorescence of the peaches and al 
onds is purely gratuitous; they ne 
fruit in the London air unless agai: 
some exceptionally sun-warmed wall, a: 
even then I faney the chances are agai: 
them. Perhaps the fruits of the field 
and orchards, if not of the streets, wou 
do better in England if the nights we 
warmer. The days are often quite hot 
but after dusk the temperature falls s 
decidedly that even in that heated fort 
night in July, of which I have written, 
blanket or two were never too much. h 
the spring a day often began mellow]; 
enough, but by the end of the afternoo 
it had grown acrid and pinched. 


Those who like, as I do, the innocenc 
which companions the sophistication of 
London will frequent Kensington Gar 
dens in the earlier spring before th 
season has set the seal of supreme in 
terest on Hyde Park. It then seems pecul- 
iarly the playground of little childrer 
in the eare of their nurses, if they ar 
well-to-do people’s children, and in on 
another’s care if they are poor people’s. 
All over England the tenderness of th 
little children for the less is delightful. 
I remember to have seen searcely any 
squabbling, and I saw abundance of ea- 
ressing. Small girls, even small boys, lug 
babies of almost their own weight and 
size, and fondle them as if it were a 
privilege and a pleasure to lug them. 
This goes on in spite of a reciprocal un 
tidiness which is indescribable; for the 
English poor children have the very 
dirtiest faces in the world, unless the 
Seotech have dirtier ones; but nothing, 
no spotting or thick plastering of filth, 
ean obscure their sweetness of nature. I 
think, perhaps, they wash up a little 
when they come to play in Kensington 
Gardens, to sail their ships on its placid 
waters, and tumble on its grass. When 


they enter the palace, to look at the late 
Queen’s dolls and toys, as they do in 
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THE TENDERNESS OF 


ops, they are commonly in charge of 
and raptures of 
loyalty in the presence of those reminders 
that 
little girls 


their teachers; their 
must have been 
are beautiful to behold, and 


are doubtless as genuine as those of their 


queens, too, once 


elders in the historical and political asso- 
Since William III. built the 
palace and laid out the gardens that he 
dwell within reach of his 
capital, but out of its smoke and din, the 
place has not lost the character which his 


ciations. 


might easy 


homely wish impressed upon it, and it is 
especially and 
its relation to 
childhood. 
Anna’s drinking tea 


sweet commendable _ be- 
the Vic- 
One does forget 
there in the 
Orangery so nobly designed for her by 
Wren, but the plain old palace is dearest 
because Victoria many of her 
early days in it, and received there the 
awful summons literally to rise from her 
girlish dreams and come and be queen of 
the mightiest realm under the sun. No 
such stroke of poetry is possible to our 


cause of good 
toria’s 


great 


not 


spent so 


system; we have not yet provided even 
for the election of young girls to the 
presidency; and though we may. prefer 
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CHILDREN 1S DELIGHTFUL 


our prosaical republican conditions, we 
must still feel the charm of such an inci- 
dent in the mother monarchy. 

The fashionable primacy which once 
belonged to St. James’s Park will hardly 
return to it from Hyde Park, but I liked 
walking through St. James’s and through 
Green Park, especially in the late after- 


noon when the tired poor began to droop 
upon the benches of the last, and, long 
before the spring damp was out of the 


ground, to strew themselves on the grass, 


and sleep face downwards among its 
odorous roots. There was often the music 
of military bands to which wide-spread- 
ing audiences of the less pretentious sort 
listened; in St. James’s there were seats 
the the ponds where, 


while the chill evening breeze crisped the 


along borders of 
water, a good deal of energetic courting 
went on. Besides, both were in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of certain barracks 
where there was always a chance of mili- 
tary, and hard by Buckingham 
Palace with its chances of royalty. 

But the resort of the poorer sort of 
pleasure-seekers is eminently Battersea 
Park, to which we drove one hot, hot Sun- 


were 
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day afternoon in late July, conscience- 
stricken that we had left it so long out 
of our desultory doing and seeing. It 
was full of the sort of people we had ex- 
pected to find in it, but these people 
though poor were not tattered. The Lon- 
doner, of whatever class, is always better 
dressed than the New-Yorker of the same 
class, and the women especially make a 
bolder attempt than ours, if not so well 
advised, at gayety. They had put on the 
best and finest they had in Battersea 
Park, and if it was not the most fitting 
still they wore it. The afternoon was 
sultry to breathlessness; yet a young 
mother with a heavy baby in her aris 
sweltered along in the splendor of a 
purple sack of thick plush. She was hot, 
yes; but she had it on. The young girls 
emulated as well as they could the airy 
muslins and silks in which the great 
world was flitting and flirting at the 
same hour in the closes of Hyde Park, 
and if the young fellows with these poor 
girls had not the distinction of the 
swells of the prouder parade they at 
least equalled them in their aberrations 
from formality. 

There was not much shade in Battersea 
Park for the people to sit under, but 
there was almost a superabundance of 
flowers in many glaring beds, and there 
were pieces of water, where the amateur 
boatmen could have the admiration of 
watchers, two or three deep, completely 
encircling the ponds. To watch them, 
and to walk up and down the rather 
shadeless aisles of shrubbery, to sit on 
the too sunny benches, and to resort 
in extreme cases to the tea- house 
which offered them ices as well as tea, 
seemed to be the most that the frequent- 
ers of Battersea Park could do. We our- 
selves ordered tea, knowing the quality 
and quantity of the English ice, which 
is so very minute that you think it will 
not be enough, but which when you taste 
it is apt to prove more than you want. 
The spectacle of our simple refection was 
irresistible, and a crowd of envious small 
boys thronged the railing that parted us 
from the general public, till the spectacle 
of their hungry interest became intoler- 
able. We consulted with the waiter, who 
seriously entered into our question, as to 
the moral and social effect of sixpence’ 
worth of buns on those boys; he decided 


that it would at least not form an 
ample ruinous to the peace of his 
house; and he presently appeared wit 
paper-bag that seemed to hold half 
bushel of buns. Yet even half a bus 
of buns will not go round the boys 
Battersea Park, and we had to choosé 
honest a looking boy as there was in 1 
foremost rank, and pledge him to a ju 
division of the buns entrusted him 
bulk, and hope, as he ran off down 
aisle of the shrubbery with the wh 
troop at his heels, that he would be fait 
ful to the trust. 


So very mild are the excitements, s 
slight the incidents, so safe and tame th: 
adventures of modern travel! I am al 
most ashamed of those trivial, fond re 
ords when I think what a swashing tim 
& romantic novelist, or a person of real 
imagination, would have been having in 
London when so little was happening to 
me. I know it will be made a reproach to 
my love of the commonplace, to my ad- 
diction to the ordinary; but what can |] 
do if I am honest? There was indeed one 
night after dinner when for a salient mo- 
ment I had hopes of something different. 
The maid had whistled for a hansom, and 
a hansom had started for the door where 
we stood waiting, when out of the shadows 
across the way two figures sprang, board- 
ed the cab, and bade the ecabman drive 
them away under our very eyes. Such a 
thing, occurring at almost eleven o'clock, 
promised a series of stirring experiences; 
and an American lady long resident in 
England encouragingly said on hearing 
of the outrage, “ Ah, that’s London!” as 
if I might look to be often mishandled by 
bandits of the sort; but nothing like it 
ever befell me again. In fact the secu- 
rity and gentleness with which life is 
operated in the capital of the world 
makes you forget its immensity. Your 
personal comfort and safety are so per- 
fectly assured that you might well mis- 
take yourself for one of a very few 
people instead of so many. London is 
like nature in its vastness, simplicity, 
and deliberation, and the street events 
are few. In my six or seven weeks’ so- 
journ, so largely spent in the streets, I 
saw the body of only one accident worse 
than a cab-horse falling; but that was 
early in my stay when I expected to see 
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many more. We were going to the old 
church of St. Bartholomew, and were 
walking by the hospital of the same name 
just as a cab drove up to its gate bearing 
the body of the accident. It was a young 
man whose bleeding face hung upon his 
breast and whose limp arm another 
young man of the same station in life 
drew round his own neck, to stay the 
sufferer on the seat beside him. A crowd 
was already following and it gathered so 
quickly at the high iron fence that the 
most censorious witness cou!d hardly see 
with what clumsiness the wounded man 
was half dragged, half lifted, from the cab 
by the hospital assistants, and stretched 
upon the ground till he could be duly 
carried into the hospital. It may have 
been a casualty of the many incident to 
alcoholism; at the best it was a result 
of single combat, which, though it pre- 
pared us in a sort for the medie- 
val atmosphere of the church, was yet 
not of the tragic dignity which would 
have come in the way of a more hero- 
ical imagination. 

It was indeed so little worthy of the 
place, however characteristic of the ob- 
server, that I made haste to forget it as 
I entered the churchyard under the Nor- 
man arch which has been for some years 


gradually finding itself in an adjoin 
shop-wall. The whole church, indeed, 
now seen, is largely the effect (and it 
one of the first effects I saw) of t! 
rescue of the past from the present wh 
is perpetually going on all over Engla: 
Till lately the lady chapel and the ery 
of St. Bartholomew had been used as 
iron-worker’s shop; and modern | 
still pressed close upon it in the hous 
looking on the graves of the grassk 
churchyard. With women at the wii 
dows opening on its mouldy level, peelin; 
potatoes, picking chickens, and doing 
other household offices, the place was lik 
something out of Dickens, but something 
that yet had been cleaned up in sym- 
pathy with the restoration of the church, 
going on bit by bit, stone by stone, arch 
by arch, till the good monk Rahere (he 
was gay rather than good before he turn 
ed monk) who founded the Cistercian 
monastery there in the twelfth century 
would hardly have missed anything if he 
had returned to examine the church. He 
would have had the advantage, which he 
could not have enjoyed in his lifetime, 
of his own effigy stretched upon his tomb, 
and he might have been interested to 
note, as we did, that the painter Hogarth 
had been baptized in his church six hun- 
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SUNDAY MARKET IN WHAT 


dred years after his own time. His satis- 
faction in the prevalent Norman archi- 
tecture might have been less; it is pos- 
sible he would have preferred the Gothic 
which was coming in when he went out. 

The interior was all beautifully sad and 
quiet, gray, dim, twilighted as with the 
closes of the days of a thousand years: 
and in the pale ray an artist sat sketch- 
ing a stretch of the clerestory. I shall 


WAS ONCE PETTICOAT LANE 


alwavs feel a loss in not having looked 
to see how he was making it out, but the 
image of the pew-opener remains com- 
pensatively with me. She was the first 
of her sort to confront me in England 
with the question whether her very in- 
telligent comment was conscious knowl- 
edge, or mere parrotry. She was a little 
morsel of a woman, in a black alpaca 
dress, and a world-old black bonnet, who 
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spared us no detail of the church, and 
took us last into the crypt, not long res- 
cued from the invasive iron-worker, but 
now used as a mortuary chapel for the 
poor of the parish, which is still full of 
the poor. The chapel was equipped with 
a large bier and tall candles, frankly 
ready for any of the dead who might 
drop in. The old countries do not affect 
to deny death a part of experience, as 
younger countries do. 

We came out into the imperfect circle 
before the gateway of the church, and 
realized that it was Smithfield, where 
the martyrs had perished by fire that 
the faith of the world might live free. 
There can be no place where the past is 
more august, more pathetic, more ap- 
pealing, and none, I suppose, where the 
activities of the present, in view of it, 
are more offensive. It is all undermined 
with the railways that bring the day’s 
meat-provision to London for distribu- 
tion threughout the city, and the streets 
that centre upon it swarm with butchers’ 
wagons laden with every kind and color 
of carnage, prevalently the pallor of 
calves’ heads, which seem so to abound 
in England that it is wonderful any 
calves have them on still. The wholesale 
market covers I know not what acreage, 
but if you enter at some central point, 
you find yourself amid endless prospec- 
tives of sides, flitches, quarters, and whole 
carcasses, and fantastic vistas of sausages, 
blood puddings, and the like artistic 
fashionings of the raw material, so that 
you come away wishing to live a vege- 
tarian ever after. 


I had a very good-will toward all the 
historic temples in London, and I hope 
that this, with the fact that I had seen 
them befere, will pass for my excuse in 
not going promptly to revere them. I 
indeed had some self-reproaches with re- 
gard to St. Paul’s, of which I said to my- 
self I ought to see it again; there might 
be an emotion in it. I passed and re- 
passed it, till I could bear it no longer, 
and late one afternoon I went in just in 
time to be turned out with half a score 
of other tardy visitors who had come at 
the closing hour. 

With Westminster Abbey it was an- 
other thing. I could not revisit that 
with any sort of novel expectation, and 


the Sunday afternoon in late July w 
I made myself part of the congregat 
there it must have been with quite 
other motive. It might have been a 
ter motive, but the stir of the pla 
literary associations began with the si 
of Longfellow’s bust, which is so mu 
like him, in the grand simplicity of 
looks, as he was when he lived; and tl 
presently the effigies of all the “ dear s: 
of memcry ” began to reveal themsel\ 
medallion and bust and figure, with ma 
a remembered allegory and inscriptir 
We went and sat, for the choral servi: 
under the bust of Macaulay, and looki: 
down we found with a shock that we ha 
our feet upon his grave. It might hay 
been the wounded sense of reverence, 
might have been the dread of a long: 
sermon than we had time for, but w 
left before the sermon began, and wen 
out into the shabby little public garde: 
which lies by the Thames in the shadow 
of the Parliament Houses; and who has 
said they are not fine? They are not a 
thousand years old, but some day they 
will be, and then those who cavilled at 
them when they were only fifty will b« 
sorry. For my part I think them as 
Gothically noble and majestic as need be. 
They are inevitably Gothic, too, and they 
spring from the riverside as if they grew 
from the ground there far into the gray 
sky to which their architecture is native. 
Tt was a pale, resigned afternoon, with 
the languor of the long, unwonted heat 
in it, which a recent rain had slightly 
abated, and we were going to hang upon 
the parapet of Westminster Bridge for 
the view it gives of the Houses, and to 
which the spacious river makes itself a 
foreground such as few pictures or sub- 
jects of pictures enjoy in this cluttered 
world; but first we gave ourselves the 
pleasure of realizing the statue of Crom- 
well which has somehow found place 
where it belongs in those stately pre- 
cinets, after long, vain endeavors to 
ignore his sovereign mightiness. He was 
not much more a friend of Parliaments 
than Charles whom he slew, but he was 
such a massive piece of English history 
that the void his effigy now fills under the 
windows of the Commons must have 
ached for it before. 

When we had done our hanging upon 
the parapet of the bridge we found a 
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hat re luctant cab and drove home- 
through the muted Sunday streets. 
ar of the city was still there, but 
the crowd still 
_ but it was an aimless, idle, shuf- 


s subdued; was 
There were no vehicles ex- 
ose of pleasure or convenience; the 
up their thunder from 

our cab-horse clapping down the 
len pavement was the noisiest thing 


rowd. 


sent 


puses 


heard. The trees in the squares and 
s hung dull and tired in the coolish, 
atmosphere, and through the heart 
summer afternoon passed a pre- 
of antumn. These are subtil- 
; of experience which after all one 


timent 


s not impart. 


[he emotions are not at one’s bidding, 
| if one calls upon them, they are very 

not to come. I promised myself 
e very signal ones, of a certain type, 
n going to the Sunday market of the 
vs in Petticoat 
the general 
of 


some 


what was once Lane, 


now, with cleaning up 
the slums, has got 
much finer and 
But, really, I had seen 
uch Jewisher things in Hester Street, 
our East Side. The market did 
1t begin so early as I had been led to 
it would. The blazing forenoon 
f my visit was more than half gone, and 
yet there was no clothes auction, which 
said to be the to see. 
nine o’clock to be 
verything else for sale under that torrid 
July sun, in the long booths and shelters 
of the street and sidewalks: meat, fish, 
fruit, vegetables, 


boots 


d clearing out 
elf called 


orthier name. 


by 


own 


xpect 


vas great thing 


But by there seemed 


glassware, ironware, 
and crockery, 
women’s tawdry finery, children’s toys, 
furniture, pictures, succeeding one an- 
other indiscriminately, old and new, and 
eried off with an incessant jargon of 
bargaining, pierced with shrill screams of 
extortion and expostulation. A few mild, 
slim, young London policemen sauntered, 
apparently 


and shoes, china 


unhearing, among 
the fevered, nervous Semitie crowd, in 
which the oriental no 
s so marked as in New York, and 


unseeing, 


types were by 


mean 


red 


there was a greater prevalence of 
Jews than I had noted before. 
The friend who had invited me 
spectacle felt its inadequacy so keenly, in 
spite of my protests, that he questioned 
the policemen for some very squalid or 


to this 
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naughty purlieu that he might show me, 
for we were in the very heart of White- 
chapel; but failing that, because the 
region had been so very much reformed 
and cleaned up since the dreadful mur- 
ders there, he had no resource but to take 
me on top of a tram-car, and show me 
very thoroughly it had re 
formed and cleaned up. But I indeed saw 
nothing slumlike, but with a current of 
cool east wind in which the 
motion of the tram reinforced, it was an 
experience delightful to every sense. It 
was significant also of the endlessness of 
London that as far as the tram-ear took 
us we far as ever from the 
bounds of the city; whatever point we 
reached, there was still as much or more 


how been 


our faces 


seemed 


as 


Londen beyond. 
But for that friendly current of air, 
the morning was of a deadly heat, as I 
found when we set our faces for the re- 
turn. Then the pale blue sky, dimming 
to a smoky at the horizons, 
was like a cup of heated iron fitting close 
over the town, which seemed that morni’ 
to have wakened unusually late, though 
the late morning hours all Eng- 
land keeps are a perpetual surprise to 
the At half past eight I had 
come out for my appointment 


down gray 


which 


American. 
, and in so 
frequented a place as Sloane Square I 
fifteen minutes for a The 
corner policeman offered the explanation 
that the gave the cabmen 
much to do that they were indifferent to 
“ Besides,” he said, “this ‘eat 
knocks the ’orses hup.” When at last a 
cab loitered within hail it carried me as 
far the Bank of England through 
streets where there was scarcely a soul 
astir at 
eats. 


waited eab. 


season so 


custom. 


as 


nine o'clock, and few dogs 


or 


The return in mid-September to the 
London which left at the end of 
July, implicates a dramatic effect more 
striking than any other possible in tour- 
istie experience. In the difference 
this and that, one fully 
realizes the moral and physical magni- 
tude of the season. The earlier London 
throbbed to bursting with the tide of 
manifold life; the later London lies gaunt, 
hollow, flaccid, and as if spent by the 
mere thought of what it has been through. 
The that fluttered glitter- 
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tween London 
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IN SUMMER. 


Piceadilly and the streets of 

s all off on country visits or at 
aside or in the mountains of the 
the continent. The comely 
giants who stalked along the pave- 

f Pall Mall or in the paths of the 
are off killing grouse; scarcely a 
shows itself; the 
are depopulated; long rows of idle 
are on the ranks; the stately pro- 
n of diners-out flashing their white 
fronts at nightfall in interminable 
vanished; the tormented 
soldiers are at peace in 
r barracks; a strange quiet has fallen 
that better quarter of the town which 
unreally, the town. With 
there is an inerease of the homelike 
is always present, with 
ast the happy alien, in London; and 

t gayety is left is cumulative at night 
centralized in the 
ghborhoods of the 
ed, the season 


‘ or 


even omnibus 


has 


ments of 


ms 


eally, or 


ng which 


electric-blazing 
theatres. There, 
seems to have 
ned, and in the boxes of the play- 
ises and the stalls fashion phantas- 
lly revisits one of the scenes of its 
One day in Piccadilly, in 
pause of the thin rain, I met a soli- 
ry apparition in the diaphanous silks 
nd the snowy plumes of hat and boa 
hich the sylphs of the church parade 
re in life through those haleyon days 
hen the tide of the season was highest. 
apparition put on a bold front of 
ot being strange and sad, but upon the 
whole it failed. 

It may have been an impulse inspired 
by this vision that carried me as far as 
Hyde Park, where I not a soul, 
either of the quick or the dead, in the 
chilly drizzle, save a keeper cleaning up 
the edges of the road. In the 
crated closes, where the vanished children 
of smartness used to stand, to sit, to go 
and come like bright birds, or flowers 
walking, the inverted chairs lay massed 
together or seattered with their legs in 
the air, on the wet grass, and the drip- 
ping leaves smote damply together over- 
head. Another close, in Green Park the 
afternoon before, however, I saw devoted 
to frequenters of another sort. It had 
showered overnight, and the ground still 
had been wet where a score of the bodies 
of the unemployed, or at least the un- 
occupied, lay as if dead in the 
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Mostly these houseless men were asleep, 
but who up the 
smoke of short pipes from the _ herb- 
with a curious effect as of dreams 
made visible. 

They were having 


some seemed so sent 


age, 


their holiday, but 
they did not make me feel as if I were 
still 


some 


enjoying my outing so much as 
other things: for the 
colored minstrelsy, which I had heard so 
often at the August, and 
which reported itself one night in the 
Mayfair street which we seemed to have 
wholly to ourselves, and touched 
hearts with the concord of 
airs and banjos. 


instance 


seaside in 


our 
native 
We were sure they were 
American darkies, from their voices and 


our 


accents, but perhaps they were not as 
certainly so as the poor little mother was 
English who came down the place at high 
noon with her large baby in her arms, 
swaying it from side to side as she sang 
a plaintive ballad to the skies, and 
watched the windows for some relenting 
to her want. 

The clubs and the great houses of May- 
fair which the season had used so hard 
were many of them putting themselves 
in repair against the next time of fes- 
tivity, and testifying to the absence of 
their world. One day I found the soli- 
tude rather more than I could bear with- 
out appeal to that vastly more multi- 
tudinous world of the six millions who 
never leave London except on business. 
I said in my heart that this was the hour 
to go and look up that emotion which I 
had suspected of lying in wait for me in 
St. Paul’s, and I had no sooner mounted 
to an omnibus top for the journey 
through Piceadilly, the Strand and Fleet 
Street, than I found the other omnibus 
tops by no means so depopulated as I 
had fancied. To be sure, the straw hats 
which six weeks before had formed the 
almost universal head-covering of the 
*bus-top throngs were now in a melan- 
choly minority, but they had 
wholly vanished as they vanish with us 
when September begins. They had never 
so much reason to be here as with us, 
and they might have had almost as 
much reason for lingering as they had 
for coming. 

I still saw some of them among the 
pedestrians as well as among the omni- 
bus-toppers, and the pedestrians abashed 
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me by their undiminished multitude. 
As they streamed along the sidewalks, 
in a torrent of eager life, and crossed 
and recrossed among the hoofs and 
wheels as thickly as in mid-July, they 
put me to shame for my theory of 
a decimated London. It was not the 
tenth man who was gone, nor the hun- 
dredth, if even it was the thousandth. 
The tremendous metropolis mocked with 
its myriads the notion of nobody left 
in town because a few pleasurers had 
gone to the moors, or the mountains, or 
the shores, and I made haste to escape 
from its sarcasm in the great temple 
which rises a whity-brown bulk above all 
the pavements and roofs of the city. 

I had been lately thinking that the 
England of the cathedrals was over-goth- 
icized, and that I should be glad, or at 
least rested, to see something classic, or 
even classicistic. But I found that I was 
wrong and mistaken as to my own desires. 
That architecture is alien to the English 
sky if not alien to the English spirit, and 
coming freshly as I did from the minster 
in York to the cathedral in London, I was 


aware of differences which were a! 


favor of the elder fane. The minste; 


now asserted its superior majesty, 
its mere magnitude, the sweep of 
mighty nave, the bulk of its clust 
columns, the splendor of its wide 
lofty windows, as they held their ow 
my memory, dwarfed St. Paul’s as m 
physically as spiritually. 

A great congregation lost itself in 
broken spaces of the London tem 
dimmed rather than illumined by | 
electric blaze in the choir; a monoton: 
chanting filled the air as with the Ro: 
of the worldliest period of the chur 
and the sense of something pagan t 
had risen again in the Renaissance v 
I perceived, the emotion that had lain 
wait for me. St. Paul’s like St. Pet 
testifies of the genius of a man, not t 
spirit of humanity awed before the « 


vine. Neither grew as the Gothi 


churches grew; both were ordered to 
Suilt after the plans of the most gift 


architects of their time and race, and 


both are monuments to civilizatio1 
which had outlived mystery. 


Song 


BY HERBERT S. WEBER 


F all my love were scattered into gems— 


The worldly stars we give our lives to gain— 


Then in the night, 


Fancy, that now can bring me only pain, 


Would radiant crowns contrive, and crescents bright, 


And burning diadems. 


Then on thy finger the soft amethyst 


Would tremble, love, and in thy hair I’d twine 


Warm rubies red; 


While to the sweet throat I have never kiss’d 


Pure pearls, like clustering kisses, would I wed, 


And dream they made it mine. 





The Sheathing 


BY MARIE 
N Friday night we sent a couple 
of the “ boys ” to pick up Cazooth 

Rick 
along over and give us a fairy-tale!” 

\s they clustered round their smaller 
tops, the table shoved 

ed empty without him. They wanted 

et him up there and hear him carol 
to them in his funny singsong. 
oth ecorralled in his dugout, 
oted around, stuck up in his pulpit. 
was in perfect humor; his old eyes 
like fireflies under the brush 
his brows. He gaped, a wide yawn, 
his pipe, set it going at sixty the hour. 

“Gospel truth,” said the men who 

ught him, “we ketched him awake; 

in’t have to souse a bucket over him.” 

Cazooth chuckled. “ Wake me up a 

iple more times like this, and you may 

the story of my life.” 

One man said, “J don’t know no better 

rn than how you come to go twelve 

urs without a drink, Cazooth!” 

“Well, now you’re treading on his- 

ry,” nodded the old one. “ I’m keeping 

anniversary.” 

Nobody cracked a smile at him; they 
didn’t want he should light out and leave 
them hungry for a tale. 

“Tm keeping it for a reason of my 
wn particular—for a friend—” 

He grinned; a slow smile stole out shy- 
ly. When it found it was really there, it 
stayed, quivering, then froze to his long, 
thin old lips. 


Cazooth: “Coax him to 


big aside 


was 


pped 


Under his drooping mus- 
taches (he wore them long, like gray, 
faded straw) the smile 
and any galoot who 
called it a “ 
by sight. 
Cazooth said: “ About s’teen hundred 
years ago I had a leg that ran straight 
from ankle to hip. These ”—he touched 
his gray straw mustaches and the gray 
fringe around his pate—“ these was yel- 
low. 


passed 
could | still 
smile,’ doesn’t know 


away; 
have 
tears 


These ”—he motioned to his eyes— 


“were good as field-glasses any day. I 


of The Blade 


VAN VORST 

guess I was all right enough! Anyway, 
I was young, and the difference between 
then and now is—that don’t ask 
but six feet o’ ground, can’t get it, and 
then I owned the earth. 

“T had left Denver to take a squint at 
further fortune. <A tale had come to mi 
of the Leaping Wolf Mining Camp, the 
roughest kind of a hole, with the biggest 
kind of a chance to win your pile—that 


now I 


Being 
a hot-headed son of a gun, I lit for that 
part of the West, towards the last of my 
trip going along with a social stranger 
who filled me from private stock 
until I was full as a goat. When I had 
pretty nearly lost consciousness we am- 
bled into the saloon of the Leaping Wolf. 
In this I was introduced to 
about forty strangers; 1 couldn’t of told 
one face of them from another. It was 
just a black mass of humans circling 
round a Bar. I remember scolloping my 
way across the room to the Bar, and there 
I planked down an eagle. 

“¢T match you for the crowd,’ I told 
my travelling companion. 
me. 


is, if the boys could stomach you. 


his 


condition 


He was on to 
I was his meat, all right! He was 
sober and cruel, and he won my metal 
right on through all the trips. Drawing 
out my wallet (it contained a cool thou’, 
all I had in the world), I yelled to my 
new friend, ‘TI lay all this that ’m mar- 
ried to the prettiest woman in the West.’ 

“You all carry me, pards, it was a 
fool bet, and no one oughtn’t to have bet 
with a drunken boy such I was; but that 
travelling companion of mine kept close 
to me all right! He took me, and said: 
‘You wear a picter of her, I don’t doubt? 
I’ve got me one of another lady; we’ll pass 
them round the gang, and the boys can 
jury the Even by this my 
cheeks (a man’s face remains to the last 
the best of him) began to show they 
wasn’t as drunk as my brains; they 
burned, I felt them, palms 
tickled. But I was youngest of 


, 
queens. 


and 
the 


my 
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the crowd, the greenest fool within a 
hundred miles. Some goat held the bets, 
and the wall-eyed galoot, as soon as he 
seen the coin pass into another man’s 
hands, hitched out of his pocket, with a 
grin to sicken you, a card picter of a 
kind of creature they call women, too, 
like others. She was all gigged up in 
short clothes that stand out, and tight 
clothes that stick to. The men began to 
snigger, and it seemed to me that the 
little noise went into me and drew blood, 
like as every laugh had a point to it. 
I'd have given my hopes of heaven to 
have lit out. I never felt so like a run in 
my life. But I could only pass my hands 
into my shirt collar. (You carry me, 
partners, I wore her there, on a string 
around my neck.) Just when my throat 
was wet and my eyes feeling like glue, 
and I was snorting like a busted engine, 
just before I'd drug my girl out to 
show her face and shame us both forever, 
a mountain rose up before me. That 
mountain was a voleano; it was spit- 
ting flame and thunder. It was no less 
and no more than a big man talking out 
words like a telegraph, first to the wall- 
eyed galoot, and then to the boys. 

“* Before that little fool grows any 
bigger,’ the man was saying, ‘ you put up 
your circus card, stranger.’ 

“T managed to gather his drift this far. 
The man I had bet with said, ‘ The 
little fool’s a coward,’ and because he 
didn’t know his harbor he lurched out 
toward the new man, drew his derringer 
and shoved it over at me. Quick as 
thought the big man had grasped it at 
the barrel, and whipped it round and 
held it out to the other at the open end. 

“* Want it? 

“Well, I'll take your life first,’ 
answered my betting friend. 

The big man put that gun down on the 
board, then he drew out all his own 
armory fixings—he wore five pistols on 
different parts of him. 

“* Got any more on you?’ he asked the 
galoot. 

“ He said, ‘ No.’ 

“Then kill me quick,’ smiled the gen- 
tleman (so I choose to call him), ‘ and 
with your naked fists, or I'll be doing a 
little murder on my own hook. And 
then he gave the other a little tickle 
under his eyes, and with a movement as 


soft to look at as silk and as hard + ] 
as iron nuts, he struck him som: 

that made the wall-eyed galoot kee] 

We stood and looked on while he 
him up.’ When the new man had g 
quite through, he kicked the intru 
little from behind. The wall-eyed ¢ 
had enough left in him to get on 
feet with; the big man nodded at hin 

“* Your skin is the wrong color, 
said. * Although I don’t know any ni; 
who’d change with you! You com 
the wrong place, too, when you st 
Leaping Wolf, and you want to look 
that you don’t miss your train for 
next. You can go,’ he said; ‘I give you 
three minutes to get out of the door.’ 

“My travelling companion seemed 
trickle out of the room like water, 
then the other man dressed himself 
in his arms, laughing meanwhile, era: 
ing a joke here and flinging a criticis 
there. The boys was gaffing him, kind 
of applauding him inside themselves; 
you could feel it. And I stared at h 
as though he were a show got up for 1 
—a good show, too; you can lay yi 
night’s earnings on it, my men! It was 
a proscenium-box kind. A decorate-: 
the- whole - saloon - and -damn-the-expense 
kind. You hear me? 

“He could have brushed the ceiling 
with his head; I guess it had alread 
brushed up against the powers of nighit, 
for it was as black as sin. He was 
handsome cuss, made to frighten to 
death, to make a man stick to him lik 
death, whichever he chose. Lucky for 
me, in my case, he chose the last. He 
was easily the king of the Leaping Wolf 
diggin’s; he wore the purple. He wheeled 
on me and said, ‘ Stranger, you are at an 
awkward age—too old to spank and too 
young to fight; you ought to go to 
school.’ The men roared. 

“<¢There ain’t no schools in Leaping 
Wolf. Why don’t you take a tutor? As 
he ran his fingers through that black 
hair of his’n I looked to see them come 
out inked. -They didn’t, but when he 
ruffled up his head that way I remarked 
two or three gray threads running, run- 
ning like gray wolves through a dark 
wood’s heart. Wolves they were this 
time—wolves of grief; I did not know it 
then. He made a little bow at me: ‘I'll 
tutor you; I'll apply. Not an Irish drop 


— & 
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Then he turned away and begun 
t easy with his pals. 
ttle later he somehow or other got 
of the parlor like I was a guest 
He had stuck his arm 
- mine. I leaned on him, and when 
ked up the next day it was broad 
in the window. I 
ut on his bed, and he stood a-laugh- 


house. 


shining eabin 
me from the door, where he seemed 

se, filling up the landscape. 
‘‘T’m William Flanders,’ he nodded, 
troducing of: himself. ‘ Better known, 
to speak accurate, worse known, 

Blade.’ 

‘From then I bunked there, put 
with him; ate, so to speak, off the 
e plate; mixed, so to speak, in the 
In this way six long months 
ed for me in the roughest, damnedest 
ing-camp in that part of the West. 
mg that gang a galoot was safe if 
Blade winked agreeable, and he was 
coon if The Blade didn’t wink at 

The boys was his gang; they swore 
him, stuck by him, bone to flesh. 
“The Blade wasn’t on the bad, at 

time. He had most of 
e work, and right in Leaping 
lf he was trying to sweep in the honest 
lust for a year or two. I owed him, 
luring the time I was in Leaping Wolf, 
everything. It ain’t much to say 
I'd have dangled my young feet over the 
river from which the camp got its name 
if The Blade hadn’t branded me with his 
special mark. He looked after my health, 
and except that now and again some of 
the boys got touchy because of the great 
preference, they treated me white. When 
we'd get into our shanty together, nodding 
before our fireside, then was the times 
when I heard him recite his book of fairy- 
tales, beginning with the ‘ Doing of Ga- 
linter, right down the gauntlet, through 
all the runs I have hitherto made for you 
boys here.” 

Here Cazooth leaned forward 
though he were reaching for something; 
he stretched his hand out, making the 
arch of his palm and fingers a goblet’s 
compass. “ You can’t have a drop, my 
buck,” the men said. “Go it a little 
longer dry, partner.” 

He licked his old lips and took the 
grasping hand slowly back, putting it in 
his trousers pocket. 


as 


on 


} 
» glass. 


ne 


done his 


there 
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too 


as 
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‘I hadn’t been in Leaping Wolf six 
months, partners, — it - coming 
round to Easter-time, and up till then, 
dating from at 
my wife, or her name, had not once cross- 
ed my lips. 


was a 


my daybou the saloon, 
I had my private and my 
publie reasons, as will following appear. 

“The day I found my Saratogas un- 
packed in The Blade’s diggin’s, a couple 
of the boys called to visit me. They 
tipped me a long wink: ‘ During the time 
of your stay here, you never say a 


J 
about 


word 
Mark you, not a word. 
There ain’t many communities but what 
has a subject or so tabooed,—well, that 
is ours.’ 

“T caught on, and kept all I had in my 
mind on that subject to myself. It was 
hard, said Cazooth, “ with 
that little gold-medal picter rocking on 
my heart. 


a woman, 


sometimes,” 


The God-forsaken wilderness 
was round about us; and but for that 
handful of human men, there wasn’t 
a soul within for hundreds of 
miles, and we was knit together to make 
or lose. 

“Tt got on to be Easter-time, mild and 
soft weather. The Blade and I sat 


speech 


to- 


gether in our shanty Good-Friday night, 
the door wide open and the moon a-sail- 


till the room swam before our 
Looking at that white light, and 
smokin’, sittin’ forward, our hands be- 
tween our knees, we smelt the pine air 
mingled with the cursed good smell of 
the fires that we’d burned on the old 
earth at our side. We had not been say- 
anything, till finally The Blade spoke 
‘ Lonesome ?’—turned on me, throw- 
up his head; the black hair shook on 
it, his eyes glinted in the light. He 
caught me quick with his word, like a 
falling sudden, and it brought my 
head down. He gave a sort of chuckle 
that never came right out into a laugh. 
‘By ——! you are lonesome! You’re 
restless, too; you want to go back.’ 

“Well, the rope tightened round my 
fool throat; it seemed to snarl, too. I 
could not speak up and give him a lie, 
for it wasn’t a lie. 

“¢VYou’ve made your pile, Cazooth. 
You ought to take it home. You ought 
to—’ 

“T watched The Blade smoke into the 
moonlight. 

“* Vou ought to take it to her.’ 


ing in 


eyes. 


ing 
up: 


ing 


lasso 
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“And strike me dead if this wasn’t 
the first time a ‘ her’ or a ‘she’ had ever 
been breathed aloud in that cabin! What 
he said was gospel truth. Not denyin’ 
of it, but at the very sound of the words 
feelin’ queer, I just contented myself 
with lookin’ like fifteen cents, and he 
said: ‘ Tell me about her, then go on to 
Denver to-morrow; there’s a wagon 
goin’ through.’ 

“That was all I had been waitin’ for 
these three weeks—a kind of send-off 
from The Blade—a ticket-of-leave. He 
had got me so under his eyes’ power that 
I’d have gone to hell for him and tried 
to put out the fire, but when he once said 
go to her, he loosed the spell. He got his 
pipe comfortable in the hole of his 
mouth’s corner, put his hands in his 
pocket, threw up his head in his way,— 
‘Tell me about her.’ 

“Gosh! it was breaking the ice in the 
dam,—he didn’t know how big his order 
was. I gave him a song and dance, alle- 
gretto, till I had to hold up for wind. 
He sighed, once or twice, but it didn’t 
bluff me! I told him her portrait, and 
the courtship and the marriage, and as 
much about womankind as a man can 
tell; and. when I let up, wheezing, his 
pipe was out and he had not refil'ed. 

“*¢ Ter name is Mary,’ I informed him. 

“He shook his head and said, ‘ No, by 
—! not that name!’ 

“T was on to the coincidence,—it must 
have been something to do with a Mary 
that had struck him hard and that kept 
women out of the conversations of Leap- 
ing Wolf, so I said, laughing: ‘ All right, 
then. I’ve got a name of my own I call 
her for the most part by. It’s a queer 
little——’ 

“He gave a jump up. The face he 
turned on me was not like a human 
face: it was pale as the moon; the eyes 
glowed like cayutes’: ‘ Hold up, Cazooth! 
If you go on just now I can’t tell what 
part of your body will have moonlight 
through it.’ He drew a long breath that 
seemed to go through a music part of 
him, for it wheezed like an accordion. 
‘IT can’t stand this,’ he muttered, ‘I 
can’t stand this.’ He stood for a minute 
like that, then got himself in shape again 
and tried to sort of grin. He clapped his 
hand on the table where he stood and let 
himself down slow into his chair. ‘I?m 


a bad lot,’ he said. ‘ You have gat 
it and more from the things you 
heard me tell since we have be 
gether. I’ve got many curses ov 
but the worst two of all is that a w 
somewhere has a right to curse m« 
that I am cursed with the power o1 
ing her and only her all the rest of 
— life. Four years ago I marr 
girl, and I gave her a year of th« 
of me; then, for some devilish reas 
changed the slides . . . one night sh 
me; and she’d every reason to go. W 
I came back to find her, to make hx 
sorts of promises that God knows I « 
have kept, she was gone. I couldn’t 
her, and a little while afterward 
learned she was dead. I don’t wai 
sour your wedding-cake, Cazooth,’ 
said, after a jiffy. ‘Let’s hear 
musie out. One of the boys said 
got a letter a while ago. I never as 
about it, because I didn’t want to hea 
but let’s hear now,—what’s the news?’ 

“T had that letter in my pocket. | 
would have liked to read it to him, 

I only said, ‘ We’ve got a little kid, ; 
she writes me about him.’ 

“Vou must light out to-morrow, 
man, and take her your pile.’ 

“We were sitting with the table | 
tween us; The Blade leaned on it ani 
nodded at me, getting back grain 
grain his first-class sand. ‘I nipped 
off in your love-story, Cazooth. What’ 
the name you called your girl. Let's 
hear it.’ 

“Tt wa’n’t no good to bluff him or to 
beg off. He touched me for the high 
est coin I had—he would have it i: 
his hand. I got as red as my shirt, 
and stuttered out: ‘ Blushes, I call her. 
Blushes,’ 

“The Blade stared at me, gripping his 
hands, growing as white as I grew red, 
and he said, ‘ My God!’ again and again. 
‘Why do—do you call her that? 

“T wished this conversation had never 
begun, you can bet, and I’d have gotten 
out of it with both feet if I could. ‘She 
asked me to; she said she liked it.’ 

“He put out his hand toward me; the 
pipe in it trembled. ‘I kept you from 
showing her face to the gang, didn’t I, 
Cazooth? Well, you wear that face on 
you, don’t you? Come, let’s see it. Let’s 
see Blushes. Let’s see Mary.’ 





THE SHEATHING 


ll], I yanked that string and 
and got it out somehow, and give 
It fell from his hands on the table 
he didn’t seem able to finger so 
a thing. Although his hands had 
d gold constant for sixteen months, 
ld piece rattled on the board. At 
he got it up, and pried it open with 
thumb-nail. He looked at the picter, 
| it close to him, seowling, but just 
same almost as though he ate it like 
man. ‘A woman’s face,’ he 
rmured, ‘a woman’s face after a fast 
He lifted it up to his mouth 
though he was going to kiss it, then he 
ced the medal shut and handed it 
k, back to me. ‘You might have 
vn her to any gang,’ he said, ‘ and 
won your pile on the votes. She’s 
t all the Western States. You like her, 
right? A man could wear “blind” 
his sign and read that! 
you, Cazooth? 
“*The dead square.’ 
“Treat her white!’ he said, across the 
table at *Yowll treat her white?’ 
And as I did not pipe up to the highest 
ng, he fetched the biggest oath I'd 
r heard him. 
“<« Swear it!’ 


up 


ungry 


mine Ss 


She’s square 


me. 


‘I did, glad to, for several reasons! I 
was by the way of being, that night, 

re kinds of a fool than you'd like to 
meet at liberty for the public good. 
What The Blade had said come rising 
up in my throat and mouth, got into my 
hummed around my ears. I lost 
sight of Leaping Wolf Camp and of him. 
Denver could have had me then for 
I guess I was soft enough to drop 

n from a sixth story,—feathers wasn’t 
in it to me. 

“The Blade got up, that awful tall, 
high way of getting up, slow, till you 
wondered how much more man he kept 
under the table and how much more was 
going to rise. This big sight of him 
brought me to remember that I had clean 
forgot there was another man on God’s 
earth but me, feeling there was but one 
woman. I caught sight of The Blade’s 
highness; it give me a shock. Truth to 
heaven, he seemed to be going right on 
up through the rafters into the moon- 
shine without, and to hit higher, with 
that coal-black head of his’n. 

“T told him nothing would cut me in 


eyes, 


Keeps. 
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leaving Leaping Wolf but breaking camp 
with him. 


“He didn’t hear me; his hands was 


working in and out, in and out, fingers 
catching at empty air, and forming, when 
they closed, like as to over a weapon of 


some kind—any kind that matched the 
glitter of his eyes. 

“ Not so many words folks says,” Ca- 
zooth informed the crowd he was talking 
to, “that strikes me nowadays as worth 
committing to memory. I make a de- 
stinction! to memory, 
and some learn by heart.” He struck his 
old shirt’s breast. “ That’s where I have 
got these words of The Blade: 

“You said your wife, Cazooth? You 
were married to her by the gospel sharp, 
ring and the rest of it?—law, gospel, de- 
cency, all those things standing up for 
you both? And—you’ve got a little kid 
to bear what 
your wife?’ 


Some commit 


name you—you’vye given 


“Tle smiled at me the way I’d come to 
look for, and to know as one knows the 
sun, making it good weather when it 
shines and bad weather when it doesn’t. 

“T told him all ‘ yeses’ down the line. 

“The Blade knotted his after 
‘em. ‘Say her name out pard,’ he order- 
ed, sharp as a blow, ‘her names—all of 
’em,’ and he held up one finger as if to 
dock them off. 

“Mary, Mary Cazooth,’ I give him, 
and would have knocked off here. 

“*Go alonge— 

“¢QOh, Blushes, then, and 
before she married me was—’ 

“He cut in and snipped my breath 
off. ‘Tl let that name out, Cazooth. 
She interests me as your wife—see? For 
ladies before and after, I haven’t got any 
deep interest any more.’ 

“T never took in how much he had set 
store by what I had been to him as pal 
as then, and I only said to myself, ‘ What 
a white man it is!—a-breakin’ of all his 
iron laws to give me a chance to talk 
about my girl before I go.’ 

“T reached to grip hold of another sub- 
ject, somewhere, and hand it to him, but 
his hands was fists,—he would not have 
touched any subject, no matter what it 
was. ‘ You see, I married my girl, too,’ he 
said, slowly, ‘and if any man had stood 
up to say to me I wasn’t married to her, 
I’d have held his windpipe till its next 


brows 


her name 
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squeak was in the organ-pipes of the New 
Jerusalem! That sort of thing happens, 
Cazooth, in poetry. man 
comes back—dragging back to life when 
the grave is the only thing that’s really 
stuck on him.’ 

“He was ’way off the topic. I guessed 
he was going into some dark hour of his 
own experience. 


Sometimes a 


“*T ain’t got no use for faces at the 
window,’ The Blade said, ‘ and those sud- 
den returns, and if when I’d been living 
with my wife ’—he emphasized the words 
right along—‘ any goat come in and said, 
“ Look-a-here, I married that girl before 
you did, and so you ain’t her husband,” in 
putting the decentest words around an 
ugly truth,—why, Cazooth... 

“ He stopped off here, snut all the feel- 
ings back and side-tracked. He got out 
two and miixed a stiff drink. 
Then he passed me mine and held his 
own with one hand, leaning on the table 
with the other. 

“*To her!’ he gave me, always smiling 
now, and up’d with his glass. 


glasses 


“T didn’t lose sight of him, you bet 
your life, and up’d with mine. 

“*“To Mary,’ and he tipped off half. 
‘To Blushes,’ and he drained it. Then he 
stuck his hand in his shist and unpinned 
something, flicked it out. Dy ——! if it 
wasn’t a pocket-handkerchici boiled and 
If The Blade had seen fit 
io fish out a coach and four from his hat- 
band at any time, we boys would have 
tooted to it and passed no remarks—it 
couldn’t have surprised me as much as 
that little bit of rag did. He wiped his 
lips, and with the wiping the smile passed 
too. He kept the handkerchief in his 
hand, his left hand, and stuck the right 
one out to me. 

“* Put it there, partner.’ 

“1 grasped his hand. 

“<V’m going vut to calm my nerves 
down—see you turn in and go to sleep.’ 

“That’s the way he went out of our 
eabin, and I got up and watched him 
going along through the moonlight — 
brother, it seemed, to the pines as he 
passed them, tall and dark as them. 

“He never showed up that night; nor 
in the morning; and when I discovered 
that none of the boys had seen him or 
heard him we started out together to 
know why. Three miles up the Leaping 
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Wolf is a little hilly bank thick a 
with pines, a grove giving to the fu 
A couple of us, and me, at sunris: 
that knoll; we went into it, climbi: 
the bank with sick 
through us like poison. 
“His black head to the sunrise. 
long body straight as the trees a 
him, we found The Blade, one hand 
bing his shirt, the other a little out 
his side, his derringer at his palm. 
boys made for a waving bit of paper 
showed on the tree, his will and 
ment, and telling that his own hand 
it. I never read his words then. I d 
want no book page but that 
looking up through the pines to find 
sky. Knowing what we two was to 
other, or gettin’ a sight of what I 
then and grew to be thenceforth, th 
galoots hung back and let me go uy 
him alone. I 


feelings filt 


nor 


never knew how 
was till I seen the whiteness 


of that 
blanched in death, clear as the sun 
His hand at his shirt 
clinched rock-fast; I touched its cold: 
and gulped. I didn’t open it. The h 
kerchief was coming out a little, w! 
at the corner, and red as his shirt-fr 
where it stanched but could not cure 
bullet-hole of his heart. He had shov 
aside a medal, like so that it should n 


was rising. 


phase bullet from his derringer. 
felt it hard under his shirt beneath | 


clinched fist. I did not need Judgment 
Day to tell me what picter that medal 
held. The handkerchief creeping out had 
‘Mary’ running along the edge. Som 
thing in the hold of the hand over the 
medal kept me from opening it to s: 
what I knew. 

“* He will lie here,’ I told ’em; and in 
the heart of the dark piny earth we 
sheathed The Blade... . 

“That is my said Cazooth, 
after a little. “I tell it once in a hun- 
dred years to show how things goes— 
or went—here and there. You can put 
it in your book of martyrs or saints or 
suicides,—suit yourselves. You see, you 


story,” 


couldn’t call out ‘ Honor!’ to The Blade, 
and not have him click back, ‘ Here!’ 
like’s though it was his name, on the roll. 
He held it so to be: and to give one 
woman a right to the name she bore, and 
a child a right to a lawful name, The 
Blade felt he had to light out.” 
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ILE most marked feature in the his- 
tory of teaching in the nineteenth 
century has been the great in- 
e in the number of different kinds 

education which are open to the 


hundred years ago, one general 
of study was provided for every- 
It began with reading, writing, 


“ 


ciphering; it went on with “ practi- 
’ arithmetic, geography, and a certain 

nt of history; it ended with Latin, 

k, moral philosophy, and the elements 
gher mathematics. Some pupils were 

n the time to finish the course, others 
pped at various points on the way; but 

1 this exception all were treated alike. 
was little technical training to fit 
pupils for their several callings. 
There was little organized effort to pro- 
le a choice of subjects which should be 
ited to their several tastes and abili- 
ties. In most quarters the mere mention 
f such an attempt to meet the students’ 
preferences would have been regarded 
with suspicion. Those were the good old 
days when medicines were esteemed in 
proportion to the vileness of their taste, 
and creeds in proportion to the strength 
of their damnatory clauses; when the fact 
that a boy or girl liked a thing created a 
presumption that it was evil, and the 
fact that a boy or girl hated a thing 
created a presumption that it was good; 
when the object of the teacher was to fill 
out deficiencies, real or supposed, in the 
mental equipment of those who were en- 
trusted to his charge, rather than to de- 
velop the special capacities or talents of 
which he might find them possessed. Of 
course there were exceptions to this rule, 
and highly honorable ones; but the edu- 
cators of a hundred years ago, taken as a 
body, were inclined to regard the prevail- 
ing system as sufficiently adapted to the 
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ale | rsity 


needs of any child except a genius or an 
idiot, and to assume that anybody who 
objected to the standard or deviated 
from it belonged to the latter class rather 
than to the former. 

In the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury several able writers exposed the 
falseness of this educational theory; but 
its real breakdown came within the last 
fifty years, and was brought about from 
the practical instead of the theoretical 
side. The first important inroad upon 
the old system was made by the develop 
ment of professional schools. These were 
originally established for the purpose of 
enabling lawyers and physicians to ac- 
quire a profitable practice sooner than 
was possible without such aid. But the 
number of instances where men who had 
shown little interest in the general course 
of college study at once showed great in- 
terest in the special lines of study taught 
in the se schools, led people to recognize 
the possible importance of modern science 
and modern history in college education. 
The introduction of an elective system 
into our colleges was the inevitable re 
sult. Meantime the sphere of profes 
sional training itself was being extended. 
The suecess of schools of law and medi 
cine gave an impulse to the development 
of other kinds of technical schools which 
took boys at an earlier age and trained 
them to be engineers or chemists. These 
institutions had the same effect upon the 
high school that the older professional 
schools had had upon the college. They 
ereated a demand for the broadening of 
its course, and for the introduction of 
elective subjects. Year by year the op- 
portunity for choice of studies has been 
made wider and been pushed farther 
down: until at the present time the 
whole arrangement of our school courses 
seems to be dominated by the assumption 
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that every child has a more or less 
clearly defined natural bent for some par- 
ticular subject or group of subjects, and 
that when you have found out what that 
bent or inclination is you should teach 
that subject or group of subjects first and 
foremost, and let other studies range 
themselves about it as they will. 

The resulting system is much better 
than the one which it superseded. It 
enables he teacher to appeal to a larger 
proportion of his pupils than was pos- 
sible under the old system. They stay 
in school much longer and use their time 
rather better. But it has its faults as 
well as its merits. It is very expensive. 
It is somewhat disorganizing. It en- 
courages pupils to specialize before they 
are old enough to make their choices in- 
telligently. In many eases it leads to the 
neglect of that general training in accu- 
racy and regularity of work, apart from 
artificially stimulated interest in the sub- 
ject-matter, which is essential to the boy 
or girl who is going to succeed in after- 
life. These difficulties and evils show 
that there is something radically wrong 
about the principles under which we are 
working. They do not prove that we 
should go back to the old system; but 
they indicate that we should go forward 
in a somewhat different direction from 
that which we have recently pursued. 

There is a small number of boys and 
a still smaller number of girls for whom 
the elective system works admirably— 
boys or girls who have a_ well-marked 
and absorbing interest in some one sub- 
ject as compared with any and all! others; 
boys or girls whom nature has distinctly 
marked out for some special line of life- 
work, and whom the teacher can best 
develop by making all roads lead to that 
end. But there are not many of them. 
They probably do not form over ten per 
cent. of the student body. The other 
ninety per cent. have no such well- 
marked natural bent which will stimulate 
the lazy or concentrate the interest of 
the industrious. They do not know what 
they are going to do in after-life. If 
they like to study, they will work reason- 
ably well on almost any subjegt, provided 
it is taught by some one who knows how 
to appeal to their understanding. If 
they dislike to study, they will do ill in 
almost every subject indiscriminately, 


and strive to get on with as littk 
as possible, no matter what may } 
topic selected. For such children 
elective system distinctly fails to d 
good which its advocates have clai: 
The lazy and shiftless try to choose y 
ever course is easiest. The average 
who is neither better nor worse 
his fellows, takes what seems most 
tractive for the moment. Even | 
who are most industrious and 
sighted find it difficult to determin« 
they ought to study, and are more | 
to make a confused choice than 
and well-ordered one. 
It may be urged that things do 

work quite so badly in practice as this 


a < 


analysis of the situation would seem 
indicate. The lazy pupils are not 
numerous as the ambitious ones, and 1 
standard of teaching in our better scly 

is so high that those who make a seri: 
choice of courses of study, however 
perfect the information on which th: 
may base that choice, are apt to get som 
thing valuable. But even if it be t: 
that matters turn out tolerably well 
the majority of the pupils of our schools, 
I think we may attribute the result mo: 
to the happy faculty of the Ameri 
people for falling right side up than 
any intelligent exercise of education: 
theory. For of the two assumpti 
which are at the base of the modern 
elective system—the assumption that 
each student has a distinct preferenc 
for some particular topic and the assump 
tion that a course of study should be 
grouped closely around some one line 
of preferences—one can be proved to be 
wrong and the other has never been 
proved at all. 

The difficulties surrounding this sub- 
ject were brought very closely home to 
me some years ago in advising Yak 
students as to their choice of electives. 
It was apparent that students even of 
eighteen or twenty as a rule “didn’t 
know what they wanted.” Few had de- 
cided upon their future professions; and 
even among those few the majority did 
not know whether they wished to hasten 
or to defer the time of professional spe- 
cialization. It seemed quite hopeless to 
try to elicit any expressions of prefer- 
ence or aptitude for particular studies. 
Those who enjoyed study at all were 
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take up almost anything that 
vised. Those that did not 
regarded all class-room work 
cht of a somewhat irksome duty. 
hen the difficulties seemed most 
le certain facts about the stu- 
gan to come to light which sug 
possible line of solution. 
ile it was true that few of these 
had pre ferences for specific sub- 
lich they wanted to study ex- 
it gradually became clear that 
ll of these students had pref r- 
specific kinds of teaching and 
iys of getting at the subjects 
ey studied. They did not have 
h a taste for distinctive depart- 
f study as for distinctive methods 
sults. In this respect the boys knew 
ney wanted; and, on the whole, 
new it surprisingly well. Varied 
the individual students in their 
ters and in their ambitions, they 
ith few exceptions, into three sin- 
ly well-defined groups, according as 
were interested in facts, in ideas, 
affairs. The boy who is interested 
‘ts is the one who has what is known 
scientific type of mind. It is from 
boys that we recruit the ranks of 


physicians, our engineers, our manu- 


irers, our technologists, or our skilled 
ratives in the various departments of 
luection and commerce. The boy who 
nterested in ideas belongs to what we 
the literary type. It is from such 


1 
} 


s that we develop our journalists, our 
chers, our teachers, or our barristers. 
boy who is interested in affairs be 
es to what we call the administrative 
pe. It is among such boys that we find 
ir successful merchants, financiers, legal 
lvisers, or constructive statesmen. If 
ean find out to which of these types 
boy belongs, we can give him and those 
e him an education which will stimu- 
e his interest on the broadest possible 
nes, and prepare him, not for some single 
‘fession which may ultimately prove 
it of his reach, but for any and all of 
hat group of professions for which he is 
turally fitted. 
But it may perhaps be asked, “Is not 


this proposed grouping of students ac- 


ding to their mental habits simply the 
ld elective system under a new name, 
nd with perhaps a little attempt at 
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rganization and concentration of effort ? 
Are you not still proposing to offer scien 


{ific courses to one set of boys, literary 


courses to another set, and commercial 
courses to a third?” 

No. The difference is not between sul 
je cts, but between different methods of 
getting at the same subject. It is not 
true, at least to the extent that has been 
generally supposed, that one b \ is in 
terested in science, and another in litera 
ture, and another in the practical affairs 
of life. It is rather that one boy gets 
at all subjects—wheth« r physics, or lan 
guage, or history—from the standpoint of 
the scientific investigator, another from 
that of the literary expositor, and a third 
from that of the practical administrator. 
One reads for the substance, another for 
the impression, a third for the util 
There are some subjects which can more 
readily be taught in one of these way 
and other subjects which can more readily 
be taught in another; and to this extent 
it may be said that one of these subjects 
is specially adapted to one class of minds. 
Thus chemistry, in the hands of the ordi- 
nary teacher, will appeal to the boy of 
scientific habit; but with proper teaching 
the results of chemistry may be made 
intensely interesting either to the general 
reader, who wishes scientific laws of the 
present day in philosophical form, or to 
the practical man of business, who cares 
more for what the chemist can do than 
for the laws which he discovers. Instead 
of encouraging the teacher of such a sub 
ject to narrow the appeal which the sub 
ject makes to boys of one type, which 
is the general tendency of the elective 
system as it has been managed in the 
last generation, I believe that we should 
urge him as far as lies in his power to 
extend and differentiate his teaching to 
meet the needs of boys of all three types. 
In the majority of cases of study it is 
surprisingly easy to do this. 

Take a subject like French. The boy 
of scientific type is interested in French 
first because the language is an inter- 
esting thing to study for its syntax and 
its etymology, and next because the power 
to read French gives him access to facts 
which can be had in’ French books that 
have not been translated into English. 
The boy of literary type is interested in 


the language in another way. He sees 
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in it a vehicle of human expression. He 
can with surprising readiness catch dif- 
ferences between French style and Eng- 
lish style, and understand something of 
that consummate art of communication 
which the people of France have been 
developing so wonderfully through the 
writing and conversation and diplomacy 
of centuries. To the boy of the adminis- 
trative type French appeals as something 
to be spoken. The rules of etymology 
and syntax the administrative boy re- 
gards as unpleasant obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. The forms of style and shades 
of expression interest him only as they 
throw light on the character and habits 
and history of the people with whom he 
has to deal. To get into touch with 
French activity and French doings is 
the one object that appeals to him. He 
wishes to get the most power of communi- 
cation with the least expenditure of ef- 
fort; but if the teacher will put the end 
within his reach the boy will labor vigor- 
ously and ungrudgingly toward that end. 

In all these three cases the subject of 
study is the same, but the means and ends 
are absolutely different. It may be worth 
while to illustrate this difference from a 
subject of another class—the group of 
studies known under the name of mental 
philosophy. To the boy of the scientific 
type mental philosophy is a department 
of psychology. The human mind is an 
object which is being studied. He wel- 
comes every experiment in the psycho- 
logical laboratory, every observed classi- 
fication of the phenomena of memory or 
imagination. To him the morphology, 
the physiology, and the pathology of the 
human mind are intensely interesting 
parts of the order of nature. But to the 
boy of the literary type philosophy is not 
so much a science as a body of literature. 
[Te studies the dialogues of Plato as he 
would the tragedies of A¢schylus. He 
reads Bacon or Montaigne as he reads 
Shakespeare. He derives suggestions 
from Herbert Spencer as he derives them 
from Browning or from Goethe. In 
philosophy, as it appeals to him, the opera- 
tions of the human mind are not the sub- 
ject-matter of science, but the raw ma- 
terial of art; things out of which one 
writer may make a philosophy as another 
might make a novel or a drama. To the 
boy of the administrative type philoso- 


phy takes still a different aspect. | 
terests him as an explanation of hy 
conduct. He cares more for Aris 
than for Plato; more for men like | 
mund Burke or John Morley, who 
known how to make history throw 
upon the careers and motives of m« 
the present day, than for observatio: 
to the transmission of nerve force 0} 
speculations as to how the world 
made. To him philosophy means eth 
not as a series of formulas which ar 
propriate to some metaphysical th 
or Utopian fancy, but as a summar 
observations and inferences which 
enabie him to appreciate the conduct 
the men and women about him. 

It has been said of social life tha 
does not so much matter what you say as 
how you say it. It may be said 
equal truth of school life that it does 1 
so much matter what you teach as how 
you teach it. History or literature, 
taught as science, may be made as int 
esting to the boy of scientific mind as 
botany or physics. Conversely, books 
botany or physics may, in the hands of 
inspiring teacher, appeal with the great 
est force to the lover of literature. And 
each or all of these subjects appeal to the 
boy of administrative mind when thx 
practical bearing upon affairs is broug 
home to him, and they become to his mi: 
live topics instead of dead ones. 

The teacher is like a man who goes out 
to shoot in a contest where there are three 
separate targets. If he shoots in the aver 
age direction in which he supposes thos: 
targets to lie, he will probably miss the: 
all. This was the method which was e1 
couraged by the old curriculum. If h 
keeps on shooting at the first one he sees, 
he will never hit either of the others 
This represents the result under the elect 
ive system. The old curriculum, by col 
lecting children of different types into 
one class, prevented the ordinary teacher 
from securing definiteness of aim at any 
point. The elective system, by putting 
boys of the scientific type into classes in 
science, or boys of the literary type into 
classes in literature, helped the teacher 
to keep a definite object before him; and 
so far it was good. But it prevented him 
from encouraging the scientific boy to 
study literature, or the literary boy to 
study science; and so far it was bad. It 
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d him to make a score, but it pre- 
d him from making the largest pos- 
score. Let the teacher once learn 

can make his subject interesting 

pupils if only he gets at it in their 

| ways, and you give him a larger 

of usefulness, a higher enthusiasm 

; special line of work, and a power 
ringing that line into coordination 

the needs of the citizen as well as 

e of the specialist. Even those sub- 
which in old times have been re- 

d as dull will prove under this 

ysis to make the widest and strongest 

al. If there is any subject which is 
itionally regarded as stupid it is 

tal philosophy. Yet this dullness did 
irise out of any inherent necessity 

the ease. For teachers who knew how 
ileal with their classes have probably 

ed greater enthusiasm in this field 

n in any other. It arose from con- 

m of aim—from an attempt to force 

a student’s throat an emulsion of 
psychology, ethics, and literary criticism 
unpalatable as it was indigestible. 
Let the teacher of philosophy separate the 
ually repellent ingredients, instead 
rying to mix them. Let him teach 

( hology to one class, ethics to another, 

d literary criticism to a third; and he 

| find himself, if not a Mark Hopkins 

a Herbert Spencer, at any rate in 
much nearer approximation to these great 
lights than ever before seemed possible. 

The old theory of the curriculum made 

1 mere accident if the teacher brought 
ny subject home to any boy. The elect- 
ve system made it easy for him to teach 

me subjects to some boys. The recog- 
nition of mental temperaments, if fully 
and successfully carried out, should ren- 
der it possible to teach most subjects to 
most boys. 

I believe that it should be the aim of 
parents and teachers to find out as soon 
as possible to which of these types a boy 
or a girl belongs; and having found this 
out, to select classes where the methods of 
study are the ones which rouse present in- 
terest, and are likely to meet future wants. 
In choosing a course for such boys or 
girls, I would not follow the present plan 
of trying to pick out specific subjects 
which are supposed to be specially at- 
tractive or useful. This specialization 
may well be deferred till they enter the 
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technical school. I would try rather to 
keep their range of interests as wide as 
possible; encouraging them to seek the 
teacher who knows how to train their 
minds in methods which they are going 
to use in after-life, on subjects far out- 
side of the probable sphere of their pro- 
fessional study. 

Under the elective system as at present 
conducted every teacher and every parent, 
in choosing a course of study for a pupil, 
is face to face with an awkward dilemma. 
Either he does not attempt to decide 
what his boy will do—in which ease a 
course of study is selected at random, and 
may be the wrong one; or he does attempt 
to make such a decision provisionally at a 
time when the boy is too young to know 
his exact preference, and when the future 
is so remote and uncertain that things 
which appear feasible to-day may be out 
of the question to-morrow—in which case 
the special training which has_ been 
chosen is largely wasted. By adopting a 
middle course, and fitting our education 
to the type of boy with which we have to 
deal, we avoid both horns of this dilemma. 
We find which group of professions a boy 
is fitted to pursue; and we can do this 
long before he is able to decide upon his 
particular line of life. By training him 
in the methods which are suitable for his 
type of mind we give him a preparation 
which will be valuable in any one of a 
number of lines for which he is fitted, and 
to which circumstances may subsequently 
direct him, by training him to use the 
methods appropriate to his temperament. 
We have prepared him to meet conditions 
as they arise, instead of leaving him at 
the mercy of the conditions. 

It is an interesting fact that, taking 
the different groups of professions as I 
have outlined them—the scientific group, 
which includes the physicians, the engi- 
neers, the technologists, and the skilled 
operatives; the literary group, which in 
cludes the journalists, preachers, teachers, 
or barristers; and the administrative 
group, which includes the merchants, fin- 
anciers, statesmen, or legal advisers,—it is 
possible for a man to make a change from 
one calling to another within each group, 
even at a comparatively late period in life, 
without much loss or danger: while 
changes from a calling in one group to a 
ealling in another group, even if made 
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much earlier in life, are often attended 
with loss, and generally with danger. 
The skilled operative may become an 
engineer or technologist; but it is highly 
perilous when he tries to become a 
preacher or a lawyer. The able preacher 
may become a teacher without much loss 
to himself or his pupils; but woe to those 
who entrust him with their money if he 
turns financier! The able merchant may 
become a successful statesman, but rarely 
a successful scientific expert. It was to 
such a man, going to be a judge in India, 
that the Lord Chancellor gave his famous 
advice: “Do what you think best, and 
you will certainly be right; but never 
try to give reasons, or you will certainly 
be wrong.” 

But how shall we decide in the first 
instance to which of these types a boy or 
a girl belongs? What are the specific 
methods which are characteristic of each 
of these types, and the specific ways of 
getting at the children so as to arouse 
their interest and make the work effec- 
tive? It might be at first supposed that 
the boy who was most obviously inter- 
ested in experiments belonged to the 
scientific type, while the boy who cared 
more for reading belonged to the literary 
type. But the matter cannot be deter- 
mined in this way. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, the boy who cares most for 
the kind of observations and experiments 
that are taught in the kindergarten is 
more likely to belong to the literary type 
while the one who cares most for the bet- 
ter sort of reading which is put into the 
hands of boys to-day is more likely to 
belong to the scientific type. The scien- 
tific boy is intensely fond of ascertaining 
facts from books. Caring relatively little 
for the style, he reads them fast. Caring 
much for the subject-matter, he remem- 
bers that subject-matter well. Put him 
in an elementary class in natural science 
to find out things for himself, and he is 
relatively slow in reaching his results. 
When he has more or less successfully 
made an experiment in the class-room, he 
does not delude himself with the idea 
that he has discovered a fact for the 
first time and apprehended all its conse- 
quences. To quote a stray remark of 
Carlyle, he knows what a_portentous 
thing a fact is. It is the boy of literary 
type who welcomes the results of these 


experiments which he has made wit 
greatest enthusiasm, and feels hi: 
lifted to a high plane of intellectual 
tion by the joy of discovery. 
parents and nearly all teachers hav 
nessed this exaltation of discovery, 
have congratulated themselves on 
wonderful interest in study which 
have aroused— only to wonder, whe 
next day comes around, that so larg 
amount of emotion can be attended 
small an exercise of memory. Th 
of literary type, while usually a rap 
vestigator experimentally, is by no mi 
an equally rapid reader. He often r 
more slowly than the scientific bo 
cause he cares for the form as wel 
the substance, and likes to linger 
the phrases themselves. He regards « 
sentence in the light of a pleasure-: 
riage from which he may enjoy 
scenery, instead of a trolley-car to ce: 
him to his destination or an electric « 
press to bring facts to the market. 1 
reading of the scientific boy is rapid, : 
his experimentation patient and accur 
rather than brilliant; the boy of liter: 
taste and temperament enjoys rapid 
periments and leisurely reading. 

The boy whose interest is in affa 
rather than in science or literature « 
be distinguished in the early stages of | 
school life chiefly by the absence of eitl« 
of these groups of traits which I hay 
just noted. He is as a rule very mu 
harder for the teacher to get at than 1! 
boy of either of the other types. 1 
make use of books or experiments as 
means of dealing with practical affairs r 
quires a good deal of maturity of mind 
and this is just what, in the very natu 
of the case, the young child does not pos 
sess. In fact, some children who shov 
later the dominant interest in affairs 
seem during these early stages, befor 
they have acquired maturity, to belong 
the literary or more rarely to the scien 
tific type. But in the great majority of 
eases the child of this type in his in 
stinctive attitude toward the class-room 
work seems very like the child who is 
simply stupid or lazy. It is when you 
watch the dealings of such a boy or girl 
with the other boys or girls in the schoo! 
that the difference becomes apparent. 
The child of administrative type cares 
for the life of the community in which 
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Ile is generally a leader in 
He is always a leader in every 
f social organization. Whatever 
school spirit or school atmos- 
nd makes him feel himself a 
the sehool organization, renders 
ng to do the work which that 
on requires. In dealing with 
we find that students to whom 
ss-room offers least are often the 
vhom the college life offers most; 
h students, for the sake of having 
nart in that life, are willing to 
scholastic requirenients in the 
studies which have no great 
st to them personally. In this 
minance of the ethical element, in 
readiness to do what is expected of 
as a member of the community 
from the immediate question of 
or dislike, we recognize the suc- 
11 administrator. 
recognition of these different men- 
tal types will enable parent and teacher 
to show the pupil the kind of career 
vhich he is fitted, and give him the 
ral type of training adapted thereto, 
ut insisting that he shall make a 
iture choice of a career which cir- 
stances may render it impossible for 
to pursue. It will interest the 
nt in as wide a range of subjects 
possible, without compelling him to 
ste his labor on matters and methods 
hich he is not interested and never 
be. It will allow us to get some- 
ng like the breadth of education which 
; furnished by the old curriculum with- 
t the dreariness and waste which that 
curriculum involved. 
lhe tendency of the elective system as 
conducted at present is to confine the 
entific boy to scientific subjects, the 
erary boy to literary subjects, the ad- 
nistrative boy to administrative sub- 
ts. The result of this is that our engi- 
ers or physicians go out into life with 
ir imagination uncultivated, and their 
nse of values (except commercial 
lues) undeveloped; that our preachers 
d our barristers lack the training which 
ould give them clear and precise ap- 
prehension of the ordinary facts of life; 
that our merchants have narrow ideals 
nstead of broad ones, and care for 
cience and literature only as they can 
e subordinated to money-making. I 





believe that the next generation will 
recognize that the engineer ought to have 
imagination just as much as anybody 
else; that it is the possession of this 
quality which makes him a first-rate en; 


£1 


neer instead of a second-rate engineer; 
and that we can cultivate imagination by 
bringing books and affairs before him in 
the right way. I believe that the next 
generation will recognize that precision 
of thought is what distinguishes the first- 
rate speaker or artist from the second- 
rate speaker or artist; and that this 
precision can be attained if, instead of 
hurling facts of science or language or 
history at his impervious skull, we open 
his eyes to the infinite possibilities of 
close thought and precise expression in 
all fields of knowledge. And we shall, I 
think, come more and more to find that 
the truly great merchant or statesman is 
not the man of a single narrow aim of 
money-getting or office-getting, but the 
one who has been taught to use science 
or language in such fashion that he 
ceases to regard them as mere instru- 
ments of his trade, to be hired and dis- 
carded at will, and has become insensibly 
permeated by that breadth of spirit which 
leads him to make scientific truth his 
standard, and poetry or history the in- 
spiration for his conduct. 

With the growth of modern methods of 
education there has been serious danger 
that parents and children would believe 
that public education was private rather 
than public in its purpose; that it was 
dominated by the principle of giving the 
pupil what he wanted, rather than of 
enabling him to give the community 
what it wanted. But if we broaden the 
range of subjects taught, we can go back 
to the earlier ideal of education as a 
means of training for public service. If 
we select courses of study thoroughly 
adapted to the individual temperament 
and power, but designed to enlarge the 
mental horizon instead of narrowing it, 
we shall prepare the pupil for his life- 
work as well as the elective system did 
or better, but shall emphasize in his 
mind the interests that lie outside of 
that life-work, and make him feel that 
his professional service is not an end in 
itself or a means of selfish advancement, 
but part of a larger intellectual life and 
a means of service to the public. 




















The Bride’s Father 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


HE whistle of a coming train 
sounded far to the west, where the 
track was hidden by a big red 
elevator and a clump of cottonwood-trees. 

“She’s coming! Get the rice ready!” 
chattered a group of young people on the 
depot platform. They had gathered to 
greet the bride and groom who would go 
through town on their wedding-journey. 

Railroads are sometimes very unac- 
commodating. In arranging their train 
schedules they do not consider the needs 
of brides and grooms, one of which is an 
express leaving about 10 p.m. for some 
large city. The one-train-a-day plan had 
caused many a newly wedded couple to 
go west on the night flyer until it 
met, out in the short-grass country some- 
where, the east-bound limited; then came 
a change and a start for the Atlantic 
coast on the real wedding-journey. 

Before the long-drawn tremolo had 
ended, a gray-haired, bent-shouldered 
man leaped from his bench, seized his 
coat and hat, gave a hurried look in a 
eracked mirror to be sure that he was 
reasonably presentable, and, with a pa- 
thetic awkwardness in his lumbering 
trot, started for the station. 

He had that morning for the first time 
in a week opened the shop. There had 
been so much to do at home. The house 
had been filled day after day with a chat- 
tering crowd assisting in arrangements 
and decorations. Vigorous, handsome 
young men and cheery, voluble young 
women they were—Alice’s “crowd,” ab- 
sorbing as by right the attention of the 
bride-to-be. The bent-shouldered man 
had gone in and out at the back door 
mostly; he had carried chairs and tables 
from the neighbors’ houses; he had built 
the arch under which the wedding cere- 
mony took place, and had toiled at the 
ice-cream freezer. As the event came 
nearer he scarcely passed beyond the sit- 
ting-room, and the whole of the last day 
he stayed in the kitchen. 


Last night’s wedding was delightful, of 
course. The local paper declared it ‘ 
most charming and beautiful affair o{ 
season.” He did not see much of it 
cept the ceremony. 

Immediately after supper the y , 
people went to the train with the | 
and groom; he remained at home with 
older guests. He wanted to go to 
depot and see Alice off on her trip. S 
had been the baby of the family, | 
somehow had come very close to him. [le 
remembered that her flaxen curls used to 
be like a gleam of sunshine in his w 
shop. He carried her many and many a 
night one summer when she had fever, 
and he wore his old overeoat two extra 
winters that he might be able to pay | 
doctor’s bill. But she swept his lips with 
a quick good-by kiss, while a bridesmaid 
tugged at her hand, telling her she would 
be late—and he knew that he and mot! 
were not expected to leave the house. 

He had not intended to go to 
train this morning; but when the whist 


sounded he could not resist the impulse. 


The first faint whiff of smoke could | 
discerned as the train rounded the ber 
and cleared the grove of cottonwoods. 

His hurrying feet carried him to th 


edge of the station platform. Then he 


halted—-there was that chattering, car 
less, shoving group again. Bright youn: 


men, clever young women, to be sure, 


but were they forever to come betwee! 
him and his little girl? He looked dow: 


at his shop-worn clothes, then noted the 


dapper neatness of the giddy clerks, em 
bryo attorneys, and budding physician 
who attended the company of effusi\ 
girls. He stepped over to the side of th 
depot and leaned against a window-frame 


He wished, in a dumb, unreasoning way, 


that something would happen to that gig 
gling throng and leave the platform clea 
for a minute. The powerful locomotiv: 
thundered by, bell jangling and stean 
throwing out an encircling cloud. 
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voung people crowded close r to 
ve of the platform and strained 


ves to take in the details of the 
ver list. The gray-haired man 


shrank far- 

of the wall. 
Pullman 
was a 


| his eyes, too, but he 
the angle 


halted op 
rush for the 


foremost 
there 


them, 
le d ste ps. 


She stood there—a smiling, entrancing 


tment of red chee ks, golden hair, 


vaving hands, gowned t 


» x rf ct ion 


brown travelling dress, the em 
nent of health and grace. 
rward crowded the waiting group; 


a dash of rice; a smilax-twined 


was 


f wedding-cake whs handed up the 


Ss TO the groom who stood beside her, 
a dozen girlish faces were lifted to 


e of wedding news or to receive per- 


nee a kiss from the heroine of the day. 
The bent-shouldered man did not stir. 
s eyes, too, were on the vision of sweet- 
ss, but he would not have stepped out 

the open of the platform for worlds. 
She was less score of feet from 
m; she was shedding superfluous glad 
ss upon all that cheerful 
aybe she was ashamed of 
ork-elothes. His hungry eves took on 
look and the 
ustache came down a little closer over 
the sensitive mouth. But perhaps she did 
yes, that must be it; yet he 


than a 


company 
him in his 
somehow, 


harde r gray 


not see him 
lid not stir. 

“ All The uniformed con 
luctor called it almost before the wheels 
stopped turning. 


aboard !” 


Another shower of rice, another cheery, 
laughing shout, and then 

The gray-haired man turned his glance 
toward the for an instant, 
vishing something would befall its ma- 
chinery and delay the train. 

The central figure on the Pullman steps 
lifted her eyes, saw—and understood! A 
revelation from on high could have told 
her no more than her own heart revealed 

no longer a girl’s heart, but a woman’s. 

The young people thought she was com- 
ing down to greet them at closer range, 
but she pushed her way almost rudely 
through, regardless of ushers, brides- 
The bent-shoul- 
dered man did not note the commotion. 

The bride crossed the platform, a flash 
of light; she came upon him, a whirlwind, 
Vou. CXI.—No. 661.—17 


locomotive 


maids, and groomsman. 


BRIDE’S 





FATHER. 
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the working-clothes the stares 
smiles of dapper youths forgotten; 


white arms 


ignored, 
and 
her were around his neck; 
her red cheeks touched his furrowed ones; 
her sweet lips kissed him as they used to 
do in the long-ago days of babyhood. 

‘ Dear—dear old dad!” 

The conductor waved his hand, the bell 
rang, the wheels moved ever so little. 

* Alice—hurry, hurry!” 

The gray-haired man stepped proudly 
forward into the full view of the group 
f merry youth and of the strangers who 


thronged the platform. One arm was 
around the shoulders of the bride; she 
rested one graceful hand, with its new 
wedding-ring, in his strong palm; her 


shining eyes were looking up into his. 
The people had intended to 

throw a farewell sprinkling of rice, but 

they did not. 


young 


They made way for father 
and daughter as the moving line of cars 
admonished haste. 

With a joyful strength that surprised 
himself the man lifted her to the step of 
the Pullman. When the arrived, 
the bride’s glances had for her 
young as it departed, she saw 
but one face in all the company that 
gazed admiringly at her 


train 
been 
friends: 


a face on which 


cares and years had set their mark, a 
face rimmed in iron-gray hair, a face 


that was a part of her heritage— 

* Good by, father 

The train was moving swiftly now, but 
that face was steadfastly held toward 
hers as if in irradiation of 
happiness made it seem younger than she 
had ever seen it; and from those eyes— 
that were like hers 
heeded the 


cheeks. 


ecstasy; an 


coursed un- 


the flushed 


tears 
over bronze of 

The train was far down the track; the 
last beckoning of her slender hand had 
vanished. The man—bent-shouldered no 
longer, abashed no more, erect, proud, 
dignified—turned to the departing group 
What children they 
were! how insipid their antics!’ Ashamed 
before them! Why, he was their superior 


of merrymakers. 


in everything—even in the love of his 
little girl. 
The train wound into the cut along- 


side the river and passed out of sight. 
The bride’s father started back to the 

shop, whistling cheerily a sprightly tune 

he had not thought of in a dozen years. 







































Rebecca Mary’s 


; Bereavement 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


HOMAS JEFFERSON was losing 
T his appetite. Even Aunt Olivia 

noticed it, but it did not worry her 
as it did Rebeeca Mary. 

“ He’s always had as many appetites as 
a eat’s got lives,—he’s got eight good 
ones left,” she said, calmly. 

But Rebecca Mary was not calm. It 
seemed to her that Thomas Jefferson 
was getting thinner every day. 

“Qh, I can feel your bones!” she cried 
in distress. “Your bones are coming 
through, you poor, dear Thomas Jeffer- 
son! Won’t you eat just one more kernel 
of corn—just this one for Rebecca Mary ? 
I'd do it for you. Shut your eyes and 
swallow it right down and you'll never 
know it.” 

That day Thomas Jefferson listened to 
her pleading, but not the next day,—nor 
the next. He went’ about dispiritedly, 
and the last few times that he crowed 
it made Rebeeca Mary ery. Even Aunt 
Olivia shook her head. 

“T could do it better than that my- 
self,” she said, soberly. 

Rebecea Mary hunted bugs and angle- 
worms and arranged them temptingly 
in rows, but the big white rooster passed 
them by with a feeble peck or two. Bits 
of bread failed to tempt him, or even 
his favorite cooky crumbs. His eighth 
appetite departed—his seventh, sixth, 
fifth, fourth. 

“Tle lost his third one yesterday,” la- 
mented Rebecca Mary, “and to-day he’s 
lost his second, It’s pretty bad when he 
hasn’t only one left, Aunt Olivia.” 

a Pretty bad,” nodded Aunt Olivia. 
She was stirring up a warm mush. 
When Rebecea Mary had gone up-stairs 
she took it to Thomas Jefferson and com- 
manded him to eat. He was beyond coax- 
ing.—perhaps he needed commanding. 

Rebeeea Mary thought Aunt Olivia did 
not care, and it added a new sting to 
her pain. There was that time that 
Aunt Olivia said she wished the Lord 


hadn’t ever created roosters—Th 
Jefferson had just scratched up her 
seeds. And the time when she wi 
Thomas Jefferson was dead —did she 
that now? Was she—was she glad 
was going to be dead ? 

For Rebecca Mary had given up h 
She was not reconciled, but she was s1 
She spent all her spare time with 
big, gaunt, pitiful fellow, trying to m 
his last days easier. She knew he lil 
to have her with him. 

“You do, don’t you, dear?” she sa 
She had never called him “ dear” bef. 
She realized sadly that this was her | 
chanee. “ You do like to have me h 
don’t you? You’d rather? Don’t try 
crow—just nod your head a little if y 
do.” And the big white fellow’s h« 
had nodded a little, she was sure. SI 
put out her loving little brown hand a1 
earessed it. 

“T knew yeu did, dear —Oh, Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Jefferson, don’t die! 
Please don’t—think of the good times 
we'll have if you won’t! Think of the 
the grasshoppers,—the bugs, Thomas Jef 
ferson.—the cookies! Won’t you think ? 

won't you try to be a little bit hungry ?” 

Rebecca Mary knew what it was to be 
hungry and not be able to eat, but to be 
able to eat and not be hungry,—this was 
away and beyond her experience. The sad 
puzzle of it she could not solve. 

One day the minister had a rather sur- 
prising summons to perform his priestly 
functions. The summoner was Rebecca 
Mary. She appeared like a sombre little 
shadow in his sunny sermon-room. The 
minister’s wife ushered her in, and in the 
brief instant of opening the door and an 
nouncing her name flashed him a warn 
ing glanee. He had been acquainted so 
long with her glances that he was able 
to interpret this one with considerable 
accuracy. “ All right,” he glanced back. 
No, he would not smile,—yes, he would 
remember that it was Rebecca Mary. 
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REBECCA 


ko what she asks you,” flashed the 
ter’s wife’s glance. 

All right,” flashed the minister. Then 
or closed. 

Thomas Jefferson is dying,” Rebecea 
began hurriedly. “I came to see if 

| come.” 

spite of himself the minister gasp 
Then, as the situation dawned clearly 

him, his mouth corners began—in 

of themselves—to curve upward. 
in time he remembered the minis- 
wife, and drew them back to their 

s of gravity. He waited a littl 
is safer. 

Aunt Olivia isn’t at home and I’m 

She doesn’t care. Perhaps she 
uld laugh.—Oh, I know,” appealed Re- 
eea Mary, piteously—‘I know he’s 
rooster! It isn’t because I don’t know 
but he’s folks to me! You needn’t do 
vthing but just smooth his feathers a 
tle and say the Lord bless you. I 
ught perhaps you'd come and do 

t. J eould, but I wanted you to, 
beeause you’re a minister. I thought—I 

ught perhaps you’d try and _ forget 

‘sa rooster.” 

“T will,” the minister said, gently. 
He took 
Rebecca Mary’s hand and went with her. 

‘Tle’s a good man,” murmured the 
minister’s wife, watching them go. She 
had known he would go. 


oA 


ow his lips were quite grave. 


“Tle was one of my parishioners,” the 
minister was saying for the comforting 
f Rebecca Mary. Unconsciously he used 
the past tense, as one speaks of those 
close to death. It was well enough, for 
already big, gaunt, white Thomas Jef- 
ferson was in the past tense. 

Rebecea Mary chronicled the sad event 
in her diary: 

“Tomas Jefferson passed away at ten 
minutes of 3 this afternoon blessed are 
them that die in the Lord. The minnis- 
ter did not get here in time, I wish I 
had asked him to run for he is a very 
good minnister and would have. He help- 
ed me berry him in the cold cold ground 
and we sang a him. I dident ask him to 
pray because he was only a rooster, but 
he was folks to me. I loved him. It is 
very lonesome. I dred wakening up to- 
morrow because he always crowed under 
my window. The Lord gaveth and the 
Lord has taken away.” 





MARY’S 


BEREAVEMENT. 


This last Rebecca Mary erased once, 
but she wrote it again after a moment’s 
thought. For, she reasoned, it was the 
Lord-part of Aunt Olivia which had given 
Thomas Jefferson to her. In the primi- 
tive little creed of Rebecca Mary every 
one had a Lord-part, but some people’s 
was very small. Not Aunt Olivia’s, 
she had never gauged Aunt Olivia’s 
Lord-part; it would not have been con- 
sistent with her ideas of loyalty. 

It was very lonely, as Rebecca Mary 
had known it would be. At best her life 
had never been over-full of companion- 
ships, and the sudden taking-off—it seem- 
ed sudden, as all deaths do—of Thomas 
Jefferson was hard to bear. Strange how 
blank a space one great white rooster 
can leave behind him! 

The yard and the orchard seemed full 
of blank spaces, though in a way Thomas 
Jefferson’s soul seemed to frequent his 
old beloved haunts, Mary 
could not see it pecking daintily about, 
but she felt it was there. 


Re beecea 


“Tlis soul isn’t dead,” she persisted, 


gently. She clung to the comfort of 
that. And one morning she thought 


she heard again Thomas  Jefferson’s 
old cheery greeting to the sunrise. The 
sound she thought she heard woke her 
instantly. Was it Thomas Jefferson’s 
soul erowing ? 

“Aunt Olivia isent sorry,” chronicled 
the diary sadly. “Prehaps shes glad. 
Once she wished the Lord had forgot to 
create roosters, Sut she was ever kind 
to Tomas Jefferson, considdering the 
seeds he scrached up. That was his be- 
sittingest sin and I know he is sorry now. 
I wish Aunt Olivia was sorry.” 

Nothing was ever said between the two 
about Rebecca Mary’s loss, but Aunt 
Olivia recognized the keenness of it to 
the child. She worried a little about it; 
it reminded her of that other time of 
worry when Rebecca Mary and she had 
nearly starved. Sheets and _ roosters- 
there were so many worries in the werld. 

That other time she went to the min- 
ister, this time to the minister’s wife. 
One afternoon she went and carried 
her work. 

“You know about children,” she be- 
gan without loss of time. “ What hap- 
pens when they lose their appetite over 
a dead rooster ?” 
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“Thomas Jefferson?” breathed the 
minister’s wife, softly. 

“ Yes,—he’s dead and buried, and she’s 
mourning for him, I set three tarts on 
for dinner to-day, and I set three tarts 
away after dinner. Rebecca Mary is 
fond of tarts. What should you do if it 
was Rhoda?” 

“ Oh,—Rhoda—why, I think I should 
get her another rooster, or a cat or some 
thing, to get her mind off. But Rhoda 
isn’t Rebecea Mary—” 

Aunt Olivia folded up her work. She 
got up briskly. 

“ They’ve got a white rooster down to 
the Trumbullses’,” she said. “I guess I 
better go right down now; Tony Trum- 
bull is liable to be at home just before 
supper. I’m very much obliged to you 
for your advice.” 

“Did I advise her?’ murmured the 
minister’s wife, watching the resolute 
swing of Aunt Olivia’s skirts as she 
strode away. “I was going to tell her 
that what would cure my Rhoda might 
not cure Rebecca Mary.—Well, I hope 
it will work,” but she was sure it 
wouldn’t. She had grown a little ac- 
quainted with Rebecca Mary. 

It was the new white rooster crowing, 
instead of the soul of Thomas Jefferson. 
Rebecca Mary found out after she had 
dressed and gone down-stairs. Soon after 
that she appesred in the kitchen door- 
way with an armful of snowy feath- 
ers. Aunt Olivia over her muffin-pans 
eyed her with secret delight. The cure 
was working sooner than she had dared 
to expect. 

“This is the Tony Trumbullses’ 
rooster ;—if I hurry I guess I can carry 
him back before breakfast,” Rebecca 
Mary said from the doorway. “Tl run, 
Aunt Olivia.” 

“ Carry him back!” Aunt Olivia’s muf- 
fin-spoon dropped into the bowl of creamy 
batter. One look at Rebecca Mary con- 
vineed her that the cure had not begun 
to work. Imperceptibly she stiffened. 
“THe ain’t anybody’s but mine. I’ve 
bought him,” she explained, briefly. 
“You set him down and feed him with 
these crumbs—he ain’t human if he don’t 
like cloth-o’-gold cake.” 

But the child in the doorway, after 
gently releasing the great fellow, drew 
away quietly. The second look at her 


face convinced Aunt Olivia that the . 
would never work. 

“You feed him, please, Aunt Oli, 
Rebecca Mary said; “ I1—couldn’t. 
stir the muffins up.” 

Nothing further was ever said ab 
keeping the Tony Trumbull rooster. 
pecked about the place in unrestrai: 
freedom until the morning work 
done, and then Aunt Olivia earried h 
home in her apron. 

“T econeluded not to keep him—h: 
likely be homesick,” she said, with 
qualm of conscience; for the big wh 
fellow had certainly shown no signs 
homesickness, But she could not expla 
and reveal the secret places of Rebec: 
Mary’s heart. Aunt Olivia, too, had her 
ideas of loyalty. 

In the diary there occurred brief mer 
tion of the episode: “The Tony Trum 
bull rooster has been here. I could eat 
him—thats how I feel about the Tor 
Trumbull rooster. I never could hav 
eatten Tomas Jefferson but once and 
then it would have broken my heart 
but I was starveing. Aunt Olivia took 
him back.” 

Thomas Jefferson’s grave was kept 
green. Rebecca Mary took her stents 
down into the orchard and sat beside it, 
sadly stitching. She kept it heaped with 
wild flowers and poppies from her own 
rows. Aunt Olivia’s flowers she never 
touched. The bitterness of Aunt Olivia’s 
not being. sorry — perhaps being glad 
—rankled in her sore little soul. It 
would have helped,—oh, yes, it would 
have helped. 

Aunt Olivia worried on. It seemed to 
her that all Rebecca Mary’s meals in one 
meal would not have kept a kitten alive 
—and that reminded her. She would try 
a kitten. The minister’s wife had said a 
rooster or a cat. A white kitten, she de- 
cided, though she could scarcely have 
told why. 

The kitten was better, but it was not 
a cure. Rebecca Mary took the little 
creature to her breast and told it her 
grief for Thomas Jefferson and cried her 
Thomas Jefferson tears into its soft white 
fur. In that way, at any rate, it was 
a success. 

“Maybe I shall love you some day,” 
she whispered, “but I ean’t yet, while 
Thomas Jefferson is fresh. He’s all I 
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have room for. He was my intimate 
friend,—when your intimate friend is 
dead you can’t love anybody else right 
away.” But she apologized to the little 
cat gently,—she felt that an apology was 
due it. 

“You see how it is, little white cat,” 
she said. “I shall have to ask you to 
wait. But if I ever have a second love, 
I promise it will be you. You’re a great 
deal comfortinger than that Tony Trum- 
bull rooster! I could love you this min- 
ute if I had never loved Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Do you feel like waiting?” 

The little white cat waited. And 
Aunt Olivia waited. She made tempting 
dishes for Rebecca Mary’s meals, and 
put a ruffle into her nightgown neck 
and sleeves,—Rebecca Mary had always 
yearned for ruftiles. 

“T don’t believe she sees ’em. She 
don’t know they’re there,” groaned Aunt 
Olivia, impotently. “She don’t see any- 
thing but Thomas Jefferson, and I don’t 
know as she ever will!” 

Sut Rebecea Mary saw the ruffles and 
fluted them between her brown little fin- 
gers admiringly. She tried once or twice 
to go and thank Aunt Olivia, and got as 
far as her bedroom door. But the bitter- 
ness in her heart stayed her hand from 
turning the knob. If Aunt Olivia had 
only known that being sorry was the 
right thing to do! Strangely enough, 
though Rebecca Mary’s view of the mat- 
ter never occurred to Aunt Olivia, she 
came by and by to being sorry on her 
own account. Perhaps she had been all 
along, underneath her disquietude for 
Rebecca Mary’s sorrow. Perhaps when 
she thought how quiet it had grown morn- 
ings, and what a good chance there was 
now for a supplementary nap, she was 
being sorry. When she remembered that 
she need not buy wheat now and yellow 
corn, and that the cookies would last 
longer—perhaps then she was sorry. But 
she did not know it. It seemed to come 
upon her with the nature of a sur- 
prise on one especial day. She had been 
working her un-“scrached,” untrampled 
flower-beds. 

“My grief!” she ejaculated suddenly, 
as if just aware of it. “I declare I be- 
lieve I miss him, too! I believe te my 
soul I’d like to hear him crow—TI 
wouldn’t mind if he came strutting in 


here !” And “in here” was A 
Olivia’s beloved garden of flowers. S 
ly she was being sorry now! 

It was the next day that Relx 
Mary’s bitterness was sweetened—that 
began to be cured. She and the lit 
white cat went down together to Thon 
Jefferson’s resting-place. When they wi 
home—and they went soon—Rebe 
Mary got her diary and began to write 
it with eager haste. Her sombre litt 
face had lighted up with some inner gla 
ness, like relief: 

“Shes been there and put some lavve1 
der on and pinks. I mean Aunt Olivi: 
And shes the very fondest of her pink 
and lavvender. So she must have lov 
Tomas Jefferson. Shes sorry. Sh 
sorry. Shes sorry. And Ime so glad.” 

Rebecca Mary caught up the littl 
white cat and cried her first tear of joy 
on its neck. Then she wrote again: 


“Now there are two morners instead 
of one. Two morners seams so mutch 
lovinger than only one. I know he must 
feal better. I think he must have been 
hurt before and so was I. I wish | 
dass tell Aunt Olivia how glad I am 
shes sorry.” 

But she told only the little white cat. 
The Plummer mantle of reticence had 
fallen too heavily on her narrow little 
shoulders. What she longed to do she 
did not “ dass.” gut that evening in 
her little ruffed nightgown she went to 
Aunt Olivia’s room and thanked her for 
the ruffles. 

“They’re beautiful,” she murmured in 
a small agony of shyness. “I think it 
was very kind of you to ruffle me—lI’ve 
always wanted to be. Thank you very 
much.” And then she had seurried away 
on her bare feet to the safe retreat of 
her own room under the eaves. Aunt 
Olivia, left behind, was unconsciously re- 
lieved at not having to respond. She was 
glad the child had discovered the ruffles 
and was pleased. It was a good sign. 

“T’ll mix up some pancakes in the 
morning,” Aunt Olivia said, complacent- 
ly. “Pancakes may help along. Re- 
beeea Mary is fond of ’em.” 

The pinks and the fragrant lavender 
appeared to have established a certain 
unspoken comradeship between the two 
“morners ” of Thomas Jefferson. There- 
after Rebecca Mary went about com- 
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forted, and Aunt Olivia relieved. The 
little white cat purred about the skirts 
of one and the stubbed-out toes of the 
other in cheerful content. 

“ Well?’ the minister’s wife queried in 
a moment of social intercourse after 
church. She and Aunt Olivia walked 
down the aisle together. 

“She’s getting over it—or beginning 
to.” nodded Aunt Olivia. “ That other 
rooster didn’t work,-but I think the little 
cat is going to. She hugs it.” 

“Good! But she still mourns Thomas 
Jef—” 

“Of course!” Aunt Olivia interposed 
rather crisply. “ You couldn’t expect her 
to get over it all in a minute. He was 
a remarkable rooster.” 

“She misses him, herself,’ inwardly 
smiled the minister’s little wife. Whether 
by virtue of her relationship to the min- 
ister or by her own virtue, she had learned 


to read human nature with a degr 
accuracy. 

“T looked at myself in the glass 
night,” confessed Rebecca Mary’s d 
“but it was on acount of the rufles 
think Ime not quite so homebly 
rufles. I think Aunt Olivia was kin 
rufle me. I should like to ware 
night gown in the day time. I y 
folks did.” 

The pencil slipped out of Reb« 
Mary’s fingers and rolled on the fi 
to the undoing of the little white « 
who had gone to bed in his basket. R 
beeca Mary caught him up as he dart 
after the pencil, and hugged him in 
odd little ecstasy. She felt oddly happ 

“You little white cat!” she eri 
mufiledly, her face in his thick eo: 
“vou’ve waited and waited, but I thir 
I’m going to love you now—you need: 
wait any more.” 


The Flower Maiden 


BY ERNEST RHYS 


HEY could not find a mortal wife, 
And made him one of flowers: 


Her eyes they made of violets, 


Wet with their morning showers. 


They took the blossom of the oak, 


The blossom of the broom, 


The blossom of the meadowsweet, 


To be her body’s bloom. 


But they forgot from mother-earth 


To beg the kindling coal: 


They made for him a wife of flowers, 


But they forgot the soul. 


et ne ee 


aol ae 
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From the “ Theatrum 


)HN PARKINSON 


Botanicum,”’ of 1640 


Elizabethan Flower-Gardens 


BY 


an essay which is one of the most 


N 
| brilliant of our little classics, Bacon 
devotes himself to the subject of this 
But that which he deseribed was 
not so much what existed in his day as 


paper. 


what his imagination created as the un- 
attainable perfection. In exquisite lan- 
guage he described what a garden should 
In the following remarks not a sin- 
gle observation has been borrowed 


be. 
from 
Bacon, partly because his essay is purely 
idealistic, and partly because everybody 
is acquainted with it. What I have tried 
to do is, by the collation of many more 
but hackneyed of 
information, to gain impression of 
what gardens really were, and what 
they contained, at the close of the six- 
teenth century. 

The love of our Tudor monarchs for 
flowers and gardens was pronounced, and 
it received a strong forward impulse 
during the latter part of the reign of 
Elizabeth. That sovereign had an im- 
passioned fondness for decking herself 
with blossoms, and she evidently liked 
the places where they When 


prosaic less sources 


an 


grew. 
Vou. CXI.—No. 661.—18 


EDMUND 


GOSSE 


celebrate her as 
“Eliza, Queen of the Shepherds,” he 
painted her in the midst of one of the 
orchard enclosures of the period, where 


Spenser desired to 


sweet-scented flowers sprang thickly out 
of the grass under laden fruit-trees: 


See where she sits upon the grassy green, 
O seemly sight! 

scarlet, like a Maiden Queen, 
And ermines white; 

Upon her head a crimson coronet, 

With daffadils and 


Bay-leaves between, 


Yelad 


in 


damask-roses set; 
And primeroses green, 

Embellish the sweet violet. 

It was not, however, until the close 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign that the flower- 
garden began to flourish in England with 
a separate dignity. We have to persuade 
ourselves of this fact when we read about 
horticulture in our early writers. When 
we learn that Sir Nicholas Bacon laid 
out elaborate gardens around his mag- 
nificent mansion at’ Gorhambury, where 
“satyrs and wild beasts had lately frol- 


icked,” we must think of them as or- 
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chards and kitchen-gardens. We know 
that in the Queen’s locked garden at 
Havering - atte- Bower there were only 
trees, grass, and sweet herbs, or if flow- 
ers, then flowers by accident and as it 
were on sufferance. When James I., on 
his southern progress in 1603, arrived at 
Theobald’s, he “ went into the labyrinth- 
like garden to walk, where he recreated 
himself in the meander’s compact of 
bays, rosemary, and the like, overshadow- 
ing his walk.” This was evidently a herb- 
garden arranged as a maze, after the plan 
which we may still see in Eawson’s 
New Orchard and Garden. 

There were little shut-in gardens sueh 
as that in which the Princess-walked 
when she was confined to the Tower in 
1564. Few flowers could grow in such 
places. The type of these earlier en- 
closures seems to have been the Apothe- 
earies’ Garden in Paris, which was 
founded by Nicolas Houel. It will be 
found that flowers, as such, without re- 
gard to their properties and medical uses, 
are very much neglected in the old 
botany-books. All the gardeners of the 
reign of Elizabeth pinned their faith 
on the Herbals published by William 
Turner, Dean of Wells, who had—as it 
is amusing to know—a garden of his own 
at Kew, and on the translations of Do- 
donens. In Turner and in Dodoneus 
you shall search in vain for any definite 
recognition of the flower-garden. It was 
the same in France,-and for a still later 
period. Even the famous gardens of 
Vauquelin des Yveteaux, close to Paris, 
were said to contain more melons than 
tulips, and more cabbages than hyacinths. 
La Fontaine’s “amateur de jardinage, 
demi-bourgeois, demi-manant,” was not a 
horticulturist in our modern sense; he 
had a jardin-potager, a kitchen-garden. 

It was the eccentricity of the English 
and their love of bright colors which 
freed them from this bondage. The Eng- 
lish gardeners, we are told, early pleased 
their own fancy. The fairest buildings 
of the mansion were those which faced 
the tlower-plots, and our Tudor ladies 
liked to see these massed with bright 
colors. Our best sources of information 
about English gardens before the tran- 
sition are The Country House-Wife’s 
Garden, published in 1617, by Gervase 
Markham, and a book issued in 1618 by 


William Lawson, who had been a gard: 
in the north of England since 1 
These writers lament the smallness 
gardens, which were fenced or walled 
such a way that they must often h 
been dark and gloomy. The English | 
not adopted the extravagant fancy of 
Flemish, nor the exuberance of the It 
lans, except in some pompous places | 
Nonsuch and Kenilworth. To a sugg 
tion that some nobleman should lay 
a circular garden in emulation of t! 
which was then famous in connecti 
with the University of Padua, a gr 
English gardener offered a positive 1 
fasal. All English gardens had to | 
feur-square; within them each separa 
plot was a quadrangle, and in the old 
fashioned style the plots were invariab 
bordered with privet, sage, gooseberr 
bushes, or what were called “ raisins ” 
that is to say, red or white currant 
The general effect, therefore, must hay 
been exactly like that of a well-kept 
kitchen-garden at the present day. 
Lawson recommends eight ways of lay 
ing out the interior of the square plots 
which have just been described. You 
might choose the cinquefoil, the flower 
de-luce, the trefoil, the fret, the lozenge, 
the crossbow, the diamond, and the oval, 
and Lawson gives careful diagrams to 
enable you to choose which pattern you 
prefer and to copy it. It is Markham 
who warns vou against giving too much 
prominence to mere flowers, and bids you 
remember that “ daffadown-dillies are 
more for ornament than use, so are 
daisies.” This was true, of course, even 
in an age when the water of daffodils was 
recommended both for inward and out- 
ward diseases. One curious feature of 
the old gardens was the presence of 
“seats” or masses of camomile, penny- 
royal, mint, and violets. In large gar- 
dens, too, it was usual to build somewhere 
near the centre what were called 
“mounts,” of stone or wood, covered with 
earth and turf. These would have a 
winding path or steps by which they 
might be climbed, and they were often of 
considerable altitude, “whence you may 
shoot a buck” in the woods outside the 
garden wall. The Elizabethans, too, 
liked to have a fountain and arbors in 
their garden, and they regarded it as 
really incomplete if it did not include a 
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walking in the 
at Wanstead, 
was 


al r 
completely I 
by surprise. Seve; 


3en Jonson’s enti 


iit! 


Ma uk 


ZZ 


ments were prepar 
performance on the ¢er- 
races in front of Q 
country mansions; Pay 
would descend 
amongst the el 
trees, and Panchai 
discovered rising ou 
a scented mass of ca 
tions. We have 
that the old gar 
were small, but towards 
the the six- 
teenth century 
architects grew much 
more ambitious. When 
Elizabeth visited C 
dry in the course of the 
hot summer of 1591, s 
expressed a wish to dine 
in the garden. This 
successfully man- 
aged, although a _ tabl 
forty-eight yards long 
had to be set to receive 
the company. 

The first man who de- 
fended the flower-garden 
as having an independ- 
ent right to exist was 


r 


close of 


was 








PORTRAIT OF JOHN 


Holding a *‘ murrey bear’s car,” 


engraving of 1629 


maze. There was generally round the 
whole place a brick wall some twelve 
feet high. 

All was very simple. England seems 
to have escaped the bad taste of the Low 
Countries, where armies on the march, 
stags hunted by hounds, and geese or 
cranes in flight were presented in hedges 
of yew and box. Parallelograms, and 
quineunxes, and worked by 
hydraulic power, were not in the taste 
of the Tudor country géntleman. A 
certain amount of innocent mystification 
was cultivated. Sir Philip Sidney ar- 
ranged his masque of “The May-Lady” 
to encounter Queen Elizabeth as she was 


cascades 


PARKINSON 


or auricula, in his hand 


John Parkinson. Until 
his time everybody had 
made excuses for the 
cultivation of flowers, 
as if they were an agree- 
able but frivolous addi 
tion to the serious business of fruit-trees, 
medicinal herbs, and kitchen produce. 
Parkinson, who was born in 1567, was an 
apothecary by trade, and he had a gar- 
den in Long Acre, where nothing greener 
or fresher than coach-builders’ show- 
rooms is cultivated now. He was the 
earliest to lay down that there were four 
kinds of horticultural enclosures, namely, 
of pleasant and delightful flowers, of 
kitchen herbs and roots, of simples, and 
of fruit-trees, and that the first of these 
must be held to be no less honorable than 
the others. He probably had a consider- 
able share in getting the deliberate flower- 
garden introduced, perhaps about 1595, 


From an 





ELIZABETHAN 


is much interested in its forms 
A great deal of thought 
e expended upon bordering: it 


tion. 


to edge the grass-plots with 
nd when flowers were first grown 
beds 


tnem. 


german ‘er was used to 
This little shrub, 
m, from the rocky shores of the 
blos- 


t eould be trained to make a dwarf 


was a 
ranean, with grayish-violet 


_and it had a pleasant faint scent. 
went out of 
hecause it found difficult 
and Great value 
en set on strongly perfumed plants, 


as lavender, marjoram, thym« " 


der, however, soon 
was 
it neat trim. 
and 
But when Parkin- 
Sole, a 


invention 


for borderings. 
vrote his Paradisus in gen- 
the latest for 
beds was white or bluish pebbles 


n later, 


ip in lines. 
liked 
a very full scent. 
that they valued 
more than brilliant color. 
weinths, which were called “ jacinths,” 
looked askance at, at first, because 
vy had little odor; probably they smelt 
ce the wild bluebells of English 
ds, with an slightly 


their flowers 


There seems 


The Elizabethans 
nave 
be evidence this 


litvy even 


our 
and 
scent 


indistinct 
perfume. Their was 
subtless the prime reason of the extreme 
opularity of pinks and carnations,— 
llyflowers, as they were called,—* July- 
William Lawson dubs the car- 
nation “the King of Flowers,” and Park- 
nson admits that of all blossoms it is the 
me which English people love the most. 
Much praise of “the great old English 
which for his beauty. and 
stateliness is worthy of a prime praise,” 
we read in the Paradisus in Sole, and the 
of “him” which we reproduce 
displays a magnificent double clove, the 
sweetness of which must have pierced 
the senses almost like a pain. Parkinson 
describes more than fifty distinct varieties 
of this exquisite and odorous flower, the 
multiplication of which testifies to its 
extreme popularity among our Eliza- 
bethan forefathers. The vogue of the 
carnation lasted on into the next century. 
In his 1633 edition of Gerard’s Herbal 
Johnson that the gilly- 
“of such va- 
rious colors, and also several shapes, that 
a great and large volume would not suf- 


iwkish 


owe rs. 


Carnation, 


woe ideut 


Thomas 


says 


flowers of his time were 
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fice to write of every large in 


Nicholas Leate, of whom 


we shall presently have more to say 


one at 
particular.” 
as 
one of the greatest benefactors the Eng 
lish garden ever had, imported 

sops-in-wine,” which were large 
from Poland. The garden of Mrs. 
in Westminster, which 


* yellow 
clove Ss, 
Tuge 

famous for 
the profusion of the flowers it contained, 
was particularly the 


was 


well stocked with 
varieties of the carnation. 

About thirty were 
known to the Elizabethan gardeners, and 
most of did particularly well in 
London, until in the reign of James I. the 
eoal fires 
nated the most lovely and th« 
cate the 
Things rapidly grew 


species of rose 


them 


extermi- 
most deli- 
llow 
this re 


increasing smoke of 


species, double vi 


rose, 


worse in 


spect, until Parkinson, in despair, cried 
out, “ Neither herb nor tree will prosper 


since the use of sea-coal.” Up to that 
time in London, and afterwards in coun 
try places, the rose preserved its vogue. 
not merely gr for 
since the petals had a commercial 
value; there was a dried 
water was 
The red 
were considered the 
best medicinally, and they produced that 
syrup which 
both as a cordial! 
The fashion for keeping potpourri in 
dwelling-rooms became so’ prevalent that 
the native could not supply 
enough, and dried yellow roses became 


It was wn pleasure, 
great 
brisk trade in 
and a 
distilled from the damask rose. 


varieties of the rose 


roses, 


precious sweet 


rose was so widely used 


and as an aperient. 


gardens 


a recognized import from Constantinople. 
We must think of the parlors of the 
ladies who saw Shakespeare’s plays per- 
formed for the first time as all redolent 
with the perfume of dried, spiced, and 
powdered rose-leaves. 

At the close of the sixteenth century 
there heroic effort 
gardeners of England to extend the do- 
minion of their art, and to take in new 
forms of beauty. The John 
Gerard, writing in 1597 from his “ house 
in Holborn in the suburbs of London,” 
takes the widest view of his business as 
a herbalist. Although his pains, he says, 
have not spent “in 
discovery of golden 


was a made by the 


admirable 


the gracious 
the 
has de- 
voted a laborious life to the enriching 
of his country with other treasure, ‘a 


been 
nor in 
tracing after silver veins,” he 


mines, 
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wealth of herbs and flowers. “ And 
treasure I may well term them,” he con- 
tinues, “seeing both kings and princes 
have esteemed them as jewels.” This 
conauest took the form of a general in- 
troduction of what were called “ out- 
landish ” flowers, exotic varieties which 
it was found would thrive and blossom 
freely in English open gardens. The re- 
sult was nothing less than a revolution 
in English horticulture. A prime mover 
in this, if he was not positively its 
originator, was a Turkey merchant named 
Nicholas Leate, who, about 1590, being 
a member of the court of the Levant 
Company, began to make use of his op- 
portunities to import from the East a 
great many varieties of handsome flowers, 
which had up to that date been unknown 
to English herbalists, or merely thought 
of as rarities of botanical interest. 

Nicholas Leate employed collectors in 
Syria and Turkey, and in many other 
countries, to supply specimens; we read 
of beautiful things that were sent home 
by his “servant at Aleppo.” He greatly 
enlarged our British flora. Fritillaries, 
tulips, flower-de-luces, and anemones were 
among these novelties, and were all styled 
“ outlandish ” flowers. Among still later 
new forms, which attracted the enthu- 
siasm of gardeners in the reign of James 
I.. were “double red Ranunculus, far 
excelling the most glorious double anem- 
one,” the Marvel of Peru, the Lau- 
rustinus, and the Sable Flag, a large 
black iris. The mode of dealing with 
these “outlandish” flowers was little 
understood at first. Parkinson, in the 
Paradisus, warns “all gentlemen and 
gentlewomen ” to be as careful in plant- 
ing out their “tulipas” and double daf- 
fodils “as they would be with so many 
jewels.” The first tide of importation 
from the Fast brought with it an enor- 
mous variety of anemones or “ wind- 
flowers,” and there was a rage for them 
something like the tulip-madness of half 
a century later. This was the moment 
when all the fine new flowers were com- 
ing, like a flight of brilliant birds, out 
of Asia. Even a very plain kind of 
chrysanthemum, brought from Ceylon, be- 
gan to be cultivated in English gardens 
about 1600. 

The introduction of “outlandish” 
plants was, it would seem, the signal for 


a widespread revival of interest in | ow. 
ers that were grown purely for orn; 
In the first place, it led to a sharp 
sion between the orchard or ki 
garth and the flower-garden proper. 
beautiful bulbs from Syria or Poland 
could not be planted in a rough 
among cabbages, or scattered about unde; 
cherry-trees; they must have special 1 
ment and a suitable home of their 
What began to be formed, for th st 
time, was what Parkinson calls “a 
den of delight and pleasure” ‘in which 
“beautiful flower-plants ” were “ severed 
from the wild and unfit.” Then 
lowed another stage; “ the wonderful «i 
sire that many had to see fair, double, 
and sweet flowers, transported them 
yond both reason and nature.” Thy 
mania for splendid impossibilities, go: 
geous abnormalities, blooms that had 
never been met with or dreamed of, seiz 
the English gardeners. Rules and dire: 
tions were published, showing how yellow 
flowers could be made white and red ones 
blue. This was the moment when th 
too famous green carnation should hav 
been devised, if it never was carried out. 
Following that rage for strong perfun: 
which has been already mentioned, th 
gardeners of the beginning of the seven 
teenth century pretended to give artificial 
scents to plants. They made slits in the 
bark of trees and soaked them in musk 
or cinnamon, that the leaves of those 
trees might bud out scented. They 
bruised cloves and balsam gum with ros 
syrup, and poured the mixture about the 
roots of plants. They mixed the chem- 
ical oil of amber with the lees of red wine 
and steeped seeds in it. White lilies 
were to be turned into scarlet ones by 
rubbing cinnabar between the rind and 
the small buds growing about the root. 
There were even wilder schemes than 
these: you should graft a white damask 
rose upon a stalk of broom, and so get 
vellow roses; you should open the top 
of a tulip bulb and pour in verdigris, 
that the blossom may be green. Parkin- 
son, who wrote with authority when all 
this madness was passing away, is most 
sarcastic at the expense of His contem- 
poraries who indulged in these strange 
vagaries. But Parkinson himself had his 
frail points, fine botanist and highly ex- 
perienced gardener as he was, for he 
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JOHN 





TRADESCANT 


Painted in 1652 


attributed the doubling of flowers to the 
changes of the moon the 
junction of the planets. 

Among the early English gardeners no 
one exceeded in zeal and knowledge the 
family of the Tradescants, with whom 
gardening rose to be a more exact art 
than it had hitherto been. It is curious 
that so many of the most famous gar- 
dens of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
age were in London; John Tradescant’s 
was in South Lambeth, and was of a 
great size. At his death it was said to 
be the finest in England, but it had re- 
tained a good deal of the old, herbalist 
character. It was mainly a medicinal 
and botanical garden. The acacia is re- 
ported to have grown in it before that 


and to con- 


tree was known 


elsewhere in England. 
Lilac, which was popularly named “ blue 
pipe-tree,” and other blossoming shrubs 
were introduced by the Tradescants. All 
these English looked up to 
Mathias de Lobel, the great French gar- 
dener, after whom lobelia is named, as 
their master in the art of horticulture. 
After the death of John Tradeseant in 
1638, a curious monument to his family 
of great gardeners, with symbolic repre- 
sentations of the things they loved, was 
erected in Lambeth Church. It soon fell 
into disrepair, and was barbarously re- 
stored, until its appearance was entirely 
changed. But its original features are 
preserved in a rare contemporary etch- 
ing by Hollar. 
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as 
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nily 
pre- 
was 
fel] 
re- 
rely 
are 
ch- 


nly a few months since we were 
vining in this place the conver- 

n of an agreeable and intelligent 

of people about the still recent 
M. Metchnikoff (the successor of 

in Paris) on The Nature of Man. 
tentive reader will not have for- 
that the talk turned upon M. 
nikoff’s theory that the obvious 
done to man by his creator in 

¢ him mortal, while implanting in 
he fear of death here and the hope 

‘e hereafter, might be repaired by a 
nable effort on man’s own part to 
n earth from a hundred to two hun- 
years, or at least long enough to 
net to live any longer. This proc- 
M. Metchnikoff called developing the 
net of death, and he alleged the ex- 
le of several scriptural personages in 
ling as great an age and even 
ter, though whether they were will- 
to go when they had got to it, was, 
believe, not clearly ascertained. One 
ur imaginary conversationalists was 
ly whom we made acutely observe 
it was rather inconsistent of M. 
hnikoff to quote the Bible statistics 
longevity while he ignored the Bible’s 
hority on the point of a life after 


th, a thing which he decided to be 





ntifically impossible. But in spite of 

s lady’s criticism we hope the reader 

is not left without some interest in M. 
etchnikoff’s ingenious theory, or that 

did not wholly fail to form a resolu- 

of living in his own case to a patri- 
rchal age, or at least till he had de- 
eloped an instinet of death which should 
ladden him in dying, say, at the age of 
Old Parr. 

Now, however, comes another sage, if 
he is not rather a wit in the guise of a 
age, and tells us, in quitting his chair 
* medicine at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in order to take the chair of Regius 
Professor of Medicine at Oxford, that no 
very great things have been done in this 


world by men over forty years old, and 
1s for men over sixty, they are no good 
at all, practically speaking. We take the 
rude telegraphic version of Dr. William 
Osler’s farewell address, and we have no 
Vou. CX!1.—No. 661.—19 
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doubt that the words of this report lack 
the qualifications which gave them quite 
another tenor as he spoke them. We are 
quite sure that even if they gave his be- 
lief exactly, he was not justly represented 
in being made to applaud the late An 
thony Trollope’s fantastic notion of a 
‘college into which men retired at sixty 
for a year’s contemplation before a peace- 
ful departure by chloroform.” In this 
passage we recognize the heavy tread of 
the newspaper humorist, rather tha 
the delicate-footed irony of a gentleman 
who at Dr. Osler’s age of fifty-six goes 
from a place where he is self-confessedly 
useless to cumber another with the in 


definite dotage of a man sixteen years 
past the probability of valuable achiev 
ment. Distinctly, we think there are two 
Dr. Oslers in the telegraphic report, and 
not both of an equally subtle playfulness. 

We are glad that the real Dr. Osler 
need not be taken very seriously, which 
ever he should be, on a point involving 
much painful personal feeling for people 
over forty who should suppose him in 
earnest. Between him and M. Metchni- 
koff, if they should suppose him in 
earnest, too, their case would be hard. 
The one invites them to live on to a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred years, 
in order to develop their instinct of 
death; and the other bids them get them 
to a Trollopean college, and take chloro- 
form, if they would not continue to draw 
old-age pensions through interminable 
years, with the probability of being able 
to make no return to the community 
which they burden. Clearly they cannot 
be counselled by both of these s 
jokers, and which shall they trust ? 


ages, or 

What concerns us much more nearly 
than his sayings about men over forty, is 
Dr. QOsler’s plea for those who are yet 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, 


and with whom we shall always rank our- 
selves. Let others go dote with the elders; 
we are for youth and golden joys, and we 
find ourselves almost passionately moved 
by what Dr. Osler says in behalf of the 


young men now mostly playing polo, or 
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bridge, or golf, or football, or tennis, but 
here and there doing the supreme things 
in science, art, letters, law, and war. “ The 
effective, moving, vitalizing work of the 
world,” he is said to have said, “is done 
between twenty-five and forty—those fif- 
teen golden years of plenty, the great con- 
structive period. . . . Young men should, 
therefore, be afforded every possible 
chance to show what is in them.” What 
youth wants is a better chance. We are 
all sorts of wonderful fellows, with the 
potentiality of achievement beyond the 
dreams of ambition, and we are suffering 
an amount of repression at this day of 
In the 
modern prolongation of puerility through 
the universal popularization of manly 
sports, as they are called, we are con- 
demned even after we have quitted the 
groves of academe, and are equipped for 
the battle of life with all the latest appli- 
ances, to the plays and pastimes of boy- 
hood, or of savages if we would move in 
the really polite circles. We must row, 
kick, shoot, run, ride, jump, and con- 
tinue the cultivation of our muscles, 
when we would fain be exercising our 
powerful minds in behalf of our fellow 
man, and we must continue in this la- 
borious idleness till our “ fifteen golden 
years of plenty” are almost devoured by 
the years of famine beyond forty. All 
around us and above us we see the dod- 
dering patriarchs of forty-five and fifty, 
sixty, seventy, eighty, whe have provided 
us with the means of mastery, apparently 
ruling the age in politics, finance, science, 
art, literature, and even theology. Dr. 
Osler himself is fifty-six, the German 
Emperor is well on towards his half-hun- 
dredth year; there is hardly a captain of 
industry among us whose hair has not 
turned gray or dropped out. All this 
ought to be changed. It is too bad that 
we youngsters who could, for instance, be 
writing the masterpieces of fiction are 
apparently restricted to the production of 
historical romances, and kept clerks in 
the banking-houses of hoary financiers. 
What business has Mr. Hay to be guiding 
the ship of state when a hundred young 
men of twenty-five would take his job at 
half the money? Mr. Roosevelt himself 
is over forty; let him make room for one 
of his innumerable superiors of thirty. 


civilization which is agonizing. 
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The King of Spain, who is not 
twenty, might be held up as a sh 
example of the sort of potentates 1 
in all countries. 

Dr. Osler has not the same vested 
terest in longevity, apparently, as \ 


Metchnikoff. If we read aright 
very agreeable paper of his on 
ence and Immortality, delivered 


succession to Dr. William James’s }j 
to Believe, in the Ingersoll Lecty 
ship at Harvard, he almost persu: 
himself to think that there might 
possibly be something in the notion . 
life hereafter. He did not go far; he | 
the question very much where he fo 
it; but he speculated very charmin; 
very edifyingly concerning it. We | 
to think that if there are two Dr. Os] 
the real one was the author of that lectu 
whose gentle conjectures, whose Jumin 
doubts, whose appealingly hesitated hoy 
we temperamentally prefer to the al 
lute positions of the Johns Hopk 
valedictory, though as a youth oursel\ 
we could not reject them without 
parent ingratitude. From his potent 
faith in life hereafter, this Dr. Osler 
of the Ingersoll lecture, indeed, mig 
be more willing than M. Metchnikoff 
accept Trollope’s remedy for “the fev: 
called living,” here. He might see som: 
faint hope of a world beyond this 
which its spent capacities may turn | 
fire-new, with all the outlived vigor « 
the golden fifteen years of creative fore 
replenished in them. 

Speaking from our own youth, which 
we are proud to believe is still callow, 
or callow enough for the highest achieve- 
ments, we are not unwilling to allow that 
people past forty may very acceptably 
perform some minor uses even on earth. 
They might, for instance, act as a 
kind of understudy to creative youth, 
and take its slighter réles on the stage 
of life while it is devoting itself, as it 
were, to the higher drama, or to what are 
known in the profession as the star parts. 
It could: not perhaps relieve youth in 
such arduous games as football, but it 
could easily release youth from the obli- 
gations of golf to the accomplishment 
of “those really great things,” in all the 
arts and interests, of which youth alone 
is capable. There is also another matter, a 
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ate matter, in which we hardly 
dittidence 


to suggest with duc 
lers may be of material assis 
eatly achieving youth. It is 


sea Re bails, 


t advisable for people to get 
a very advanced age; but 
vast deal of amiable and inno- 
ition of the sexes which seems 
to their happiness, and yet is 
cted to eventuate in marriage. 
pies many valuable days, weeks, 
hs with the young, and distracts 
the intellectual feats in which 
than their tender 
e fitted them for the primacy. 
of writing the noblest poetry and 


idies, no less 


painting successive masterpieces, 
ing new planets, winning great 
nventing labor-saving machinery, 
like, we youth are now, if we are 
liged through many of our golden 
go to dances and dinners, to 
and plays, to afternoon teas and 
fasts and luncheons for, so far as 
seen in ninety-nine cases out of 
other than to 
the passing hour for our female 


lred, no purpose 





poraries. This is all wrong, quite 
[t is not giving young men “ the 
as Dr. Osler says, “of showing 
All these social duties 


be equally well performed by men 


in them.” 


forty; yes, by 


those men of sixty, 


hom Dr. Osler reimagines a happy 
tech by chloroform 
ir supposed uselessness. That whole 


from the scene 


r of incidents which are summed up 
he name of flirtation might be 

well left to our uncles and grand- 
rs, while we 


per- 
young men go un- 
pered about the work of governing, 
ating, enlightening and astonishing 
world, for which our inexperience has 
perfectly qualified us. The relegation 
hat may be called uneventual love- 
king to men past forty, who, as Dr. 
r tells us, “ have really accomplished 


{ things,” might not be so acceptable 


me persons of the other sex, but it 


uld be so agreeable to the elderly men, 
balancing one thing against another, 


d world 


release of the young men 


considering the gain to the 
rough the 
nder forty to the spiritual, moral, and 
aterial generous girl 
Perhaps 
coeducation, if 


activities, no 
uuld find cause to complain. 
ith the advance of 
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should decide to 
join with youthful manhood in 


ing the 


womanhood 
employ- 
“fifteen golden years of plenty ” 
for “the achievement of the really great 
things in science, art, and literature,” not 


t 
and war, it will be 


) mention 


law, theology, and physics, 
found well to leave 
love making, which how 
wastes the time of the youth of both 


women over forty, 


the uneventual 
sexes, To as well as to 


men past that age. In such a ease, the 


amount of really great things which 

those under forty could accomplish, may 

be imagined, but cannot be calculated. 
There are a great 


many othe r ways 


‘ 


in which age eould spare the energies of 


youth for noble exploits in every sort. 
It might, but for its bad teeth, take the 
whole job of dining out off our hands; 
we should not mind its suffering from 
indigestion, upon the principle that we 
need not mind wasting the time of a 
setting hen. As matters go now, young 
men not only eat too much, but they 
drink too much, smoke too 
much, talk too much, and loaf too much. 
These are burdens which th« 
forty should lift from the 


the heroes who are carrying th 


sometimes 


men over 
shoulders of 
world 
forward at “every chance 

Then, the elderly men ought to enable 
us young fellows to dedicate 
unrestrictedly to sublime enterprises by 


possible 
ourselves 


handing over their money to us, and re 
lieving us from the sordid necessity of 
They 


the money, and in a few years, if 


making a living. have most of 
they 
are duly chloroformed at sixty, they will 
not need it so much as we. They should 
be willing to make this inappreciable 
sacrifice for the good of the race. In re- 
turn we will very willingly allow them 
the privilege of giving us good advice 
with the understanding, of course, that 
we shall not be obliged to act upon it; 
for we shall have something else to do. 


We will even admit, on these terms, that 


they are better qualified to give good ad 
vice than ourselves. 

If it comes to the facts of the case . to 
the que stion whether 
rarely done really great things, there is, 
we think, room for a modest misgiving 
Homer, we 
believe, is commonly represented as an 


even with men under forty. 


old man, very gray, and somewhat bent, 
probably with rheumatism. It is not 
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generally supposed that he wrote the 
Iliad or the Odyssey in his nonage, or 
even in his “ golden years of plenty,” and 
though he was several, as some say, and 
not individual, still their, or his, master- 
pieces may be not unreasonably assigned 
to later middle life. Aschylus was not 
perhaps so much stricken in years as 
Homer, but he looks an elderly man in 
his busts, and so does Sophocles, who 
indeed died at eighty-nine, and was a 
general of militia at fifty-five. We do not 
know at just what age Socrates was hem- 
locked (not chloroformed), but he must 
have been talking a long time before he 
exasperated the Athenians, who liked talk, 
beyond endurance; he died at seventy-one, 
speaking the most inspiring things to the 
last. Cuwsar, unless prematurely bald, was 
hardly cut off in his youth; he was fifty- 
one when he crossed the Rubicon. Coming 
down to the moderns we find the Venetian 
doge Dandolo capturing Constantinople at 
ninety odd, and leading the assault in per- 
son. Dante died at fifty-six, and he was 
certainly past forty when, after his banish- 
ment at fifty, he decided to write the 
Divine Comedy in Italian rather than 
Provencal. Titian continued to paint 
pictures thought masterly not perhaps till 
he was quite ninety-six, but long after 
sixty; his fame was highest when he was 
forty-four. Michelangelo was surely no 
stripling when he designed St. Peter’s; 
and he painted the Sistine Chapel frescoes 
between his fifty-ninth and seventy-fifth 
years. Petrarch continued to sing Laura 
long after he ought to have been ashamed 
of himself. Galileo, when he continued to 
affirm, under his breath, that the earth did 
move, was probably past forty. All the 
data concerning Shakespeare are rather 
dim; but his twenty years of dramatic ac- 
tivity in London extended from his twen- 
ty-fourth to his forty-sixth year; it is 
believed that he gave the last touches to 
Hamlet, which some think a greater 
tragedy than Romeo and Juliet, in his 
later life. If Bacon wrote it, as has been 
claimed, it seems certain that he was 
even older when he did so; he was sixty 
when he published the Novum Organum. 
We have not at hand a biography of that 
greatest American, Benjamin Franklin, 
and we cannot make sure that he was 


over forty when he eripuit fulme, 
but he certainly was when it ea: 
sceptrumque tyrannis. : 
Alfred the Great beat the Danes n oo 
he was fifty. Cromwell gave En: ‘ 
her first European supremacy why 
was between fifty and sixty. To 
only the greatest general of ow 
Civil War, Grant had made a 
plete failure of life through his en 
golden years of plenty, and did not wi; I 
his great victories on the bran { 
whiskey which Lincoln wanted sent to 4] 
his other generals, until he was w , 
the middle of life; he won the batt f ( 
Vicksburg at forty-two, and the Wilder- 
ness at forty-four. Lee was, if 
thing, his senior. Lincoln was in 
prime of his power between fifty-on 
fifty-five. Moltke led the armies wv 
crushed France when he was seve! 
Few heroes of history, except Alexa: 
and Napoleon, have been young n 
but it must be allowed that the heroes 
fiction are nearly always young. 
Queen Victoria had shown for n 
than sixty years how fit a good woma: 
to rule a vast empire, when she diced 
a more than octogenarian. We mig 
in behalf of the dotards whose « 
tinued activity in the realm of sec 
rate achievement we deplore as heart 
as Dr. Osler, allege other instan 
of what we may call postcocious 
ent in the higher regions. But we fi 
bear, for upon the whole we think Dr. 
Osler’s contention for us youth is just. 
We only need every possible chance to 
show what is in us and we ought to b 
given this chance and not forced to make 
it for ourselves. We ought to be relieved 
of all trivial distraction in the directions 
we have already indicated, and not 
obliged to do our great deeds at such 
obvious disadvantage. But in, making 
this demand upon our elders who now 
have things so much too much their own 
way, we would not be ungenerous. W 
will admit that they have surpassed us, 
up to the moment, in longevity; and they 
ought to be satisfied with this, for in 
view of the instinct of death which M. 
Metchnikoft wishes the race to develop by 
living to a great age, longevity is by no 
means the least of human achievements. 
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rT" TIE latest and most preposterous 
cuise of fiction is that in which 
animals figure as the dramatis 
The Uncle Remus stories seem 
iral as they are naive, parcels of 
ik-lore, reverting to a time when 
as nearly on a level with all other 
things. Nor does it seem strange 
Kipling, whose boyhood was spent 
nd where the regard for brute and 
eptile is a significant manifestation 
vious feeling, and whose early 
d their genesis in such an at- 
ere, should, in the course of his 
ative itinerary, have taken in the 
and given its wild life an artic- 
speech. These jungle tales are 
too, as Southey’s story of The 
Bears is not, though it has amused 
inds of children. 
s an old trait of representative art 
k expression in alia materia, not 
for durability, as in sculpture 
1inting, that the length of art may 
up for the brevity of life, but also 
kind of detachment or obliquity, 
ler the ancient dramatic masks; 
t is but a step from these to A’sop’s 
es, in which human follies are ex- 
ed by indirection. 
It is, however, altogether anomalous to 
ey a moral in the guise of an animal, 
ch is utterly devoid of any moral 
Man is realiy the only moral be- 
in the universe, because he is the only 
capable of immorality. He is the 
creature who can so far detach him- 
from the rest of creation as ever 
seem unnatural. It is claimed by the 
lutionist that his erect attitude as a 
ed, although he has four limbs, is 
arrogant distinction, through his wil- 
| denial of his natural position, where- 
he incurs some penalties, besides the 
sadvantage of being unable to walk 
ntil he has mastered the art of falling 
the first part of every step he takes— 
condition, indeed, of every kind of pro- 
‘ession on his part. 
Now it would never occur to any other 
nimal to take all this trouble, and to 
make a point of fallibility. Even an ap- 


ple does not fall, but has simply the 
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habit of gravitation (which it shares with 
the stars), by a direct movement, and 
with a progression that may be very 
prettily stated in mathematical terms. 

Man, in so far as he has any distine- 
tion, has it first of all through the achieve- 
ment of fallibility and by laying out for 
himself a course arbitrarily exceptional 
and which nothing else in the whole 
universe could be caught following. Of 
late some people speculatively inclined, 
or tired, perhaps, of what may, after 
all, have come to seem the rather awk- 
ward and eccentric distinctions of hu- 
manity, have exultantly found, or think 
they have found, a kind of common 
ground between man and other animals, 
in that these other appear to share at 
least one of his hitherto supposed sin- 
gular habits—that of thinking. 

There was so much explicit jubilation 
over this discovery—to the mass of men 
so far from being a discovery that it 
had, on the contrary, always been a vul- 
gar assumption—and it had received such 
credit from writers known as careful ob- 
servers of the habits of animals, that 
our distinguished naturalist, Mr. John 
Burroughs, felt called upon to defend 
the brute creation against what seemed 
to him an unjust and unwarrantable 
charge. Having taken the brief in be- 
half of his dumb clientage, he showed a 
good deal of feeling as well as philosophy, 
and went so far as to call in question the 
accuracy of some observations made and 
recorded by fellow naturalists, at any 
rate intimating that in their eagerness 
to find the company man’s misery seeks, 
and to make the whole animal kingdom 
particeps criminis with him, they might, 
unwittingly of course, have either too 
highly colored their statements or too 
hastily followed misleading lights on the 
way to their conclusions. 

Our naturalist arrayed against him- 
self not only these students of nature 
whose judgments he impugned, but the 
vast unscientific multitude of men and 
women who are the owners of pet ani- 
mals, and who habitually attribute to 
these favorites an intelligence which, 
though not equal in development to that 
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of men who build sky-scrapers and cal- 
culate eclipses, is at least of the same 
kind—certainly superior to mere instinct, 
and favorably comparing with that of the 
ordinary human being. The controversy 
which our contributor had provoked was 
raging outside the limits of our Magazine 
—as we preferred it should, being un- 
willing to open our pages to a general 
discussion—when the essay on the subject 
which we publish in this number was of- 
fered us, and though we broke our rule in 
giving it a place, it was a case where the 
rule appeared to be better justified in the 
breach than in the observance. The last 
word had not been said, and though it 
has not been said in this essay, yet some 
further light has been thrown upon the 
subject. Moreover, the introduction of 
“Peter Rabbit ” as a disguise permits an 
amiable indirectness of oppugnance which 
quite relieves the essay of unpleasant 
controversial aspects, while, at the same 
time, the intimate familiarity of “ Peter 
Rabbit ” with the views of Mr. William 
J. Long is reassuring to the reader as 
to the eminent respectability of the dis- 
guised authority. 

The ease of the eider-ducks is very 
interesting, and we are sure that our 
readers want to know all there is to be 
known about it. Certainly w. may sup- 
pose a duck to have more real knowledge 
of water than any human being can have, 
since we can only: know about it and the 
duck knows #¢, and an eider-duck’s knowl- 
edge includes salt as well as fresh water. 
Of course osmosis is all Greek to the 
duck, but all there really is in it was 
known to that species of the fowl long 
before man knew the first thing about 
it. The plant knows water even more 
intimately than any duck, because it is 
not distracted by ocular vision; it will 
climb over a stone wall in a straight and 
sure path to this unseen complement of 
its being. 

Man himself began in this same way 
to know his mystical partner, the world, 
directly, not only as edible and thera- 
peutie (for in this period he instinctively 
determined what he should eat and what 
would hurt him mortally or, by hurting, 
cure him), but also as the complement 
and content of all his wsthetie sensibility, 
long before he knew anything about 
things by rationally trying conclusions 


with them. This first knowledge: 
only one that is in the proper sen 
solutely real, 7. e., not to be eX] 
in notional terms—he did not co: 
or acquire; it was a part of the « 
Logos shared by him from the begi: 

This is not a human distinction. 
participation in that Logos is | 
preserved in the lower animals th 
man, less interrupted in the plant 
in the animal, and in the physical 
is absolutely insulated, nearest t 
divine life and knowledge. The re 
tion of this downward and backward 
to his God was an essential part of 
primitive man’s real knowledge, th« 
article of his faith. 

We should presume therefore 
such thinking as animals naturally 
is direct, not reflective or diseursiv« 
it is in man’s developed habit of th 
ing. “Peter Rabbit” is quite rig 
directing us away from the caged 
domesticated animal to the animal 
his wild state and natural habitat, if 
wish to arrive at a true judgment of 
mental activities, in so far as it is 
be credited with these. And why | 
animals brains, with gray matter, 
if not for mental activity as well as 
nervous coordination ? 


This word “animal” designates 
alone breathing creatures, but those h 
ing the anima, which is surely spirit 
not mind. The important adjunct 
the brain—cerebrum as well as ce: 
bellum—compels us to infer the poss 
bility of consciousness in the animal, 
not self -consciousness; even though 
be only a dim twilight as compared 
man’s noonlike illumination. Yet the: 
are flashes in this twilight when the ew 
rent of instinctive intelligence is broken, 
through the interruption of an obstacl: 
to its procession, and in this quick bright 
ness the animal adapts means to ends, in 
an undivine but very human sort of ex 
pediency. Perhaps the consciousness of 
the wild animal is manifest only in such 
flashes—a kind of intermittent conscious 
ness—while those animals that come into 
nearer contact with man, and are en- 
tangled in the complexly broken currents 
of his adaptive life, may in time acquire 
an approximately continuous conscious 
ness, with memory and associations, and 
learn to do things, coming as near to 











as they seem to come very near 
ing. Probably they can never be- 











































e lusus nature which man has 
vreat labor made himself, and what 
esed to be thought on their part 
thinking, in the metaphysical 
of it, “only as the mist re- 
the rain ”—that is, there is no 
ition into concepts. 
in understand why “ Peter Rab- 
suspicious of deductive reason- 
lhe animal, as his share of the 
Logos, has absolute Genius and 
ite Reason, while man _ possesses 
least now, after all his develop- 
ssesses them—only in adultera- 


y reason of his much thinking. 

) Reason—with a capital—is wholly 
e, not as opposed to deductive, 

r( } the absolute sense. If we could 





e of its operation as a procedure, 
vitable and not the result of think- 
: ratiocination. A creature in- 
al of forming concepts could not be 
e—that process betrays the purely 
“Peter Rabbit ” natural- 
upon it as a vicious circle. Of 


f frailty. 


as simply a rabbit, he does not 

any meaning to the term; but the 

. uthor indicates that Mr. Burroughs 
eductive as deriving his conclusion 

an assumed premise. This would 


h be contrary to the naturalist’s habit. 
rit bjector seems more nearly to hit 
of nark in his suggestion that our de- 
ce n ‘of the question depends, after all, 
0S our understanding of its terms. 
al. e thinking in one way, as involving 
rh pts, then it seems quite clear that 
dt als do not think. Reducing think- 
th to the eapacity of the exceptionally 
eu ned animal, and it becomes equally 
Iker r that some animals do think. In 
tac] ‘case we have an identical equation 
ight of whose terms are assumed to be 
is, it vn—and that is uninteresting. 
f ex We prefer to get somewhere in the 
ie eid irse we started upon—that is, in the 
suc] e of the suggestions prompted by 
iou » question. 

into The wild animal does not need to 
01 nk, and only occasionally does it need 
rents these flash-lights of an improvised con- 
yuire ciousness which we have before alluded 
ious » as what might reasonably be supposed 
and occur. All animals have the same 


uipment as man in the matter of the 
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senses, and in the wild animal some of 
these are more acute than in man, making 
up to some extent for its lack of con 
cepts; and yet it never depends upon this 
sense-specialization—which is a partial 
breaking for it of the vital current of 
its intelligence—in such a way as to 
wholly obseure that real knowledge which 
it has in common with the plant and, 
for that matter, with the planet. Its 
sense-impressions do not proceed, as in 
man, to the making of concepts and sym- 
bols or any ideas not readily explained 
by simple association, and accordingly it 
preserves its instinets and with these its 
native grace and dignity, which are won- 
derfully impressive. Nothing is expected 
of it in the line of its destiny beyond 
what is indicated in its physical struc- 
ture. Though it has genius, it is not 
called upon to make a eathedral or a 
statue or a painting or a poem. Though 
it has Reason in the absolute sense, no 
scientific explorations or discoveries, no 
philosophical theories or mathematical 
calculations, are looked for from it 
indeed, none of those things which are 
expected of man, when once he has set 
out upon his exceptional career, though 
not one of them is intimated in his 
physical structure. 

Those animals which get tangled up 
with humanity and seem to be almost 
human by induction, in those obvious 
activities open to their sympathetic 
imitation, suffer in comparison with the 
wild species through the weakening of 
instinct and the degeneration of com 
fortable obesity; also incurring to some 
extent human vices and ailments. If 
also the habit of thinking is stimulated 
in them, while it may be sport to their 
tempters, it must involve some painful 
dissatisfaction to them from their lack 
of articulate speech, without the support 
of which thought is an arrested process, 


Wishes there, and feelings strong, 
Incommunicably throng. 


The insuperable difficulty which con- 
fronts animals other than man, when 
they attempt—if they ever do attempt 
to achieve fallibility, is that for them 
there is no corresponding redemption to 
serve as a triumphant justification. The 
circle is not completed on the ascending 
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side. Thinking—that is, passing beyond 
the sense-impression to a notion or con- 
ception—is man’s first step in that con- 
tradiction to Nature, which at first would 
seem to be also a contradiction to his 
own nature,—certainly such if we regard 
him as merely animal. But he persists 
in his apparently eccentric departure, un- 
til the curvature of his singular orbit, 
which began in a descent associated 
with weakness, vacillation, and uncer- 
tain falterings, as in a losing venture 
whereby a sure possession seemed to be 
bartered for a vain accomplishment, is 
disclosed as an ascent, as from a rosy 
dawn to the golden noon of a wholly 
human day—a path untrodden by any 
other kind of creature. Then it is clear- 
ly evident that this path was that of his 
singular destiny from the beginning. 
Instinct, so sure in the dark of Pan’s 
realm, has been well lost for intui- 
tion—the clear beholding in the light 
of Apollo’s. 

Even the theory of evolution, which 
does not, as “Peter Rabbit” seems to 
think, imply man’s descent from an ani- 
mal like the others of our acquaintance, 
would rather confirm this view of man’s 
singular destiny, since whatever primate 
was his ancestor must have had a dis- 
tinction from all other species as great, 
if not then as clearly marked, as that 
which is now convincingly evident. 
Man was man from the beginning. The 
development of human faith and imag- 
ination, of human culture and human 
history, is the corollary of his complex 
consciousness. No other animal seems 
ever to have taken the first step of de- 
parture beyond the flaming barrier which 
forever forbids man’s return. 

The barrier there may be, the inefface- 
able line of distinction separating man 
from the rest of Nature; but there is no 
absolute break in the continuity of 
genetic evolution. The kinship of man 
with all things is not broken. But be- 
tween him and the whole universe is 
interposed a veil of mystery, impenetrable 
save by his sympathies. Other animals 
may share his companionship, but there 
is still strangeness—a vast field of 
incommunicability. 


Matthew Arnold in his poem, “ Geist’s 
Grave,” gives a beautiful expression to 


the fine feeling engendered by m 
sociation with his dumb favorites. 
was a dog. Did Arnold give it tha 
because the anima in animalis m 
him more the spirit than the mind 


That liquid, melancholy eye, 
From whose pathetic, soul-fed spl 
Seemed surging the Virgilian cry, 
The sense of tears in mortal thin 


That steadfast, mournful strain, con 
By spirits gloriously gay, 
And temper of heroic mould 
What, was four years their whol 
day? 


Yes, only four!—and not the course 
Of all the centuries to come, 
And not the infinite resource 
Of Nature, with her countless su 


Of figures, wiih her fulness vast 
Of new creation evermore, 

Can ever quite repeat the past, 
Or just thy little self restore. 


Stern law of every morte" ‘ot! 
Which man, proud 1 finds h 


bear, 
And builds himself I know not what 
Of second life I know not where. 


But thou, when struck thine hour to 
On us, who stood despondent by, 

A meek last glance of love didst thro 
And humbly lay thee down to die 


Yet would we keep thee in our heart 


Would fix our favorite on the scene, 


Nor let thee utterly depart, 
And be as if thou ne’er hadst been. 


And so there rise these lines of verse 
On lips that rarely form them now; 


While to each other we rehearse: 
Such ways, such arts, such looks 
thou! 


The italics are the author’s. 
thoughts this pet companion had 


ignored. The more incapable of thi: 
ing, in the human sense, the animal 

the more his ways seem to us like th 
of Nature—flashed through by a livi 
flame—at once inspiriting and restfi 
Considering how much these dumb co 
panions are in our life, the old questi: 
as to the immortality of animals is f 
more interesting than the one now b 


ing so widely discussed. 


* Sunt lacrime rerum. 
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The Light Fantastic Toe 


: BY W. D. 


NESBbI1 


ore success at getting up a dancing he brought it from the post-office. “ Humph! 


)y -OFESSOR D. Walter de Courcey had reading the address on the envelope when 
‘ s than any other dancing-teacher It has some kind of perfume on it. Are you 
at ever came to Oakville; but, for corresponding with some girl, Gavin Hugh 
ss that was so soon organized, it was Then | showed it to him, and he frowned 
ed quicker than any of us ever and read it over once or twice to himself, 

it would be. Now that three months then called ma and showed it to her. 
issed, we boys are beginning to see “It’s just a disgrace,” ma said “Tm 
e of it, but I don’t suppose Professor ashamed that a son of mine should be found 
Walter de Courcey, wherever he is, or no with one of these wicked notices on him. 
tter how long he waits to see it, ever will Dancing academy, indeed! Of all the 





ny tun im it. “Are you going to go into it, Gavin 
When Professor de Courcey arrived in pa asked ‘ 
n he sent al) the boys neat little print * [--I don’t know,” I told him 
irds stating that he would open a Several of us bovs had talked it over, and 
Dancing Academy” in Morgan’s Hall for we had an idea that maybe we might argue 


erm of two months, giving lessons Tues- our folks into letting us take just a few les 

ind Thursday evenings, and that all sons anyway. 

bought tickets for the course of les * You see,” I explained, “ it isn’t like they 
ons were entitled to bring a lady with were going to have real dances. It’s more 
hem. Of course that meant that the girls to educate the boys in how to conduct them 


were to have lessons free. I got one of selves politely and gracefully.” IL had heard 
the announcements. Professor de Courcey say so 
“*Mr. Gavin H. Melntire,’” pa_ said, Pa didn’t say anything then He just 


er eee 





HE CAME INTO MY ROOM WHILE I WAS DRESSING 
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handed the invitation back to me and 
nodded 

The other boys had about the same experi- 
ence, All except Orville Packard, our 
preacher’s son He said his pa hadn’t said 
a word to him one way or the other, and 
that he was going to take the course of les- 
sons. Most of the boys could get the money 
to pay the professor, because they all did 
little jobs of work now and then and saved 
their money for excursions and things like 
that. So it wasn’t long before Professor de 
Courcey had enough names on his list for 
him to announce that the first session of the 
Oakville Dancing Academy would be the next 
Tuesday evening at eight o'clock in Mor- 
gan’s Hall. 

None of the boys could understand why 
their folks hadn't objected. I was puzzled 
more than any of the rest, because Mr. 
Packard and Mr. Fulton and Mr. Williams 
and some of the other men had been around 
to the house to see my pa, and they had 
talked about the dancing class. I know 
they had, because one evening | was in the 
sitting-room studying my lessons, and Mr. 
Packard and Mr. Fulton were in the parlor 
with pa and ma, and I could hear most of 
what they said’ They talked along in low 
tones for a while, and I couldn’t eatch what 
they said, except Mr. Packard kept sort of 
whispering wt ( yes.” But he is so used to 
talking loud in the pulpit that when he 
whispers it is plain in the next room. 

‘I think it will be the, best way,” Mr. 
Fulton said, when he and Mr. Packard were 
getting up to go. “Just give them plen- 
ty of rope, you know.” And then they all 
laughed quietly. 

Well, it didn’t take long for that Tuesday 
evening to roll around. After supper I 
washed my face and hands again and put 
on my best clothes. Ma and pa hadn't said 
anything to me all the time we were eating. 
They looked at each other kind of funny 
once in a while, and seemed as if they 
wanted to langh. Pa came into my room 
while I was dressing and asked me to lend 
him a handkerchief, as he hadn’t any fresh 
ones that were stylish enough for that eve- 
ning. He had on his Sabbath-day clothes, 
and leoked so uncomfortable and unusual 
that I didn’t know what to make of it. I 
got him one of my handkerchiefs, though, 
and asked him, 

“ Why, where are you going, pa?” 

“Well, I thought perhaps we would go 
to the dancing academy,” he answered. 
“Don’t you think old folks will enjoy it 
the same as young folks, Gavin Hugh?” 

I stuck my finger on the pin in my neck- 
tie, I was so embarrassed. It was a new 
ready-made tie | had bought just to wear to 
the  dancing-school. It was what Mr. 
Rhodes, the dry-goods man, called a “ teck 
scarf.” It looks just as if you had tied it 
yourself, only you slip the little end down 
through the knot, and there is a pin there 
that holds it in place. That was the pin 
that stuck me. But I wasn’t through be- 
ing surprised, because when pa started out 


with me, here came ma in her best | 
satin dress that she only wears to fune. 
and weddings and things of that sort 

* Would you object to your mothe: 
to dancing-school, Gavin Hugh?” she as 

“Nom,” I said. But I began to 
foolish. I never had thought of them « 
with me. I wasn’t going to take any 
to the first lesson, so I wasn’t as bad 
as Clarence Simmons. His folks went 
1im to get Lucy Randolph, and her pa 
na and his pa and ma walked to Morgar 
Hall with them. 

We all went up-stairs together, and 1 
body said anything except the grown fol 
They talked a little about what a nice « 
ning it was as we climbed the stairs Ar 
when we got to the top my pa nudged M 
Randolph in the side. If I had been su 
prised at home, and more surprised wh: 
we met Clarence and Lucy and their fol] 
| simply can’t tell how I felt when we walk: 
into the hall. First people we saw we 
Mr. and Mrs. Packard and Orville. Ther 
around the wall were most of the rest of t 


boys and girls and their parents. Wh 
even people that didn’t have any childrey 
were there. There were Miss Finney ar 


Miss Green, and back in one corner was « 

Mrs. Kendall, who is in her eighty-fifth 
year. And she had brought her knitting 
with her! I sat down in the first empt 
chair I saw, and rubbed one foot against 
the other ankle and wondered what woul 
happen next. Pretty soon Professor di 
Courcey arrived. When he came throug! 
the door he sort of gasped, but he didn’t 
seem to be much surprised. He came or 
into the hall and bowed and smiled ai 
said he was glad to see such an interest 
taken in his project. 

After him came Aleck Pickens with his 
fiddle and Jerry Cole with his guitar. They 
were to furnish the music, because the pro 
fessor hadn’t been able to borrow a piano, 
as he had expected to do. Aleck and Jerry 
went up to the rostrum and took chairs and 
got out their fiddle and guitar and tuned 
up. Then the professor stepped up beside 
them and began a little speech. I looked 
around. The other boys were fidgeting with 
their hands and looking at the floor. Billy 
Ames was twisting at his watch-chain. Orville 
Packard had his hat in his hands and was 
whirling it around. But the older folks 
were sitting up quiet and cool, and smi 
ling as polite as could be. You would have 
thought the dancing class was for them. 

“ Now,” said the professor, when he had 
finished telling about the great benefits of 
dancing, and how they enabled one who knew 
how to dance to mingle in the best society 
at any time or place (I wished right then 
that I was a good dancer )—* Now,” the pro- 
fessor said, “ we will take up the waltz as 
our first lesson. I will illustrate the sim- 
ple movements of the waltz, which are, in 
fact, the first elements of dancing, and which 
impart to the dancer a precise degree of 
equilibrium and graceful carriage.” 

He came down to the floor—it was all 


HE BEGAN A NEAT 


eal except a 
iround the wall, 
played “ My 
he tepped 
to turn and 


backward 


couple of rows of chairs 
and while Jerry and Aleck 
Bonnie Lies Over the 

off very fine, showing 
reverse and forward 
Then he stopped right in 
, and said, 

*“ Now, Mr. MelIntire, 
and I will endeavor 
step together.” 

I looked at pa, completely amazed. I 
thought the professor talking to him, 
and that he was going to take lessons! But 
[ soon found out my mistake. The pro- 
repeated his request, and pa turned 
to me with a little smile, and said: 

“Gavin Hugh, aren't you to 
with the professor? He waiting.” 

Ma turned, too, and looked at me, smiling 
like when she asks somebody to 
have anothe1 piece of pie. I could feel that 
all the boys and girls and their parents were 
gazing at me, too. I hot all over, and 
then cold, and I felt if my feet were 
made of lead and were falling away off down 
through the floor, but I couldn't with 
them. And there stood the professor, all 
the time, with his hand reaching at me and 
his mustache twisting up in a happy smile. 
I tried back with my chair, but it 
was as far back as it would go, and I was 
welded right against it. 

“Why, Gavin Hugh,” ma asked, “ aren’t 
you going to learn to dance, after you have 
bought the ticket?” 

“No’m,” I stammered. “ I- 


Ocean,” 
how 
and 

front 


it 


go 
rT me 

if 
to 


you ple ase, you 


through the 


go 


was 


Tesso!r 


waltz 


rvoing 


18 


she does 


got 


ore 


to edge 


—I don’t feel 


LITTLE SPEECH 


very well this evening I'd lots 
excused, professor ~ 

All right,” the professor answered, look- 
ing peculiar. He left me and walked to 
Orville Packard. Orville got blue around 
the | when he the professor coming. 
It got real still again. Jerry and Aleck 
quit playing and watched the crowd. I 
never saw a boy get as shy as Orville did. 
The professor asked him to come on the floor 
and learn the waltz step, but Orville wouldn’t 
even look at him. Mr. Packard bent over 
and whispered to Orville, but Orville shook 
his head and got bluer and whiter, and 
hair of wiggled he has a 
lick. Finally Mr. Packard looked up and 
said that neat he could gather from 
Orville’s remarks he did not feel well enough 
to undertake the dancing exercises that eve 
ning. The professor red then, but he 
went on down the line to Harry Williams 
and George Johnson. It was the same story 
with them. They looked all round the hall 
scared-like, and shook their heads. 

‘I should be very you young 
gentlemen take a few steps, as you already 
are fairly good waltzers, I understand,” the 
“That would encourage the 
others. who seem to be very backward.” 

But it wasn’t any Harry and George 
positively wouldn’t. It went along that way 
until Professor de Courcey reached Clarence 
Simmons. sy that time the professor was 
looking worried. The older folks 


rather be 


ips saw 


his 


sort where cow 


as as 


got 


glad to have 


pre fessor said. 


use 


were evi- 


dently enjoying themselves, but us boys who 
had taken tickets were backing out too fast. 
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CLARENCE LET HIS TICKET 


Clarence looked at his folks as if he was 
about to get a whipping when the professor 
asked him to dance 

“Aren't you going to, Clarence?” asked 


his pa. “ Why don’t you take Lucy out on 
the tloor and waltz, or quadrille, or whatever 
it is? That’s what you brought Lucy here 
for, wasn’t it Here’s your ticket. You 


dropped it on the floor just now when 
vou took out your handkerchief to mop 
vour brow.” 

Clarence gulped and swallowed something 
ind looked at Lucy and grinned sheepishly, 
and Luey turned as red as a beet. I wanted 
to laugh, but someway everything was too 
solemn. Lucy looked down at the floor and 
pulled her feet back under her chair. Clar 
ence got his breath pretty soon, though, 
and spoke. 

= I ean’t dance,” he sa 4. 

* Yes, yes,”” Mr. Simmons answered, laying 
his hand on Clarence’s shoulder. “ But you 
came here to learn how, didn’t you?” 

Clarence let his ticket drop on the floor 
again, and got up and said he wanted to 
go home. The professor looked all round 
the hall and shook his head slowly. He 


DROP ON THE FLOOR AGAIN 


smiled to himself a little. I guess he was 
thinking that he had his pay, anyhow. The 
boys and girls were getting up one at a 
time and hunting for their hats and wraps 
The old folks sat still until all of us were 
ready to go, then they let us walk out ahead 
of them, and everybody went on home 

Pa and ma caught up with me when | 
got to our gate. 

“ Well, Gavin Hugh,” pa said, “ what was 
the matter to-night? Why didn’t the dan- 
cing class do anything?” 

* Don’t tease him, pa,” ma said, and 
patted me on the arm. ‘ Sometimes young 
folks get their best lessons by being given 
their own way.” 

I was looking down the street, and could 
see the lights being turned out one by one 
in Morgan’s Hall. 

We boys were so beaten out over it that 
we couldn’t say much to each other about 
it for a long time. That is, all of us ex- 
cept Orville Packard. He said he would 
have got up and danced if any of us had 
hacked him up in it. Clarence Simmons 
asked Orville if he didn’t mean that some 
of us would have had to hold him up. 











‘**Conjuhations "’ 


BY VICTOR A. HERMANN 


night gran’mammy cum to us Sumtimes when we're all sittin’ still 
When we'd all gone to bed: By de arch wheh de bac’lawg glows 
1 lie still, doan’ maik no fuss. We teel so strange en den a chill 
s lights in de Noff,” she sed Shakes us fum haid to toes 
pt fum de quilts, ah peeped fro’ de De ol’ hearth-cat sticks up her bac’ 
pane, En rolls her great green eves; 
ih knees dey shook en shook; De chaihs en tables staht to crae’ 
weh lights in de sky es plain En de pine flo’ seems to rise. 
owls in de ol’ dream-book. “Gran’mam’, granmam’!’ 
in’‘mam’, gran’mam’!” we called tum bret, 
bed, *“ What’s det skeehed us mos’ to deff 
it maiks dem lights?” En gran’mam’ * Conjuhations, chile, conjuhations 


sed, 


we Say 


Conjuhations, chile, conjuhations.” One day when we went down to 
spring 
night when we went foh de steehs lo fetch de mawnin’ pail, 

We all got los’ in de woods; We foun’ de tip ob a blac’ owl's wing 

de strangest soun’s came to our eahs, Run fro’ wid a rusty nail. 

De trees wohe long gray hoods. \ lizahd-skin. en de foot ob a mole, 
lights glowed down in de sof’ swamp En dey’d been in de spring all night; 
mud, We pulled dem out wid a cypress pole, 

Big eyes blinked up in de pine; Den run wid all our might 

moon rolled up lak a cup ob blood, ' 


Gran’mam’, gran’mam’!” we cried in 
kn we lef’ dem steehs behin’. dread, 

Gran’mam’, gran’mam’!” we sed nex’ day “What’s in de spring?” En gran’mam 
What’s in de swamp?” En den she'd say, sed, 

‘Conjuhations, chile, eonjuhations.” * Conjuhations, chile, conjuhations 





The Telegraph-Operator 
O read a lady’s private note And that man read what mother wrote; 
Is very rude, I’ve heard, Yes—ev’ry single word! 
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A Life-saving Jacket 
BY PETER NEWELL 


F' R twenty-six days in a bum, open boat, 
I once was adrift on the wave, 

\-doin’ my best fur to keep her afloat, 
Not wishin’ a wet, slimy grave. 


rhe schooner so suddenlike managed to sink 
I couldn't pervision me tub, 
Except with a hogshead of water to drink, 


\n’ a pint fur me bath at a rub. 


An’ 


lonesome! Fur want of a mate I ‘most 
died! 
But that wa’n’t as bad, you may bet, 
As the hunger that gnawed at me vitals 
inside 


Fur something more solid than wet. 


But all of a suddenlike, strikin’ a rock, 
I hit on a bloomin’ idee, 
An’ trembled all over, so great was the 
shox k, 


Adrift on that wide-heavin’ sea 


Then quick peelin’ off the pea-jacket I wore, 


I cut it in bits with a whoop! 


An’ three times a day till I landed ashore, 
I brewed an’ I guzzled pea soup. 


A Financier 

RITZ HIMMELSDORF, a butcher i; 

small Western town, kept his money 
deposit at the one bank the town boast 
While not very well versed in the intrica 
of banking, he was very proud of the 
that he possessed a bank-account, and n 
failed to write a check when he was 
pelled to pay out anv amount, however s1 
One day, through some mistake, he dr¢ 
check for an amount somewhat in excess 
his balance at the bank. Next morning \W 
iam Jones, the collector for the bank, ca 
into the shop, where the butcher was ec} 
ping Hamburger steak to the tune of \ 
du Lieber Augustin,” which he was vw 
earnestly whistling. 

“Mr. Himmelsdorf,” said Jones, 
have an overdraft at the bank amounti 
to $4 63.” 


Ach, iss dot so?” said Fritz. slow 
“ Vait till I get my cheek-book, Billy, al 
gif you a check for it.” VeRNoN WILDER 


The Missing Chickens 
BANKER in a Western city bought 
some chickens of a ranchman and told 

the man to deliver them at his house Wher 
he went home at noon his wife met him at 
the door and told him with great consterna 
tion that the man brought in the chickens 
as he had promised, but instead of putting 
them in the hen-house, had left them on the 
lawn, and they had all disappeared. 

Forgetting his dinner, he started off in 
no very amiable frame of mind in pur 
suit of the missing fowls. After scouring 
the neighboring alleys for some time, he came 
back triumphantly driving the lost chicks 

When in a few days he met the offending 
ranchman, he demanded, severely: “ What 
did you mean by leaving those chickens on 
my lawn the other day? I hunted the neig) 
borhood over for them, and then could find 
only eleven!” 

*You did mighty well,” was the mild re 
ply. “I only left six.” 

GRACE M. CRAWFORD. 





On Shipboard 
“ You evidently don’t enjoy ocean travel.” 
‘Not a bit—it makes me sick as a dog!” 
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Society 1n 
Miss Porato MASHER. “Oh, Mr. Fork 
Mr. Fork. “ My little dear 
he has } lids closed.” 


mustn't be 


1e Kitchen 


lo be careful, or Mi 


iened so easily 





June 


BY TUDOR 


1 a birds are singing in the trees 

Why shouldn't they? They take their ease, 
They 
And 


loaf about the woods all day, 
haven't any rent to pay. 
The flowers bloom and gayly bow 
Why shouldn’t they? Who'd make a 
If down they had a root 


Preparing food and drink to suit? 


row 
below 


The trees are rustling all their leaves 
Why shouldn’t they? Who is there 
When neatly dressed from top to toe 
(nd not a cent to pay or owe? 


grieves 


The fishes dart about the sea 

Why shouldn't they? It seems to me 
That men enjoy mere rambling, too, 
Provided there’s no work to do. 


ENKS 
The sun is shining in the sky 
Why shouldn't he’ He needn't try 
difficult to 
rival in 


[It’s not so shine 


Without a one’s line 

The clouds go sailing overhead 

Why shouldn’t thev‘ Who cares a red 
Where they may they 

They haven't got to tend a shop 


go or W hen 


stop 


The little lambs do skip and play 
Why shouldn’t thev? What's in then 
They have no brie a brac to smash, 
Or doctor’s bills to pay in 


way 
cash 


All Nature finds the world atune 

Why shouldn’t she? The month is 
The grass is green, the sky is blue. 
How very trite that is, though true! 


June, 
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Destitution 


BY S. F. 


ADJI is back from beyond the sea, 
Back where our green oasis smiles. 
Wonderful stories now has he 
How the English live in their distant isles. 
He told of their Khan and his glittering state 
Where his mighty sheiks make their 
salaams ; 
But 1 asked, “ Does his 
date?” 
{nd he said, “ My father, they have no 
palms.” 


low 


country grow the 


© wretched people! Why try to tell 
Of their riches and plenty, power and 
health ? 
We men of the desert know full well 
They have no hold on the source of wealth. 
If we tighten our girdles for want of meat 
On stay with 
qualms, 
Savy not the English have more to eat; 
We know they cannot. They have no 
patims. 


slumber our stomachs’ 


We wrap our heads from the red simoon, 
Or freeze in the midnight’s icy breath, 
While Hadji tells of a land whose noon 
Needs not a turban to ward off death; 
Where the nights are soft, and the frequent 
rain 
Makes glad the earth with its fruitful balm; 
But what, say we, is the final gain 
If the field brings forth not a single palm‘ 


BACHELDER 


Let not us fortunate folk upbraid 


Those poor 


They toil content in the stunted 


Or strange, 


and ignorant 


Feringees 


shad 


unfruitful, and useless 


Not knowing their life is void and 
As the false 
ealm; 

And many a substitute they seek 
Im place of the all-providmg palm 


wea 
mirage in the noo 


They shift as they can with a cotton thre 
With an iron needle they push it throu 
Their oil they force from a fish’s head 
From grain comes the wine that they n 
bre WwW; ; 
They plait their cordage of strange b 
hay, 
Fold fans of paper for their madames 
And fashion shelters of fire-burnt clay 
That needy nation that has no palms 


I know not why thev are so aceurst, 
Nor why such hardship should on th 
fall, 
But surely Kismet has done its worst 
In thus denying the all-in-all. 
Yet truly they seem a pious race, 


Wor shipping 


Allah with 


prayer ul 
psalm ; 

Perhaps, who knows, He will show His 
grace 

And grant them His greatest gift, th: 
paim. 
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Quoth the Raven: “ Never more.” 











